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WE have, in these volumes, thirty-five lectures, on the general 
subject of Moral Government. In the first part, are eight lec- 
tures on moral government in the abstract; showing what a 
perfect moral government is, and what it implies. In the second 
part are fourteen lectures, on the moral government of God, as 
known by the light of nature. The third part contains thirteen 
lectures on the moral government of God, as revealed in the 
Scriptures. In addition to these, there are five essays on im- 
portant connected topics, carrying out more fully the favorite 
theories of the author, and containing some of his profoundest 
thoughts. 

“Moral government,” says Dr. Taylor, “is the government 
of moral beings, by the influence of authority,” and “ through 
the medium of law.” Such is moral government in the abstract, — 


and such the moral government of God; differing essentially 
26 
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from his providential government, which “ consists in the system 
of influence by which he secures the accomplishment of his pro- 
vidential purposes.” 

In these elaborate disquisitions on moral government, of which 
we do not propose to give so much as an abstract, many collateral 
points of Christian doctrine are discussed, and much important truth 
is inculeated. Dr. Taylor rightly insists that the sum of all holi- 
ness is benevolence, and of all sin selfishness; that the law of 
God, in the most summary expression of it, requires nought but the 
former, and forbids nought but the latter; and that through the 
whole course of his life, every moral being is actuated by the 
one or the other of these controlling affections. (Vol. i. p. 48.) 
He urges the necessity of legal sanctions, and of such sanctions 
as God has instituted, in order to show, not only his authority, 
but his benevolence, — his high approbation of holiness, and his 
abhorrence of sin. He insists that the appeals to these sanc- 
tions, so frequent in the Bible, do not (as some have said) con- 
stitute Christianity a selfish religion; since they are addressed, 
not to the selfish principle, but to that instinctive “ self-love,” or 
desire of happiness, which is constitutional with us, and of which 
we cannot be divested. The fact of a future life, and the eter- 
nity of future punishment, are here solidly and impressively 
established. The necessity of divine revelation, and the grounds 
or reasons of such necessity, are forcibly urged. The essay on 
miracles is a very valuable document. A proper miracle, as it 
can be accounted for only by ascribing it directly to God, so it 
proves, incontestibly, that the message which it is wrought to 
confirm is truly a revelation from God. ‘The active nature of 
sin, and of regeneration as a recovery from sin, are both of them 
set forth, much as they have been by some other New England 
divines of high repute. The doctrines of atonement and justifi- 
cation by faith are fully and impressively exhibited. Dr. Taylor 
takes the common New England view of the atonement, as a 
matchless expedient of divine love and mercy, the great object 
of which is to sustain the authority of the Lawgiver, and of his 
government, and open a way in which he “can be just, and yet 
the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” He does indeed 
say, — inconsistently, as it seems to us, — that God has rights, 
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and-the universe has rights, which have been thwarted by sin, — 
which the atonement of Christ can never restore. Such are the 
right of God to his own “highest conceivable blessedness, and 
to the highest conceivable blessedness of his kingdom.” ‘ And 
how can eternal justice, — the watchful, inflexible, benevolent 
guardian of the rights of God, and of his moral universe, — 
ever be satisfied with the irretrievable violation of such rights, with 
its irretrievable results, or with their guilty authors?” (Vol. ii. 
p- 146.) But these drawbacks upon the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment, Dr. Taylor has, in his next lecture, apparently restored, — 
for he tells us that, in pardoning sinners on the ground of the 
atonement, God’s justice is not impeached ; because, through the 
atonement, ‘‘ he has sustained and vindicated every right of his 
own and of his moral kingdom.’’ Nor can it be pretended that, 
in pardoning sinners in this way, God “ has violated any principle 
of rectitude, of truth, of justice, or goodness; since, under “ the 
provision of a perfect atonement, as we have seen, he appears in 
the full glory of his rightful dominion.” (Vol. ii. p. 164.) 

In short, the subject of God’s moral government, as distinct 
from his providential government, though more elaborately dis- 
cussed in these volumes than perhaps ever before, is presented, 
generally, in the same light in which others have been accus- 
tomed to regard it. It is a government of law, and not of force. 
It is the government of free, active, intelligent beings, by the 
influence of authority, —by truth, motives, moral considerations ; 
and entirely distinct from those exertions of mere power, by 
which God is “‘ working all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” 

We present these remarks that it may be seen, in the outset, 
that we have no prejudices to indulge in respect to the late gifted 
and excellent Dr. Taylor; that we are sincerely disposed to do 
-him justice, and to agree with him, so far as we consistently can. 
But that his lectures are open to objections, and in some parts to 
very serious objections, we honestly think ; and we now proceed 
to state some of these objections, in as few words as possible, 
and with all the fairness of which we are capable, — reserving 
other things that may be said for some future opportunity. 

Dr. ‘Taylor insists that the right of a moral governor to rule, 
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and the obligations of his subjects to obey, rest entirely on ‘his 
“* competence and disposition to govern in the best manner,” and not 
. at all on any “ peculiar relation *’ subsisting between the parties. 
(Vol. i. p. 13.) Now this, as it seems to us, is a mistake, and 
one that may be of disastrous influence. Children, on this 
ground, are under no obligations to obey their parents, unless 
the parents are able and disposed to govern in the best manner ; 
and can feel no obligation to obey them, unless they see that 
ability and disposition in them. Here is a family of children, 
who honestly, and perhaps truly, think, that one of their neigh- 
bors is more competent, every way, to govern them well, than is 
their father. Shall we say now that they are not only at liberty, 
but under obligations, to break away from the rule of their father, 
and place themselves under the control of another man ? 

It seems clearly to us, that the right of moral government 
does rest, primarily, on existing relations. Nothing can be more 
evident, than that our duties to God and to one another grow di- 
rectly out of our mutual relations. God being what he is, and I 
being what I am, certain things are due both from me to him, and 
from him to me. Certain courses of action or treatment are fit, 
proper, right, for us, one way and the other. God’s will does 
not make them right, but in the exercise of his omniscience, he 
perceives that they are right. The creatures of God sustain 
particular relations, not only to him, but to one another; and 
from these relations result mutual, reciprocal obligations. A 
certain course of conduct is fit, proper, right, on the part of 
parents towards their children, and of children to their parents. 
Teachers have duties to discharge to their pupils, and pupils to 
their teachers. The same is true of ministers towards their 
people, and of people to their ministers. And so of all the 
various relations of life. Every intelligent being stands related, 
in some way, to every other, and has some resulting duty to 
perform towards every other of whom he has any knowledge. 

Dr. Taylor says that ‘intelligent voluntary beings never act 
voluntarily without acting from a regard to their own well-being.” 
(Vol. i. 11.) And by well-being he means their happiness. For 
he says, in another place, “ There can be no tendency to moral 
action, in a moral being, except ultimately to obtain happiness by 
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acting.” (Vol.i.p.191.) Now this would seem to enthrone 
selfishness as the only good ; to make the good of self the chief 
end of man. To be sure, this statement is somewhat modified 
by another, viz., that man’s highest happiness consists “‘ in being 
good, and doing good.” It is “ the happiness of promoting the 
general good.” (Vol. i. p. 187.) Still, the expression is clearly 
objectionable; since it conflicts directly with the language of 
Scripture, —“‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 

Dr. Taylor says, in perfect consistency with the language just 
quoted from him, “ There is not a plainer truth in morals, than that 
virtue, or moral excellence, is founded in its tendency to good.” 
He also tells us that sin “‘ is, in no sense, evil in itself,” and that 
‘to talk of the demerit of transgression, as an evil in itself, 
exclusive of all relation to evil as its consequences, is to talk 
without ideas.” (Vol. ii. pp. 249, 279.) Now this, we must 
think, is a very inaccurate view of holiness and sin, and of the 
ground of the difference between the one and the other. With- 
out doubt, the tendency of right action is, on the whole, bene- 
ficial ; but it by no means follows that such action is right because 
it is beneficial. The presumption rather is, that there must be 
something excellent in the very nature of right, which gives it 
its beneficial tendency. So the tendency of wrong action, or sin, 
is always hurtful; and for the same reason we infer, that there 
must be something evil in its very nature ; else it would not have 
this hurtful tendency. And this view is confirmed by the Scrip- 
tures, and by Christian experience. Both testify that holiness is 
excellent in its very nature, and should be loved and practised 
for its own sake; and the true penitent sorrows for sin, not on 
account of its evil tendencies and consequences, but because it 
is, in its very nature, odious, base, unreasonable, evil, ingratitude 
to God, and a wrong to the universe. But of this more fully at 
another time. 

Dr. Taylor denies that mankind, in this world, have a stronger 
tendency to sin than to holiness. So far from this, ‘it may be truly 
and properly said, that there is a greater and stronger tendency, 
on the part of every moral being, to morally right than to morally 
wrong action.”” (Vol. i. p. 193.) But if this be so, how are we 
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to account for the constant, abounding wickedness of the world ? 
How are we to account for its early and universal wickedness ? 
The natural depravity of man is not merely a doctrine of the 
Bible. {tis inscribed on every page of this world’s history, — on 
the whole face of human conduct; so that a denial of it is as in- 
consistent with sound philosophy, which has to do with facts, as it 
is with sound theology, which has to do with the Bible. 

But it will be said that Dr. Taylor holds to the natural depravity 
of man as firmly as we do, and only means by a “stronger ten- 
dency to right than to wrong,” that the objective motives to right 
doing are always intrinsically stronger than those in favor of sin. 
But if this is his meaning, as perhaps it may be, then we have 
two remarks to offer in regard to it. In the first place, his 
meaning is very unfortunately expressed ; as most readers would 
infer from his language, that there is no natural bias in fallen man 
to evil,— that the stronger tendency is always the other way. 
And, secondly, Dr. Taylor affirms, in immediate connection with the 
language above quoted, that ‘* power or influence cannot be pre- 
dicated of motive, or of any thing which determines the will.” 
(Vol. i. p. 194.) But if it be true that motives have no influ- 
ence upon the will, how does the fact. that the objective motives 
to right doing are always stronger, intrinsically, than those in 
favor of sin, create any tendency towards the right? On this 
ground, motives, however strong, could create no tendency either 
way; but the will, in its omnipotence, is left to decide every 
thing, without regard to motives or to any other external influences. 

But this denial of motive influence upon the will, clearly can- 
not be sustained. How is it possible for God to maintain a moral 
government through the influence of motives, if motives have no 
influence? Why, indeed, are certain objects, truths, considera- 
tions, called motives, if they have no motive influence upon us, 
— have no influence to move our wills ? 

But it is needless to argue this question, since Dr. Taylor, in an- 
other connection, has directly contradicted the position above 
taken. Speaking. of the superiority of moral influences over 
those which are merely physical, he says: ‘But to influence 
mind,—to be the author of that system of truth, of evidence, 
of motive, which is adapted to control and direct intelligent, free, 
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moral beings, and to secure the high end of their existence,” 

this “imposes a new demand on Omnipotence, and 
imparts a grandeur and glory to God’s dominion, which excludes 
from thought every other.”” (Vol. i. p. 336.) 

The great object of Dr. Taylor in these lectures, — that which 
seems to have been constantly in his mind, and to which every 
thing besides is made subservient, — was, to introduce and recom- 
mend his peculiar theory in regard to the introduction of sin. 

In preparing the way for his own favorite theory, he was under 
the necessity of removing, breaking down, that which was so ably 
advocated, in the last century, by Bellamy and Hopkins, and 
which has been commonly received by Orthodox Christians in this 
country. This supposes that God permitted the introduction of 
sin, not because he loved it, or could have any pleasure in it; 
neither because he could not have prevented it; but because he 
saw that by over-ruling it, counteracting it, and redeeming a por- 
tion of its victims from it, he could make a fuller and brighter 
display of his own perfections, — could better glorify himself and 
promote the goed of his dominions as a whole, — than would be 
possible in any other way. Now this, Dr. Taylor says, — says it 
very often, and very unfairly and injuriously, as we think, — this 
is making “sin a necessary means of the greatest good.” He 
makes this allegation the ground of nearly all his objections to the 
commonly received hypothesis. He reasons in this way, — and 
very justly, too, if you grant him his premises : — The word means 
has a relative significance. It stands related to an end, and is 
supposed to have some tendency to promote that end. Hence, 
if sin is a necessary means of the greatest good, it must have a 
tendency to promote the greatest good; and this implies that it 
has something good in itself. And if it is a thing good in itself, 
why should it not be loved for its own sake? And why should 
not God enjoin it, and make it a duty? And why should we be 
called upon to repent for having committed it ? 

Such is the course of Dr. Taylor’s: reasoning on this subject. 
We have not, indeed, given his precise words; but we have come 
to the same conclusions with him, and in the same way. (Vol. ii. 
pp. 247-50.) The whole argument is based on the assump- 
tion, that his orthodox brethren hold sin to be “a necessary 
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means of the greatest good ;” using the word means in the sense 
which he ascribes to it. But what right has he to charge upon 
them such a sentiment? Have they ever confessed it? We 
will not undertake to determine what individual men may some- 
times have said ; but we do know that orthodox men, in general, 
do not adopt this phraseology. In the sense in which Dr. 
Taylor uses it, they could not adopt it, — they never did. They 
repudiate and abhor it. Sin is not, in that sense of the terms, 
@ necessary means of the greatest good. It is not a means of 
good at all. It has nothing good in it, and no tendency to good ; 
but all its tendencies are directly the other way. 

We do hold that, by over-ruling, defeating, and crushing it; 
by counteracting its pernicious tendencies, and redeeming its vic- 
tims from its fatal power, God may educe good from the fact of 
its existence. In opposition to its very nature and to all its ten- 
dencies, God may make it the occasion of good to the universe, 
and of glory to himself. And Dr. Taylor says the same. In 
commenting on Gen. 50: 20, he says: ‘“ Here nothing more is 
said, than that God meant or purposed the wicked act of selling 
Joseph into Egypt to be the occasion of good; as he doubtless 
does design in respect to all sin.” (Vol. ii. p. 252.) Very 
well; this is just what we say, and all we say, and all that we 
have occasion to say, in vindicating “ the wisdom of God in the 
permission of sin.” And we now beseech the followers of Dr. 
Taylor, whatever else they may think proper to charge upon us, 
that they will never more charge us with holding that “ sin is a 
necessary means of the greatest good.” 

It has been usual with those who adopt the commonly received 
theory as to the introduction of sin, to make a distinction between 
what God purposes in view of the great whole, and what he 
prefers in view of particular evils considered in themselves. This 
distinction Dr. Taylor discards altogether. ‘ The will cannot prefer 
one thing to another, in themselves considered, and at the same 
time prefer the latter to the former, all things considered. The 
mind may involuntarily desire one thing more than another, in 
themselves considered. But an involuntary desire is not an act 
of will.” (Vol. i. p. 70.) But are the positions here laid down 
to be received as true? It is needless to argue this question, since 
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Dr. Taylor ultimately decides it, as he does a good many others, 
against himself. The third essay in the appendix to these vo- 
lumes is on the question, “In what respects may God be sup- 
posed to purpose different and even opposite events?” He here 
not only admits, but argues at great length, that God may be 
supposed to purpose, and of consequence to will, different and 
even opposite events, in different respects. Men often do this, 
he says, and why may we not suppose that God does the same? 
He even applies the distinction to the existence of sin. ‘ Sin is 
an event which God has, in one respect, purposed shall take place, 
and prefers should take place, and this in perfect consistency 
with an unqualified preference, in another respect, that it should 
not take place.” (Vol. ii. p. 338.) 

But what is Dr. Taylor’s theory, as to the introduction of sin ? 
It is simply the old Arminian, deistical hypothesis, that God 
could not prevent it." He would have preferred greatly, all things 
considered, that there should be no sin. But if free, moral agents 
are created, and a moral system is introduced, there must be sin. 
It is a necessity, in the very nature of things, which Omnipotence 
can no more. prevent, than it can perform other natural im- 
possibilities. 

We are aware that Dr. Taylor often shrinks from saying as 
much as this, preferring rather to state the subject hypothetically. 
*“‘T do not affirm that God could prevent all sin in a moral system, 
but simply that its prevention in such a system may be impossible 
to him.” (Vol. ii. p. 340.) And yet all his reasonings proceed 
on the supposition, that the prevention of sin 7s an impossibility. 
Take the following instances as examples: ‘ God’s moral gov- 
ernment aims at the highest conceivable good, and is perfectly 


* Heylin, an Arminian of the seventeenth century, says : “‘ God neither did decree 
sin, as a means or method of which he might make use, nor did he so much as per- 
mit it, in the strict sense of the word, considering that he that doth permit, having 
power to hinder, is guilty of the evil that doth follow on it.” (Sum of Chris. Theol. 
p. 86.) Chevalier Ramsey, a Universalist, says: “God did not certainly know that 
his creatures would fall; and if he had known it, he could not have hindered it, con- 
sistently with their free agency.” (In Bellamy’s Works, vol. ii. p. 106.) Chubb 
argues that God could not have prevented moral evil, but by ‘‘ preventing himself 
from making such creatures as we are.” (Works, p. 268.) Rousseau says: ‘‘ Man, be 
patient. The evils you suffer are a necessary effect of nature. The eternal and 
beneficent Being would have been glad to exempt you from them. The reason why 
he has not done better is, that he could not.” (Letter to Voltaire.) 
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adapted to secure it, and would have secured it, but that sin, an 
unwelcome intruder, whose entrance could not be prevented, 
has come in, and prostrated in a degree the benevolent designs 
of God.” ‘‘ God prefers, all things considered, that all his crea- . 
tures should perfectly obey his law; but a portion of them will 
sin, and there is no preventing it.” ‘God is not as happy as he 
might have been if all his creatures had been perfectly obedient. 
Why then did he not make them perfectly obedient? He could 
not.” ‘ God is as happy as he can be, so far as his power to 
render himself happy is concerned; and the deficiency of his 
happiness, arising from the existence of sin, or non-existence of 
holiness, is one which he could not prevent.” (Vol. ii. p. 357.) 

Not only are the reasonings of Dr. Taylor based on the supposi- 
tion that God could not prevent the introduction of sin in a moral 
system, but he often says as much as this: “ There is no alternative 
but this: either God can prevent all sin in the case, or he cannot. 
If he cannot, then he may be sincere in the prohibition of it in 
his law. But if he can, and does not, then he cannot be sincere 
in its prohibition, in any case in which sin takes place.” (Vol. i. 
p. 199.) ‘ The assumption that God can prevent all moral evil in 
a moral system is wholly groundless and unauthorized.” (Vol. i. 
p- 307). ‘ The power of the creature to sin is superior to God’s 
power.” (Page 309.) “ What, then, is the impossibility of God’s 
preventing all sin in moral beings, which it is now supposed may 
exist? I answer: It is an impossibility, the supposition of which 
involves a contradiction, in the nature of the case. It is the im- 
possibility of God’s preventing moral beings from sinning, by 
any thing which: he can do, when beings who can sin in despite 
of God, do in this respect what they can do.” (Page 309.) 
** God secures to himself the highest blessedness which, in the 
nature of things, he can secure ; because, in a moral system the 
best conceivable, Omnipotence, by the mere dint of power, could 
not avail to prevent an infringement of his rights, and the marring 
of his own highest blessedness, as well as that of his kingdom, by 
sin.” (Vol. ii. p. 147.) To prevent the existence of sin, 
and to secure obedience, God has in fact done all he could do, in 
the circumstances in which it exists.” He acquiesces in it, 
therefore, as ‘an unavoidable evil.” (Vol. ii. p. 301.) ‘“ There 
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would be more good without sin than with it, in every instance, if 
God could prevent it in the precise circumstances in which it 
will take place. But he cannot.” (Vol. ii. p. 8338.) “ The 
- glory that will accrue to God from his works depends, not on the 
degree of happiness actually secured, but on the fact that he has 
secured the greatest amount which he can secure.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 8347.) ‘ When we have supposed the most perfect system of 
influences conceivable, except Omnipotence should secure univer- 
sal and perfect holiness and happiness, the question still returns, 
Why not so exert his omnipotence as to secure this result? Can 
human ingenuity devise an answer, or even be authorized to say 
there can be any other reason, except that a perfect God cannot 
prevent all sin, even under the best conceivable system; or, in 
other words, cannot prevent all sin for ever, without destroying 
moral agency?” (Vol. ii. p. 866.) 

We have given these quotations the more at length, that every 
reader may understand what were the real sentiments of Dr. 
Taylor on the question before us. The view which he held was 
not a mere supposition, or hypothesis, though he often took the 
precaution to express himself in that way. He really held and 
taught, as plainly as words can teach any thing, that God could 
not create a moral system, and prevent the introduction of sin. 
He might have prevented its appearance at particular points, 
when and where it did appear; but if excluded there, it would 
have broken in somewhere else, and under circumstances of 
greater injury. God has done the best that he could do in the 
case ; but to have a moral system, and exclude sin entirely from 
it, was, in the nature of things, impossible. 

Such, then, is the theory before us; and now what is the proof 
of it? On what evidence does it rest? The Scriptures, cer-~ 
tainly, do not teach such a doctrine. They seem most explicitly 
to contradict it. They throw the moral world into the hands of 
God, as really and as entirely as the natural world. They repre- 
sent him as controlling both alike, according to his pleasure. If 
‘he covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepareth rain for the 
earth, and maketh grass to grow upon the mountains, and giveth 
to the beast his food,” he is said, with equal explicitness, and 
with just as little qualification, to fashion the hearts of men, to 
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control their purposes, to direct their steps, and to turn them as 
he pleases, even as the rivers of, water are turned. 

But Dr. Taylor says that in order to be free, responsible 
agents, God’s creatures must have the natural power to obey or - 
disobey, to do right or wrong. If then, from the nature of the 
case, they must have such a power, no one can be certain that 
they will not exercise it. If they can transgress the laws of 
God, they may transgress them ; and if they can and may trans- 
gress them, what certainty is there that they never will? ‘ The 
fact that moral beings can sin, under any and every preventing 
influence from God, for ever precludes the possibility of proving, a 
priori, that they will not, and that there may not be an impossi- 
bility that God should prevent all moral evil, under a moral 
system. (Vol.i. p. 315.) “ How can it be proved that a be- 
ing who can do wrong, in counteraction of all that God can do to 
prevent him, will not do wrong?” (Vol. ii. p. 342.) But this 
reasoning, if it proves any thing, proves vastly too much. It 
proves that there can be no certainty as to the future characters 
and conduct of moral beings anywhere. There can be no cer- 
tainty that saints and angels will not sin in heaven. They are 
free, moral agents, and have all the faculties of moral agents. 
They can break God’s laws if they will; and how shall it be 
proved that they never will? Indeed, there can be no certainty, 
on this ground, that Christ himself will not, at some period, fall 
into sin. He is a free moral agent, — he can sin, if he will; and 
who can prove that he never will? Yea, more: there is no cer- 
tainty, on this ground, and can be none, that the very devils will 
not yet repent and return to their duty. They are free moral 
agents; they can repent if they will; they ought to repent ; and 
who shall say that they never will 2? A course of reasoning which, 
if it proves anything, proves as much as this, may well be re- 
garded as proving nothing. In fact, it does prove nothing to the 
purpose, unless it be on the supposition that the moral agency of 
creatures renders them, guoad hoe, independent of God, and places 
them out from under his control. 

But Dr. Taylor insists that it is impossible to vindicate God’s 
sincerity in the requisitions of his law, except upon the supposition 
that he desires, all things considered, that his creatures should 
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obey, and is doing all that he has power to do to secure their 
obedience. ‘“* There is no alternative but this: Either he can 
prevent all sin in the case, or he cannot. If he cannot, then he 
. may be sincere in the prohibition of it in hislaw. Butif he can, 
and does not, he cannot be sincere in its prohibition in any case 
in which sin takes place.” (Vol. i. p. 199.) 

But we do not accept the alternative here presented. May 
not God be sincere, in the requisitions of his law and the invita- 
tations of his gospel, on supposition that he is doing all that he 
properly, consistently can do to secure obedience, without suppos- 
ing him to go beyond the bounds of propriety and consistency, 
and put. forth all the resources of his omnipotence in vain? All 
Christians believe that God desires the obedience of his moral 
subjects, and that he is doing everything he can do, consistently 
with his dignity and glory as a sovereign, and with the best good 
of his vast dominion, to secure their obedience. And is not this 
enough to vindicate his sincerity? Must he push his endeavors 
beyond the bounds of consistency and propriety, and do an ab- 
solute wrong to himself and the universe, in order to show him- 
self sincere ? 

Dr. Taylor is very fond of illustrating this point in his argument, 
by instances drawn from earthly relations. But does not a parent 
or a magistrate sufficiently show the sincerity of his requisitions, 
by doing all that he can do consistently to secure obedience? Or 
must he go beyond this, and do all that he possibly can do, whe- 
ther consistent or inconsistent, right or wrong ? 

Our objections to the hypothesis of Dr. Taylor are more than we 
have now time or space to enumerate. In the first place, it leads 
him into confusion and error in regard to other points of Christian 
doctrine. With a view to inaugurate his hypothesis, he is obliged 
to set up the oft-refuted, Arminian theory of the self-originating, 
self-determining power of the will. And this, without any 
formal discussion, he does set up. He virtually assumes it. 
As already shown, he maintains that moral agents have, in respect 
to sinning or not sinning, such an ability as renders it uncertain 
whether they will sin or not. 

In order to carry out his hypothesis, Dr. Taylor is obliged to talk 
strangely, incoherently on the subject of motives. In a passage 
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already quoted, he says, —as he is obliged to say in consistency 
with his doctrine of the will, — that “ power or influence cannot 
be predicated of motive, or of any thing else which determines the 
will. The only power in the case is the will, which is equally . 
adequate to either act.” (Vol. i. p.194.) But in other con- 
nections, he lays the greatest stress upon motives, ascribing to 
them a mighty influence, and speaking of them as, in some sense, 
the causes of our actions. “ There can no more be a choice without 
a motive, than an effect without a cause.” (Vol. i. p. 186.) 
‘To be the author of that system of truth, of evidence, of mo- 
tive, which is adapted to control and direct intelligent, free, moral 


without in the least infringing on the noble prerogative of their 
freedom, imposes a new demand on Omnipotence, and imparts a 
grandeur and glory to God’s dominion, which excludes from 
thought every other.” (Vol. i. p.336.) In another place, Dr. 
Taylor says that ‘* physical propensities may be so strong toward 
@ given action, or course of action, and the motives or temptations 
so powerful, that such action will be certain.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 313.) 
And yet in these cases, where physical propensities and mo- 
tives are so strong as to create a certainty of action, the subjects 
of them retain all their natural power to act differently from 
what they do. And hence, according to a favorite course of 
reasoning with Dr. Taylor, they may act differently from what they 
do; and who can prove that they will not? Hence the certainty 
created is no certainty, after all. 

This theory as to the existence of sin goes to modify, and to 
some extent nullify, the doctrine of God’s purposes. Dr. Taylor 
believes that the purposes of God are universal,— that he even 
purposed the existence of sin. But why did he purpose the ex- 
istence of sin? For the very good reason, that he knew he could 
not prevent its existence. He desired to prevent it, not only in 
itself considered, but all things considered. He would have 
been glad, in every view, to prevent it; but he knew that he 
could not, and have a moral system ; and he was wise enough to 
forbear purposing what he knew he could not perform. Now this, 
certainly, is a strange view of God’s eternal purposes, and the 
reasons of them. 
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According to Dr. Taylor’s theory as to the introduction of sin, 
its existence. obviously involves no mystery. This has usually ° 
been thought a very mysterious subject, — the most so that ever 
tasked the ingenuity of man. But what mystery in the occur- 
rence of that which God could not hinder, — in the entrance of 
that into his dominion, to exclude which was in the nature of 
things impossible ? 

On the ground we are considering, there is no propriety in 
speaking of God as permitting sin. Dr. Bellamy wrote a trea- 
tise on the ‘* Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin;” and 
this has been the usual phraseology in our churches on the sub- 
ject. But why tell of God’s permitting that which, in the cir- 
cumstances, he had no power to prevent? As well might any 
of us be said to permit the sun to rise or to set, or the wind to 
blow east or west. 

The view we are considering as to the existence of sin is incon- 
sistent with the highest happiness of the Supreme Being. This 
Dr. Taylor admits. God ‘is indeed truly said to be perfectly 
blessed, because he securcs to himself the highest blessedness 
which, in the nature of things, he can secure ; because, in a mo- 
ral system the best conceivable, Omnipotence, by the mere dint 
of power, could not avail to prevent an infringement of his rights, 
and the marring of his own highest blessedness, as well as that 
of his kingdom, by sin.” ‘One sin impairs this blessedness ; 
much more the sins of a world.” ‘Such is a part of the work of 
sin. God is not as blessed, — his kingdom is not as blessed, as 
law and justice claimed of every subject that they should be, as 
the effect of obedience ; not as blessed as they might and would 
have been, had there been no sin.” (Vol. ii. pp. 146, 147.) 
These admissions are explicit, and are a necessary result of the 
ground taken by Dr. Taylor. To suppose a being, having the 
perfections of God, and occupying the place of God as the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, to be under the necessity of seeing 
and suffering a vast amount of evil which he cannot prevent, and 
of doing for his creatures, not the best that he would, but only the 
best that he can, — how can such a being be happy? How can 
he be satisfied with the work of his hands? He may indeed ac- 
quiesce in the result, to use one of Dr. Taylor’s expressions, “ as 
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an unavoidable evil;”? but how can he be happy in it? How can 
‘he look upon it, as hé is constrained to do, but with. eternal and 
most painful regrets ? . 

We have said before, that Dr. Taylor’s mode of accounting for 
the existence of sin is inconsistent with the Scriptures. It is so 
in the respect just noticed. The Scriptures ascribe an infinite 
blessedness to the Supreme Being. But the theory before us fa- 
tally and confessedly detracts from this blessedness. The Scrip- 
tures represent God as doing his pleasure among the armies of 
heaven, and the inhabitants of earth. ‘ He is of one mind, and 
none can turn him, and whatsoever his soul desireth, even that 
he doeth.” (Job xxiii. 18.) But according to the theory before 
us, God is not doing all that his soul desireth. He cannot do it. 
‘¢ The power of the creature to sin is superior to God’s power ” 
of prevention ; so that men may be said to “sin in despite of 
God.” The Scriptures, as before remarked, place the moral 
world completely in the hands of God,— as much so as the na- 
tural world. Else, how can he fulfil his predictions? How can 
he answer prayer? How can he carry into effect all his great 
and good designs? But the theory before us takes the moral 
world out, in great measure, from under the control of God, set- 
ting up a power which, in its appropriate sphere of action, is 
higher than his, and whose perverse workings he cannot prevent. 

And the view we have considered is as untenable on philoso- 
phical grounds, as it is on that of the Bible. Sin came into 
existence at the first, we are told, because God had not mo- 
tives enough at command, with which to prevent it. The uni- 
verse, as it then was, did not present sufficient motives to enable 
the Divine Being to sustain in holiness all the creatures that he 
had made. They would sin and fall, “in despite of God.” He 
needed the motives resulting from the sin and fall of a part, to 
enable him to sustain the rest. 

But we see no force or reason in this view of the case. Dr. 
Taylor admits (what is true) that the external, objective motives 
in favor of holiness are always intrinsically stronger than those in 
favor of sin. ‘ It is impossible, in the nature of things, that God 
should create a moral being, without placing him under a stronger 
motive, — a far higher inducing influence, — to the performance 
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of right, than to the performance of wrong moral action.” (Vol. i. . 
p- 185.) Dr. Taylor speaks, in another place, of the “ infinite 
preponderance of motive” in favor of right moral action, com- 
pared with that in favor of sin. (Vol. i. p. 816.) But if this 
be true, why could not God, by the mere presentation of motives, 
have kept his creatures from falling, at the first, or at any subse- 
quent peridd of their existence? In order to do this, it was only 
necessary that their minds should be kept duly enlightened, free 
from prejudice and bias, and that the motives in favor of right 
doing should be presented in their true light. And could not 
God have done as much as this for his creatures, — done it under 
any supposable circumstances, — done it without at all encroach- 
ing upon their moral freedom ? 

The supposition that God could not, by the presentation’ o 
motives, have kept his creatures from falling into sin, is incon- 
sistent with itself. According to this view, the beings who 
first fell, fell from the want of motives to sustain them. The 
universe, as it then was, did not furnish motives sufficient to 
enable the Almighty to hold them up. And yet, on the same 
theory, in the very act of their fall, these beings overcame such 
powerful motives, they broke through so many and endearing 
obligations, as to render themselves infinitely guilty, and deserv- 
ing of eternal condemnation. The theory is, therefore, inconsis- 
tent with itself. If one part of it is true, the other cannot be. 
If the angels fell through such a deficiency of motive that it was 
not possible even for the Almighty to sustain them; it would 
seem that they could not be very criminal for their transgression. 
On the other hand, if their fall was exceedingly criminal, — so cri- 
minal as justly to expose them to eternal death (which all but 
Universalists believe), then they must have resisted and overcome, 
or at least criminally forgotten and disregarded, a vast amount 
of motive, — motives enough, had they been exhibited and set 
home by accompanying divine energies, to have restrained them 
effectually from sin. 

In short, the theory that sin obtruded itself into God’s moral 
kingdom because he had not the power to prevent it, is, in every 


view we can take of the subject, inadmissible. It never has been 
27 
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admitted by serious, orthodox Christians, and it never can be. 
The theory, we have seen, is not a new one. It has been held 
and advocated by the opposers of evangelical religion these hun- 
dreds of years ; while it has been repudiated by Calvinists, by 
orthodox men, almost without an exception. * 


* The following authorities show how this subject has been held by standard writers 
in the Christian church : — 


Catvin. —‘‘ That is not done without God’s will, which yet is contrary to his 
will; because it would not be done, if he did not permit it; and this permission is 
not involuntary, but voluntary.” — Inst., book i. chap. xviii. sect. 5. 

ARCHBISHOP UsHER. — “ God is said to permit sin, because he could, by his grace, 
hinder and prevent sins, that none should be committed.’’ — Sum of Christian Reli- 
gion, p. 52. 

CHaRNocK. — “Sin entered the world, either God willing the permission of it, or 
not willing the permission ofit. The latter cannot be said; for then the creature is 
more powerful than God, and can do that which God does not permit. God can, if 
he be pleased, banish all sin, in a moment, out of the world. He could have pre- 
vented the revolt of angels, and the fall of men.’? — Works (folio), vol. i. p. 520. 

Bates. — “The Divine power could have preserved man in his integrity, ..... 
without any prejudice to his freedom.” — Works, vol. i. p. 212. 

RweLey. —‘* God might have prevented the first entrance of sin into the world, by 
his immediate interposure, and so have kept man upright, as well as made him 
80.” — Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 161. 

Dr. Git. — God could have kept the serpent out of the garden, or he could 
have hindered the temptation from having any influence upon our first parents, but 
this he did not. Nor did he withhold Adam from sinning, which he could have 
done.” — Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 464. 

PRESIDENT WILLARD. — “God could have assisted Adam, and kept him, but he 
did not.” — Body of Divinity, p. 179. 

PRESIDENT EDWARDs.— “ Objectors may say, God cannot always prevent men’s 
sins, unless he acts contrary to the free nature of the subject, or without destroy- 
ing men’s liberty. But will they deny that an omnipotent and infinitely wise God 
could possibly invent and set before men such strong motives to obedience, and 
have kept them before them in such a manner, as should have influenced all man- 
kind to continue in their obedience as the elect angels have done, without destroy - 
ing their liberty ?”” — Decrees and Election, sect. 19. 

Dr. BELLAMY. — ‘It was in God’s power to have confirmed all intelligences in 
holiness, at the first, and left them moral agents notwithstanding.” — Works, vol, 

i. p. 50. 

Dr. Horxins. — “ God will not do any thing, nor will he suffer any thing to be 
done, which is not, on the whole, wisest and best. Therefore, when we find that 
sin and misery have taken place in God’s world, and under his government, we may 
be certain that it is, on the whole, best it should be so.” — System of Divinity, vol, 
i. p. 139. 

Dr. Dwicut. —“ God has actually preserved some of the angels from falling, and 
will preserve the spirits of just men made perfect; and this has been and will be 
done, without‘infringing at all on their moral agency. Of course, he could just aS 
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We prefer the commonly received view of this difficult sub- 
ject, — that so ably set forth by Bellamy & Hopkins. “‘ God has 
made all things for himself.”” The display of his own glory, in- 
volving (as it does) the highest possible good, is with him, as it 
should be, the grand object. If then God saw in eternity that he 
could best glorify himself in the work of redemption,— and there 
could be no redemption if there were no sinners to be re- 
deemed, — then we have a good and sufficient reason for the 
permission of sin. It came into the universe, as remarked above, 
not because God loved it, or felt indifferent in regard to it; for he 
hated it with a perfect hatred. Not because it was a necessary 
means of the greatest good, or has any tendency to good ; for all 
its tendencies are the other way. But God purposed and per- 
mitted its existence, because he saw that, evil as it is in itself and 
in all its tendencies, he could, by over-ruling and counteracting 
its evil tendencies, — by defeating it, crushing it, and redeeming 
vast numbers of its wretched victims: from its curse and its 
power, — display more fully the riches and glory of his character 
before the eyes of his dutiful creatures, and thus give them the 
means of knowing him better, and of loving and enjoying him 
more, than would be possible in any other way. In other words, 
sin and redemption were permitted to have a place in the great 
plan of God, because he saw that, notwithstanding incidental evils, 
this was the best conceivable plan, — the plan most glorious to 
himself, and best calculated to promote the good of the intelligent 
universe, as a whole. 

And such, even according to Dr. Taylor, will be the issue of 


easily have preserved Adam from falling, without infringing on his moral agency.” 
— Theology, sermon xxvii. 

Dr. Knapp. — “ God foresaw the existence of evil, and permits it. He has ad- 
mitted it into his general plan, because he can make it, in its connection with other 
things, the occasion of a good which, without it, either could not be effected at all, 
or at least not so well as by its being permitted.” — Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 523. 

Dr. BEECHER. — “‘ God loves holiness and abhors sin, and was able to prevent tts 
existence. He could have forborne to create whom he, foresaw would rebel, or he 
was able to keep them from falling. But he did not doit. Abhorring sin with all 
his heart, and able to keep it out of his dominions, he permitted it to enter.’” — Ser- 
mon at the Funeral of Obookiah, p. 5. 

Dr. Payson. —‘* Why God should permit angels or man to fall, we cannot tell. 
That he did permit them to fall, is certain; because, had he thought proper, he 
could doubtless have prevented their apostacy.” — Sermons, vol. i. p. 43. 
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this glorious plan of providence and grace, through eternal ages. 
He speaks of the atonement of Christ, as ‘‘ the mightiest miracle 
of earth, — the wonder and joy of heaven; revealing the mani- 
fold wisdom of God to principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, and showing God in all the majesty of his justice, and in 
all the riches of his mercy, toward this sinful world.” (Vol. ii., 
p- 17.) This testimony is to the purpose. It is just and true. 
We may well suppose that the inhabitants of heaven already 
know much more of God, they love and enjoy him more, than 
would have been possible but for this work of redemption. And 
certainly there could have been no redemption, if there had been 
no sinners to be redeemed. In this view, it is easy to see that 
the existence of sin may be made an ultimate gain to the uni- 
verse, —an unspeakable gain, — and all this in direct opposition 
to its own evil nature and tendencies, simply through the won- 
der-working power and grace of God. 

God is continually bringing good out of evil,—is overruling 
particular sins for a greater good, before our eyes in the present 
present world. He made the sin of Joseph’s brethren in selling 
him into Egypt, the occasion of preserving the family of Jacob, 
and with it the visible church of God, through long years of 
famine. He made the obstinacy of Pharaoh in refusing to let 
the people go, the occasion of displaying his power and glory be- 
fore the Egyptians, and the surrounding nations. “ For this 
cause have I raised thee up, that I might show-my power in thee, 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the earth.” 
(Ex., ix., 16.) Through the wickedness of those who crucified 
the Lord, God brought in the great atonement, and with it-all the 
blessings of salvation. God overruled the persecution that arose 
about Stephen, for the scattering of the disciples and the wider 
diffusion of the gospel. God made the persecution of the Puri- 
tans, under Elizabeth and her successors, the occasion of the set- 
tlement of New England. He made the imprisonment of John 
Bunyan in Bedford Jail, the occasion of the writing of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. In all these, and the like instances, we see not only 
that God can overrule particular acts or courses of sin for a 
greater good, but that he continually does it, and how he does 
it. Not by changing the nature of sin, — not by turning it into 
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a good, or a means of good; but by overruling, counteracting, 
defeating its pernicious tendencies, he makes it, as Dr. Taylor says, 
“* the occasion” of a greater good to man, and of higher glory to 
himself. And thus will he do, ultimately, in regard to all the ‘sin 
which he permits. He will overrule its existence for his own 
highest glory and the greatest good. 

But we have dwelt on this difficult subject long enough. We 
have set forth the theory of Dr. Taylor. We have considered 
his reasons for it, and found them inconclusive and objectionable.* 
And as the presentation of this subject was obviously the leading 
design, the animus of these lectures, with the dismissal of it we 
propose, after a very few additional remarks, to lay down our 
pen. 


* This question needs to be contemplated from a still higher point, and with a 
broader view, which we can now only indicate briefly. It needs to be remembered, 
that language derived from the operations of finite minds, applies but imperfectly 
and inaccurately to the divine mind. A man, having a practical question to decide, 
must first collect the necessary facts, if he has not done it already; he must con- 
sider tendencies ; he must calculate results; he must balance anticipated advanta- 
ges and disadvantages, and as he finds the one or the other preponderate, he must 
come to his decision. He may, during this process, find that certain things which 
he would like, are attainable only by sacrificing other things that, * considered in 
themselves,” are desirable, and that, “‘all things considered,’”’ it will be wise to 
make the sacrifice; and therefore he comes to the decision, that he will make it. 
The terms, ‘‘in itself considered ’’ and “all things considered,” describe mental 
states which are parts of such a process; a process by which a mind, previously un- 
decided, comes to a decision. But we may not conceive of the divine mind as en- 
gaged in such a process ; as considering things, first separately, estimating each, 
and preferring one to ahother “in itself considered ;” and then considering them all 
in combination, and thus coming to a conclusion. When we are obliged, — as we 
sometimes are, and as the Scriptures sometimes do,—to use such language in 
speaking of God, we should remember that the language is applicable to him only 
figuratively. If understood literally, it is inaccurate; and if we take it as literal and 
accurate, and reason from it logically, we may arrive at absurd and even blasphe- 
mous conclusions. 

The same remark is applicable when we speak of God’s plan, —that is, his ar- 
rangement of means for the attainment of an end; as if he, like men, had jirst 
chosen an end to be attained, and had then selected means, and then arranged 
those means into a plan of operations for the attainment of that end. This also is 
figurative and inadequate; safe, if safely used, within the limits prescribed by 
Christian humility and reverence, but not safe if taken as literal and adequate, and 
carried logically beyond those limits. So, we may not ascribe to God, unless figu- 
ratively, our process of generalization, — of basing general ideas on the considera- 
tion of particulars; or any other of those numerous processes, which are necessary 
for us because we are finite, — because we begin life in ignorance, and must acquire 
or receive all the knowledge we ever possess, and must form all the rational deci- 
sions which are ever ours. 
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Dr. Taylor represents himself as differing widely from his breth- 
ren who take the common view as to the introduction of sin, and 
draws from their sentiments the most frightful conclusions. 
Speaking of those who hold that God prefers, on the whole, that 
sin should exist, he asks, ‘‘ What proof, then, that every creature 
of his power, formed in his image, will not become a fiend, and 
his moral universe a pandemonium? Dream of any thing else, 
and enjoy it as you may ; but dream not, for consolation’s sake, of 
a benevolent God who is the minister of sin! Of all the absur- 
dities that ever disgraced Deism, or Universalism, or any other 
system of faith, that which combines the character of the perfect 
God and a perfect Devil in one being is the most monstrous.” 
(Vol. i. p. 201.) In another place, Dr. Taylor says that these 
men “ give their sanction to a principle which, by just reasoning, 
sustains downright Atheism.” (Vol. i. p.312.) How is it, then, 
that Dr. Taylor and his followers have continued to fraternize with 
men such as these, insisting, as they often do, that there is little or 
no difference between themselves and us? Certainly, men who are 
on the high road to Atheism, and whose God is “the minister of 
sin,’ combining “ the character of the perfect God and a perfect 
Devil,” ought not to be greeted and had in fellowship as 
Christians. 

Dr. Taylor speaks very disparagingly — more so, we think, than 
becomes his modesty —of those who have preceded him in the 
attempt to systematize the doctrines of religion, and present them 
in a connected, scientific form. ‘* We have had, with more or 
less of Natural Theology, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
Bodies of Divinity, Systems of Theology, Confessions of. Faith, 
Creeds and Catechisms. It is not my design to raise the question 
concerning the utility of what may be called Systematic Theology, 
but to say that all the attempts made by theologians to systema- 
tize the great and substantial truths of natural and revealed theo- 
logy have hitherto proved UTTER AND COMPLETE FAILURES, by a 
necessity arising from the manner in which they have been 
made.” (Vol. ii. p. 2.) Shades of Melancthon and Calvin, of 
Edwards, Hopkins, Chalmers, and Dwight! what think you of this 
allegation? Have you understood before, that all your endea- 
vors, painful and long continued, to investigate and exhibit the 
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great truths of religion, and vindicate the ways of God to men, 
were ‘‘ utter and complete failures”? And all this because you 
had not discovered that God has no power to prevent the in- 
trusion of sin, and therefore has concluded to permit it! 

But let us hear Dr. Taylor further on the same point. ‘I appeal 
to the ablest theologians, from Augustine to President Edwards, 
and to the more eminent of those who have followed of the same 
general class of divines, and I ask, Who has placed the human 
conscience under the weight and pressure of God’s authority to 
immediate duty, as the Bible does? Where, in the whole range 
of theological literature, can be found any thing which, even in 
pretences, can be esteemed a thorough treatise on the high relation 
of God,—to which his every other relation is subservient, — 
that of the supreme and rightful moral governor of his moral 
creation? When, or by whom, either in natural or revealed the- 
ology, has any satisfactory or even plausible attempt been made 
to unfold the moral government of God?” (Vol. ii. p. 26.) We 
knew before that Dr. Taylor and his followers were inclined to boast 
of their discoveries and advances in the matter of theological 
science ; but we were not quite prepared for a development such 
as this. What a blessing it is to live in this nineteenth century, 
and enjoy the new light which beams upon us from the Divinity 
Hall: at New Haven, and from the goodly volumes which have 
issued forth from thence ! 

But to close seriously. We feel constrained to say that these 
volumes have disappointed us ;— not so much as to the subject. 
matter of them, and the sentiments which they contain, for we 
had understood these things before; but as to the modesty of 
their pretensions, and the style and manner in which they are 
written. Dr. Taylor was long a favorite preacher, and the style of 
his printed discourses is, in general, perspicuous, earnest, and im- 
pressive. And the closing passages of some of these lectures, 
where the preaching style is adopted, are forcible and eloquent in 
a high degree. But for some cause, the style of the lectures 
generally is very different. It might be expected to be meta- 
physical, as are the subjects of which they treat; but it is more 
than that. It is dry, wordy, involved, repetitious, hard to read, 
and harder often to be understood. If these lectures were read to 
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theological students as they are here printed, we wonder not that 
the number of students fell off at New Haven, during the latter 
years of Dr, Taylor’s life. We rather wonder that so many con- 
tinued. Very few people, even ministers and theologians, will 
ever read these volumes through. They will buy them, and 
begin them, and read a while; butif their experience is like ours, 
they will soon become tired, and, unless under some obligation to 
complete the perusal by a certain day, will Jay them aside till 
some more convenient season. 


Art. Il.— On tHe Power or ContRARY CHOICE. 


Tis phrase, as a phrase, rather than any well-defined idea 
conveyed by it, serves as the corner-stone of that scheme that 
has of late come in to displace the New England theology, while 
adopting its name. It is employed to relieve the difficulty which 
is felt by some, in contemplating the fact that fallen men begin 
their moral existence under decisive bias to sin. By saying that, 
though we are sure to choose that which is sinful, we have, at the 
time of this choice, the power of a contrary choice, the: case 
seems to be relieved of some of its difficulties. The precise 
thing that is meant by this power of contrary choice, perhaps 
we, after all our endeavors, have failed to apprehend. Nor do 
we know much of the origin and history of this new conception. 
We see that it answers, in a scheme of doctrines, ends similar to 
those attempted to be anewered by the old idea of a self-deter- 
mining power of the will; and the nearer we come to a satis- 
factory definition of it, the nearer we bring it to an identity with 
that idea. If we could trace the history of its development, we 
might perhaps better understand what it is. But we have not 
been-able to do this. 

There is a pretence that the younger Edwards developed the 
idea, in his “ Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity,” in opposition 
to Dr. West, who held to “‘ a power to act or not to act ”’ residing 
in the will. Perhaps it may be said that he developed its 
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absurdity. That supposed power to act or not to act bore a 
close resemblance to this power of a contrary choice. And that, 
Edwards the younger said, was “the main point on which the 
hinge of the whole controversy turns ;”’ that is, the controversy 
between West and Edwards. Of Dr. West’s views he says: — 


“ A power to act or not to act is his definition of that liberty for which 
he contends, and in support of which he has written two books. And if he 
is not able to give a single instance of such a power, it is high time for him 
to give it up, and the whole controversy, of which this is the hinge. No 
wonder Dr. West’s correspondent did not understand what the Doctor 
meant by this power, if the Doctor himself did not understand it so far as to be 
able to give an instance of it. A power to act or not to act must either mean a 
power to choose or refuse, or a power to act or cease from all action, either 
in choosing or refusing. If the former be the meaning, it is no more than 
we all grant, provided by power be meant natural power. But if in this 
case moral power be intended, — a power opposed to moral necessity, which 
is the previous certainty of a moral action, — this we utterly deny; because 
it implies that there is a previous perfect uncertainty in the nature of 
things, and in the divine mind, whether we shall choose or refuse the pro- 
posed object. Ifthe last be the meaning of the power to act or not to act, as 
this is a power to sink ourselves into a state of unfeeling and blockish torpor, 
I appeal to the reader whether Dr. West, or Limborch, or any other man, 
has ever had or can have any idea of such a power.” 


Dr. Edwards comes perhaps still nearer to a detection in Dr. 
West of that idea which is the subject of our inquiry, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 


“The Doctor [West] puts the case of his choosing coffee when that, tea, 
and chocolate were offered him, and all appeared equally eligible, and says, 
‘I believe that it will be impossible, in this and a multitude of instances, to 
assign any accident or circumstance which determines the mind to its 
choice among other things which appear equally fit and eligible. Conse- 
quently, here is an undeniable proof of the liberty for which we contend.’ 
The liberty for which he here contends is the power to choose one of seve- 
rally equally eligible things. If by power he means natural or physical 
power, I grant that we have such a power, to choose not only one of several 
things equally eligible, if any such there be, but one of things ever so un- 
equally eligible, and take the least eligible. A man may be under no invol- 
untary restraint from taking an object ever so ineligible. But if, by power 
to choose one of several equally eligible things, he mean a power opposed 
to moral necessity, it is a previous uncertainty which he will choose. But 
there is in this case no more previous uncertainty in the nature of things, 
and in the divine mind, than in any case whatever.” 
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These quotations will show that Dr. West was directing his 
endeavors after something like what is sought by those who speak 
of a power of contrary choice. He was evidently laboring to find 
an escape from the controlling influence of motives, and some- 
thing like the will’s acting in equilibrio, and free from any pre- 
vious certainty as to what its acts would be, in his supposing the 
case of his choosing coffee when ‘tea or chocolate was just as 
eligible. Dr. Edwards, in answering this, took the same ground 
that we should take as to this new power supposed ; admitting 
that if mere natural power of choosing, or the liberty of choosing, 
free from involuntary restraint, were meant, such a power ex- 
ists. In his treatment of Dr. West’s power not to act, he 
showed plainly that he made no departure from the views taken 
by his father, against both the self-determining power of the 
will and the supposed power of contrary choice. But the light 
of these quotations will serve us better as we advance. 

Unless we find the first notice of what is now called the power 
of contrary choice in Dr. West, set forth in his debates with the 
younger Edwards, we find it nowhere approved by any distin- 
guished writer, till we find it in Dr. Taylor, in whom it appears 
as a main constructive idea of what was called the New Haven 
theology. Since that, it has stood in similar relations to the 
other forms of effort made to displace the true Edwardean sys- 
tem. 

The trath is, the concession that Edwards effectually ex- 
ploded the notion of a self-determining power of the will is 
concurred in by many who really, but unconsciously, hold to the 
substance of the exploded thing. They see the annihilation so 
thoroughly done, that they are aware of the folly of any attempt 
to reproduce the broken idol. Yet the exigencies of their the- 
ology demand it; their scheme has an aching void without it, — 
which void they seek to fill with what seems very like the ghost 
of the demolished fiction, though called by this other name, 
‘the power of a contrary choice.” They fancy it to be, not the 
identical thing, but a sort of tertiwm quid between that and the 
necessitarian principle which they supposed to be maintained by 
Edwards. They have discovered that this will answer all the 
ends that were answered by that ; as indeed it would, if it had a 
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solid reality. So, consciously or unconsciously, they are labor- 
ing to build again what Edwards destroyed ; while they are fain 
to use the name and prestige of Edwards, in order to secure 
popular favor to their work. Necessity presses them into a 
narrow corner. ‘To say, or even to think, that Edwards taught 
the self-determining power of the will, would be difficult, while 
his work on the will is remembered. Yet something that will 
answer the same purpose they must have, and the prestige of 
Edwards they must have; and how shall they secure both? 
This problem they have attempted to solve, by taking up some- 
thing which they conceive to be midway between Edwards and 
his opponents, but undiscovered by him; and which they have 
named ‘ the power of a contrary choice.” 

This phrase, first pronounced, as far as we can ascertain, by 
Dr. Taylor, has been gaining currency for about a third of a 
century, and has been so little challenged, that the gregarious 
class of theologues who receive their clothing of mind without 

“toil or spinning, are widely assuming it, as an established prin- 
ciple. And some are so strong in their confidence of it, that 
they are venturing to put it forth under its own proper name, — 
the self-determining power of the will. An organ of this school 
has lately said : — 





“In a most important sense of the term, we do hold, and earnestly hold 
and teach, that there is a self-determining power of the will. And we sin- 
cerely regret that so good a term for the statement of our doctrine has been 
so long associated with the advocacy of error. It is too valuable to be lost. 
It should be rescued from the hands that have so long misappropriated it, and 
put to a betteruse. But for its historical associations, there is no phrase which 
is a more exact and condensed expression of the truth on the subject. And 
modern Calvinistic writers are beginning to adopt it, to denote the natural 
ability or power of men to choose, in any instance of choice, otherwise than 
they actually do choose.” — Congregationalist of May 20. 


This statement is so far true, that what these men mean by the 
power of contrary choice, is, as far as we understand it, better ex- 
pressed by self-determining power,— the old term which has always 
been applied to it. But we were not aware before, of what we 
are glad to learn on so good authority, that modern Calvinistic 
writers, so calling themselves, are beginning to adopt it. We 
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sympathize with the writer in his conviction, that the historical 
associations of this term give ita bad odor. But who has done 
& greater damage to its reputation than Edwards; and what 
stands so much in the way of its restoration, as his immortal 
work on the Will? ‘That work must have a refutation as signal 
as that which it put upon its opponents, before it will be prudent 
to say much in favor of a self-determining power of the will, 
among really Calvinistic theologians. While we were not aware, 
that “‘ Calvinistic writers” of the school from which the above 
extract proceeds, had begun to avow a belief in the self-determin- 
ing power of the will, as it is avowed in that extract, we had 
heard much said by them about a self-determining power of the 
human mind, in a way that raised a suspicion, that the self- 
determination of the will was what was meant. 

Between these two terms, however, there is a very important 
difference. Against the latter, — the self-determination of the 
human mind, — when properly understood, there is no valid objec- 
tion. If we take into consideration the whole state and action of 
the mind, resulting in a given choice —all the intellectual per- 
ceptions, the inclinations, affections, and tendencies of the mind, 
which go to determine the choice —in all of which the mind is 
active, as well as passive in some of them, — if we take in the 
permanent inclination of will, as well as the transient act of it, 
it is proper to say, that the mind determines itself in view of 
motives, to the volition which it makes. The mind, in its whole 
agency and tendency towards that choice, determines itself, — 
is a cause of the act of choice, though not a cause acting inde- 
pendently of motives. The state of the understanding de- 
termines what class of objects shall stand before it as the 
greatest apparent good— which is a very important element 
in determining the choice. ‘To those who haye a spiritual dis- 
cernment, those things appear desirable, which to one in the 
opposite state appear repulsive. The will’s previous inclina- 
tions, which some call immanent acts of the will, may determine 
what class of motives shall stand before the mind as the 
strongest. What we call the state of the heart, as to moral sub- 
jects, goes far to decide what the volition in any given case will 
be. In this view of the mind working as a whole, it is true, 
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that the mind determines its volitions. And this is the proper 
view. 

Much error has come of making distinctions of different opera- 
tors or agencies in the mind, such as have no real existence. The 
mind discharges its separate functions, not by different committees 
or heads of department. It does its whole work in a committee 
of the whole. Every volition takes its character from the whole 
character of the mind; and the mind reveals what is the 
character of its moral judgment and affections, by the moral 
choices which it makes. Similar remarks would apply to the 
exercise of what we call the other faculties of the mind. When 
the mind is employed in reasoning, it is not one faculty or member 
of the mind that labors, while the others lie still; but it is the 
whole mind exerted in ratiocination. When it forms mental images, 
it is not imagination alone at work, leaving her several sister fa- 
culties meanwhile to slumber ; but it is the whole mind employed 
in creating imaginary objects, or new combinations of materials 
previously existing in the mind. So, when volitions are put 
forth, it is the whole mind that is employed in willing. It is not 
a faculty of will, standing out separate from the convictions of 
the understanding, from the judgment of what is good and desir- 
able, and from the affections of the heart or inclinations of the 
will. These immanent acts of the will, so called, are as much 
concerned in our choices, as is the immediate power of choice. 
So when we speak of the mind’s determining its acts of choice, 
and speak of the whole mind going forth to them, according to 
what is pleasing to the taste, the judgment and the inclinations of 
the will, — when we speak in this comprehensive view of mental 
action, there is no error in saying, that the mind determines its 
own volitions. 

Self-determination in this sense, however, is little to the purpose 
of those who look to it, or to a power of contrary choice, for the 
sake of finding for man a liberty of acting free from any moral 
necessity. Their occasions seem to demand, that man, opening 
into moral existence with a bias to evil, such as is found in man 
since the fall, shall have, located somewhere in a distinct faculty 
of will, a power of choice that shall work independently of that 
part of the mind in which the depravity is seated ; as if some power 
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residing in the muscles of the arm should carry the motion athwart 
the design formed in the brain. By this supposed power of the 
will working independently of the judgment and inclination, and 
making a choice contrary to what judgment and inclination would 
dictate, the endeavor is, to escape all necessity of acting under a 
bias to evil, even where that bias exists, and to get for depraved 
man a possibility of forming holy choices. A fit comparison for 
this we have seen in a person, whose brain was so affected by 
disease, that when he willed to raise his hand to his mouth, some 
contrary choice seemed to come into his arm, and carry his hand 
over and back of his head. If our friends could find in the fa- 
culty of the will a power of contrary choice like this, so that the 
power of choice should go forth in opposition to the inclinations 
and judgment and to the motives rationally addressed to them, 
then would they evade the force that lies in any bias to sin, and 
find out a way in which one might, perchance, put forth holy 
choices in spite of a preponderating bias towards what is sinful. 
But self-determination in the sense above defined, a self-deter- 
mination that is formed by the judgment and inclinations going 
forth in view of motives, can serve no such purpose. If one’s 
inclinations are so decidedly fixed to evil that he may be fitly 
called ‘“‘ dead in sin,” he will still determine his own volitions ; 
but he will be under an unfailing certainty of determining them 
to evil; so that self-determination, in this comprehensive sense, 
is consistent with the most absolute moral necessity.* 


* There is a popular fallacy, with which thousands of superficial thinkers have 
been carried away, lurking under what passes as a self-evident proposition, that 
‘all sin is voluntary.” With those whom a cant phrase serves instead of clear and 
well-defined ideas, the enunciation of such an axiom is warrant enough for believing 
that there is no sin but that which is the product of a distinct volition; and this 
false conception has led to most important errors in theology. We grant that all 
sin is voluntary, in several senses of the term; but not in the narrow sense which 
would make all sin the product of some act of choice. We call that voluntary 
which inheres in the will, or depends upon it, or is produced by it, or concurs with 
it. No one denies that all sin is seated in the will, and has the will concurring 
with it. And no theologian that we ever read makes sin to be positively involun- 
tary, as that which takes place in spite of the will willing the contrary. But no 
less a theologian than Paul makes that first motion of concupiscence, that first 
preponderance of evil propensity, which is the source of all bad volitions, and which 
is not voluntary in the narrow sense of the term,—zi.e., which is not the product 
of volitions, to be sin. He says : “I had not known sin, but by the law. Forl 
had not known lust [to be sin] except the law had said ‘ Thou shalt not covet.’” 
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It also consists with the full power of the grace of God, in 
determining the character of the mind and its acts; a power as 
full and complete as the Scriptures allege. For God’s grace 
exerts itself first in changing our views of divine things, so that 
we see the beauty of holiness, as the unrenewed cannot see it ; 
therein changing our moral affections and inclinations, so that we 
are inclined to a holy choice. 

But it would not be strange, if our friends should conceive a 
vein of misrepresentation in what we have said about the will’s 
acting so as to overleap the bias to sin and all necessity. For 
they — how consistently we shall see — hold to an infallible cer- 
tainty, where we find a necessity, of acting according to the bias 
of the mind. They insist that by power of contrary choice, they 
mean no more than a natural ability, to choose either of several 
eligible things. If this be really so, what we have quoted from 
Edwards in answer to West is in point. ‘If by power he mean 
natural power, or physical power, I grant that we have such a 


power;” so that man is under no involuntary restraint from 


choosing the opposite of what he chooses. What is meant, when 
it is said that only natural ability is involved in this power of 


Here, in the light of the law, he discovers that the propensity to sin, which goes 
before the act of the will, is sin; and not only that, but in the 13th verse he makes 
this sin to be “‘ exceeding sinful.”” These motions of lust, this energy from which 
sinful volitions spring, this propensity to sin, is no less sinful or blameworthy from 
the fact that it is not in our power to extinguish or repress them by a counter voli- 
tion; cr rather because we cannot raise a counter volition against them. 

Lust, or sinful propensity, cannot be distinguished from sin generically ; but from a 
particular species, or form of sin; that is, sin consummated in the conscious act of 
the will. Another apostle says, —‘‘ Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away 
of his own lusts and enticed. Then, when lust has conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, it bringeth forth death.’’ Here lust is made to be 
the mother, womb, fomes of sin. That which Paul had not known to be sin, or 
against the law, unless the law had spoken expressly against it, is made to be the 
hidden and secret cause of all sin, which, once discovered, swallows up the thoughts 
of all other sins. It is both sin and the fountain of sin. In the light of this divine 
philosophy, that theory which narrows down the view of sin to mere acts or vo- 
litions, appears meagre indeed. But though sin is not always voluntary in the 
sense of an act of the will put forth, it is always voluntary in its root; because, in 
all cases and kinds of sin, the will is its proper seat. A sinful propensity is a sin- 
ful state of the will, or an energy of the will ready to go forth in sinful acts, and is 
blameworthy, because the man is wilfully wrong. The importance of this distinc- 
tion is seen, when it is remembered that the overlooking of it has narrowed 
down the view of sin, so as entirely to exclude the doctrine of original sin, and the 
other doctrines of grace consequent upon that. 
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contrary choice, we suppose to be just this, — that man’s natural 
power of choosing, or his choosing apparatus, if we may so speak, 
is just as applicable to the opposite of what he actually chooses, as 
to what he does choose, and he is under no involuntary constraint 
to choose as he does. Now, if the words could be fixed to that 
sense, so as never to slip out of it and stealthily do service in 
another sense, they would be very harmless. But this notion of a 
contrary choice, as an clement of theological reasoning, goes up 
and down a sliding scale, according to emergencies. When it has 
need to be defended, it is a simple natural ability ; but when it 
becomes the- mother of inferences favoring Pelagian conclusions, 
it is more than the choosing apparatus lying idle for want of the 
power of propulsion. 

The word power usually includes the possibility of doing a thing. 
So when we speak of a power of contrary choice, unless we cau- 
tiously limit the term, we of course use it, and are understood to 
use it, in a sense which includes moral ability. Both for the 
speaker and the hearer, it is easier than not, to change the mean- 
ing and understand the term of power in the full sense of a pos- 
sibility of doing the thing. And the temptation for theorizers of 
that class, thus to slip the sénse of the term in the utterance, is 
the more pressing, because the sense of moral ability is what their 
occasions demand. ‘They ascribe to Calvinists the doctrine that 
the will acts under a necessity involving involuntary restraints ; and 
to go clear of any such necessity, they suppose a contrary power, 
that shall involve a possibility of choosing the contrary of what is 
chosen. The power supposed, in order to be at all to the purpose, 
must involve a real possibility of making the contrary choice, and 
thus must involve a moral power. It is nothing to their purpose, 
to say that one has a natural power, the choosing organ or appa- 
ratus, but that not in working order; and more than this is al- 
ways meant, when the idea of a power of contrary choice is 
brought in to sustain any conclusion in theology. When there 
is occasion to defend it, it appears only as a natural faculty ; and 
none can deny, that the natural faculty of choosing is as appli- 
cable to one object as another, according as it is set to work by 
a positive inclination or motive. But when this defence is done, 
and the idea is called to its theological applications, then, forsooth, 
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it is taken in the full sense of a faculty of the mind really at 
work, or at least in a condition in which it may work. 

Let the sense of the term as defended be fixed in the mind — 
let it be remembered as we pass with it from point to point in 
theology, that this power of contrary choice is nothing more than 
a faculty of choosing, without any inclination of mind to move to 
a choice, and therefore sure never to be exerted, and see what 
service it will do, when applied as it is wont to be applied. For 
instance, it is applied to relieve the mind from the thought of 
acting under a necessity, in our first choice of sin. Because we 
begin /ife with all our inclinations towards sin, it strikes some 
minds that we are driven into sin, as by some imperious necessity. 
So they say, — We do indeed choose that which is sin; but then 
we might have chosen the contrary, for we had a power of con- 
trary choice. But the objector replies, — That was not a working 
power. While the inclination is against it, it is wholly unser- 
viceable. Without inclination concurring, a power of choice never 
avails as a power. And how does it mend the matter, to bring in 
an unavailable power as an offset against inclinations that are 
sure to prevail ? 

This sophistication of mind, playing fast and loose between the 
two senses of the phrase, power of contrary choice, is facilitated 
by the habit of locating the power i the will, as a separate fac- 
ulty. The powers that stand behind the- will, in the inclination 
and judgment, and which impel to volition, in other words, those 
energies of the mind from which the volitions spring, are counted 
~ as one power, and then the will itself, or something in it, is con- 
ceived of as another power, which may swing over on the oppo- 
site side, when needful, to balance one’s scheme of theology. 

This sophistication is also facilitated by an ambiguity, to which 
we have already referred, in the very term, power of contrary 
choice. It has such an elasticity about it, that if taken up to ex- 
press simply a natural ability, it, by a force residing in itself, 
overleaps the bound, and expresses a moral ability. For, strictly 
speaking, a power to choose, if we mean by it anything more than 
the abstract faculty of choosing, involves a moral power. A mere 
natural ability to choose, is a solecism in language. An ability 


to choose, whether in a direct or contrary choice, is, by force of. 
28 
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the terms, more than a natural, it is a moral ability. How do we 
distinguish a natural from a moral ability, except by saying that 
one has a natural ability, when he has an ability to do the thing, 
if he is inclined to do-it ; and that one has the moral ability, when 
he is inclined to do it; that is, when he has the inclination to 
choose to doit? So Edwards, in his work on the Will, says: “We 
are said to be naturally unable to do a thing, when we cannot do 
it if we will, because what is most commonly called nature does 
not allow it.’’ But he says: ‘‘ Moral inability consists either in 
a want of inclination, or the strength of a contrary inclination, or 
the want of sufficient motives.” According to these definitions, 
a power of actually choosing is a moral ability. A natural ability 
to choose, is an ability to choose if we will, or an ability that be- 
comes an ability to choose, as soon as we do choose, and not be- 
fore ; and as, in case of the power of contrary choice, we never do 
choose it, so it is no ability at all. Orin other words, a natural 
ability to choose, is an ability to choose if we will; and so the 
very conception of a mere natural ability to choose, separate both 
from the bare faculty of the will, and froma moral ability, in- 
volves the idea of our choosing to choose ; the very gist of the old 
Arminian)self-determining power of the will. 

But what has led these theologians to this conceit of a power of 
a contrary choice? One empty conceit has begotten another. 
They have been endeavoring to avoid the conclusion, that fallen 
man is under a necessity of sinning; conceiving to themselves 
a kind of necessity that imposes involuntary restraints; a necessity 
that involves something more offensive than is involved in an in- 
fallible certainty. In tracing out the practical uses which they 
make of their assumed power of contrary choice, we find that one 
of them is, to make it appear that the unbalanced appetites of the 
infant, when opening into moral agency, forming a bias to sin, do 
not impose a necessity of sinning. The infant, it is said, chooses 
that which is sinful ; yet he has at the same time a power of con- 
trary choice,—he was not necessitated to what he chose. In the 
precise language of formal teaching, their word is, that the in- 
fant’s tendency to sin “is infallible, but not inevitable ;”” that is, 
it is such as cannot fail, but as may be avoided. It seems to us, 
that if it should be avoided, it would fail. But as those who use this 
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language cannot mean to contradict themselves in five words, we 
must suppose that they use the word “ infallible” somewhat inac- 
curately, meaning only that, as a matter of fact, it is unfailing,— 
never does fail, never did fail, and never will. How even this 
can be absolutely certain, if is it known to be “ not inevitable,” 
is not plain to our apprehension ; unless, indeed, they have the 
faculty of foreseeing contingent events. However, they seem to 
have convinced themselves, in some way, of the “ infallible’’ cer- 
tainty of the sinfulness of every infant’s first responsible choice. 
Let us consider the bearing of this concession on the theory, that 
sin consists only in volitions, put forth by those who have, at the 
moment of putting them forth, the power of contrary choice. 

Let it.be admitted, that there is an infallible certainty that the 
infant’s first moral choice will be sinful, then all the advantages 
of assuming a power of contrary choice vanish. It can be of no 
value, practical or theoretical, if the constitution of things under 
which the infant is placed, and the inclinations of his mind, be 
such as to determine him infallibly to a sinful choice. If this sup- 
posed power of choosing the contrary cannot avail, even to raise 
a doubt whether he will choose the contrary, or to beget the 
least contingency as to what the choice will be, it is of no avail 
whatever. 

Should any here reply by asking, to what end, in any case, 
serves the showing of a natural ability which the sinner has, to do 
things which he is disinclined to do; we answer, that it is never 
to make out any contiagency about his future acts, but. te show 
that there is a bona fide basis of obligation. When we say that 
one has an ability to do a thing if he will,—that is, has natural 
ability to do it, though his inclinations are hopelessly set against 
it, — we say what is needful to show that the obligation to do it is 
complete upon him, and the blame for not doing it is as complete. 
And if the same were said of a supposed mere natural ability to a 
contrary choice, it might go to the same purpose of showing obli- 
gation and blame; were it not that the nonsense of the term, 
ability to choose if he will choose, or the liberty of choosing to 
choose, prevents its going to any purpose at all. 

But the only purpose which this term can answer by being 
called in, is to give scope for contingency in the case of men’s 
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future acts. This contingency was the great thing sought by 
the old Arminians, in their pleas for the self-determining power 
of the will. And a shadow of a like contingency seems to float 
before the mental vision of the advocates of a power of contrary 
choice, as a thing required to fill a void in their scheme; while 
other exigencies of their scheme require them to admit an infal- 
lible certainty. In order to make out their notion of liberty, as 
necessary to moral agency, and their notion of sin, as consisting 
only in self-determined volitions, they need to have the future 
volitions of men contingent. But in order to make out the 
universality and totality of man’s depravity, which they feel 
‘bound to maintain, they need an infallible certainty that the first 
moral act of every soul will be sin. So they actually provide 
for a contingency, while they exclude it by admitting a certainty. 
They assume, that moral agency consists in the exercise of a will 
that is capable of choosing, with the same bias of the affections, 
in the same circumstances, and in the same act, the opposite of 
what it does choose. This is assuming that it is possible for the 
infant’s choice to be holy, in all the circumstances of his case. 
For if he be really and fully capable of such a choice, it is fully 
possible that he will make it. There is a power of contrary 
choice, only so far forth as there is an actual possibility that the 
choice may be the contrary. When it is said that the infant, 
opening into moral agency under a bias, through a disturbed 
balance of the sensibilities, is under no necessity of choosing sin, 
because he has the power of a contrary choice, to what purpose 
is it said, if it be not to show, that there is an actual possibility 
that the contrary choice may occur? If we can see a cause, in 
the mind or out of it, which is sure to prevail against its occur- 
rence, we can see a cause which is sure to prevent a contrary 
choice ; that is, which precludes, in every case, the power of a 
contrary choice. And even if we know that there is such a 
cause, though we cannot see what it is, the known existence 
of such a cause assures us that there is no such power of con- 
. trary choice. The power that is so effectually precluded by 
some cause, known or unknown, from ever being exerted, that 
of all the millions of those who are supposed to have it, it is 
infallibly certain that not one will ever exercise it, is at best no 
power at all. 
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The assumption, therefore, of a power of contrary choice, in 
order to avail to any purpose, must avail to make the future 
choices of men contingent; and if, on the other hand, all con- 
tingency be excluded, and an infallible certainty be admitted, 
all the advantages of a supposed power of a contrary choice 
amount to nothing. 

But, whatever may be the value of this power of contrary 
choice, or its want of value, we are not called on to admit its 
existence without proof. Its existence, if it does exist, is a 
matter of fact, and should be proved, like other matters of fact, 
by the exhibition of the fact itself, in some instance of its mani- 
festation. Where shall we find such an instance? The infant’s 
mind opens into moral agency under such a constitution of 
things, and with such a bias to evil, as makes it certain that his 
first moral choice will be sinful. That which makes it infal- 
libly certain that he will make a sinful choice, excludes the pos- 
sibility, the posse, of his making a holy choice. Then how do 
you know that this power of a contrary choice exists, when you 
concede that in all the acts of will, in all intelligent beings in 
the universe, never an instance occurred or could occur, wherein 
it came into exercise? We know that other powers exist, be- 
cause, in some instances, we see them exerted; and from their 
exercise in some cases, we infer their existence in cases similar. 
But it is conceded that this power of contrary choice never was 
exerted, and never will be. How, then, do we know that it 
exists? Indeed, it is by supposition, a power never supposed to 
be exerted. It is called the power of contrary choice ; that is, 
a power to choose the opposite of what, in all cases, actually is 
chosen. It is only a power to make the choice that one is sure 
never to make. This must be one of those latent powers that 
are doomed, by their very nature, to sleep a sleep of practical 
non-existence, — like a supposed power of the lighter scale to 
descend, notwithstanding an “infallible” certainty that it will 
“kick the beam.” 

If any should say that the saints in heaven, fixed there by a 
decree of Jehovah, to ** go no more out,” but remain in a state 
of eternal holiness, have the natural power to plunge into sin 
and hell, what would he mean? Would he mean that they have 
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the power of a contrary choice, involving a possibility of their 
actually preferring sin? If there be any such possibility, actual 
and real, then they are no more fixed in the heavenly state than 
were the angels that sinned ; and it is really possible that they 
may yet become fiends of hell. Grant that they have a natural 
ability to plunge into hell. That would be granting that they 
have the power to do it if they will, that is, if they choose; but 
not that they have the power of choosing to do it, involving the 
whole state of mind without which such a choice cannot be made. 
Such a power of contrary choice they have not; and the assu- 
rance that they never can have it, is our assurance that they 
are fixed in holiness, and heaven is to be heaven for ever. 

If there be, in all cases of choice by a moral agent, a power 
of contrary choice, then God has the power of choosing sin in 
preference to holiness ; of choosing to turn all the resources of 
his creation and of himself into the service of malignity, — of 
becoming himself an infinite devil, and converting every world 
into a hell, and every soul into a fiend. Really, if he have the 
power of a contrary choice, what ground of certainty is there 
that he will not do it? The certainty that is, lies in the actual 
impossibility which, the Scriptures tell us, resides in his moral 
nature. They tell us that God “ cannot lie;” that “it is im- 
possible for God to lie;” that “he cannot deny himself.” In 
telling us this, they assure us that God will never choose sin, or 
become a devil, because he has not the power of a contrary 
choice, and that there is in his moral nature an impossibility of 
his doing it. So the saints in heaven are sure never to become 
devils, because they have not the power of contrary choice, — 
because their holy inclinations are so fixed and strong, as to put 
them beyond the possibility of that contrary choice. 

So the infant, under an innate bias to sin, has a natural ability 
to do right, fhe should choose to do right ; but this is not saying 
that he has power to choose to do it. It is conceded that there 
is an infallible certainty that the infant’s first moral choice will 
be sinful, because he will make that choice under a decided bias, 
called a disturbance of the balance of the sensibilities. This bias 
so determines his choice, as to make it certain that he will choose 
that which is sinful. But, if this be the case, he has no power to 
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choose the contrary. The inclination of the will in one direction, 
makes it impossible, that, in the same instant, it should be in- 
clined in the opposite direction ; as much as the actual inclina- 
tion of the scales in one direction, makes it impossible that in 
the same instant they should be inclined in the opposite. So, 
where this previous certainty exists, there can be no power of a 
contrary choice. 

Let us now consider the nature of that necessity which the ad- 
vocates of the power of a contrary choice seek to provide against. 
We maintain that there can be no other necessity in the case than 
that which is involved in an infallible certainty, which certainty 
they also admit ; so that the labor of getting round any necessity 
which goes beyond an infallible certainty, is a work of super- 
erogation. No one holds to any necessity determining the first 
choices of moral agents towards sin, other than the strength of 
inclination, or the mind’s own tendency to a sinful choice. But 
the necessity which our friends are anxious to provide against, 
seems to be some force external to the will and controlling its 
action. They seem to fancy, that our choices, if made necessarily, 
are made under some involuntary restraint or constraint. But 
no such involuntary restraint, and of course no swch necessity, 
can exist, when the strength of our inclination towards what we 
choose, is all the necessity which we are under for choosing as we 
do. But here we prefer to adopt the words of President Ed- 
wards (Part I., section 4) on the Will: — 


“Tt must be observed, that in what has been explained as signified by the 
name of moral necessity, the word necessity is not used according to the 
original design and meaning of the word. For such terms, necessary, im- 
possible, irresistible, &c., in common speech, and their most proper sense, are 
always relative, having reference to some supposable voluntary oppo- 
sition, or endeavor, that is insufficient. But no such opposition or contrary 
endeavor is supposable in the case of moral necessity, which is a certainty of 
the inclination of the will itself; which does not admit the supposition of a 
will to oppose and resist it. For it is absurd to suppose the same individual 
will to oppose itself in the present act, or the present choice to be opposite 
to and resisting the present choice ; as absurd as it is to talk of two contrary 
motions in the same moving body at the same time. And, therefore, the very 
case supposed never admits of any trial, whether an opposing or resisting 
will can overcome this necessity.” 
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This quotation from Edwards answers a double purpose. It 
shows that he did not, as our friends have supposed, overlook this 
conceit of a power of contrary choice, He here animadverts upon 
it, and pronounces it an absurdity; as absurd as two contrary 
motions of the same body in the same instant. But our main 
intent in the quotation was, to show in what sense he uses the 
term necessity, when he makes our moral choices necessary. He 
uses it, not in the common sense of that which prevails against 
our mental endeavor, but in the sense of that which ensures the 
volition which the mind’s inclination seeks. In Edwards’s view, 
there is no necessity controlling moral choices, other than an ab- 
solute certainty ; and this certainty our friends admit. This moral 
necessity, or certainty, differs from a natural necessity, as the ne- 
cessity of acting according to our inclinations differs from the 
necessity of feeling pain when we are wounded. In the latter 
case, we feel the pain independently of our willingness to feel it. 
But the moral necessity is as sure in results, when the inclination 
is such that, on the presentation of certain motives, the act of will 
follows by an infallible certainty. That such a moral necessity, 
that is, certainty, rules in all moral choices, need not be argued ; 
for our friends admit it. They admit that the infant’s tendency 
to sin is infallible, though they say it is not inevitable. And by 
making this distinction between the infallible and inevitable, they 
show that they are laboring against a figment of their own fancy,— 
a necessity, such as no one supposes; a necessity prevailing 
against contrary endeavors of the will, which endeavors are not 
supposable. 

We do not misunderstand them. The writer from whom 
we have already quoted, reasons against a kind of necessity 
that supposes a force of constraint put upon the will. He 
says :— , 

_ “If motives determine the movement of the will, in the same sense that the 
locomotive determines that of an attached train of cars, or that the weight 
determines the movement of the descending beam of the scales, then we 
could not ascribe to the will any self-determining power, nor indeed any 
power whatever. It would then be a mere passive thing, of which account 

ability could not be predicated. The will in no instance chooses as it does 


because it is overpowered by irresistible motives; but because it is a will, 
and as such can act only in the way of free elective preference.” 
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How closely this deliverance harmonizes with Edwards’s 
opponents, may be noticed by the way. Yet this writer, with 
what consistency we will not say, holds that the act of the will is 
always as the greatest apparent good, or as the strongest motive. 
What, then, is he opposing? Simply an imaginary necessity — 
the conceit, that somebody pleads for a power that prevails against 
or without the will’s endeavor. He agrees with us, as to the 
infallible certainty, that the infant’s first moral choice will be sin- 
ful. Yet none of his opponents would ask him to concede more 
than this. None of them believe in any other necessity than 
this. None believe in a necessity that bears the will away in 
spite of its endeavors, like a steam-engine. So all this labor of 
theorizing only escapes a difficulty that never existed ; that might 
be more easily escaped, by showing it a simple absurdity. 

Indeed, it arrays one absurdity against another. The conceit of 
a power of contrary choice is brought in, to exclude the conceit 
of a natural necessity. It supposes that, where the mind de- 
termines the will to a certain choice, the will is capable of a 
determination to a contrary choice in the same instant. But 
when the will actually makes its free choice in view of motives, 
it is absurd to suppose it capable of choosing the opposite. But 
this absurdity cannot be better exposed, than it has been in the 
above quotation from Edwards. When this absurdity is presented 
to the mind as he presents it, even the believer in the power 
contrary choice repels it, and denies that he holds the idea in 
any such sense. So the writer above quoted remarks on this 
very passage from Edwards : — 


“ What is the power here denied ? Certainly not what is usually meant 
by ‘ power of contrary choice,’ but only the power of the will ‘to oppose 
its present act,’ or, in other words, to have opposite choices at one and the 
same time. The will can no more move in opposite directions at the same 
instant, than can the body. A man can as easily be walking north and 
south at the same time, as the will be making contrary choices at the same 
time. This is a power of contrary choice, which neither sinner, saint, nor 
angel possesses, and which God could no more impart to a creature than he 
can make two and two equal five. But we, nevertheless, insist that there is 
in the will a power of contrary choice, and that without this, the will would 
have no power of choice whatever, and so would not be a will.” 


Doubtless he is sincere in the belief, that the idea, as he holds 
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it, involves no such absurdity ; but he fails to define it in such a 
way as to escape the absurdity. We want sucha definition ; but 
we have hever seen it, and think we never shall. 

They tell us, too, that they believe in “ no such self-determining 
power of the will, as the old Arminian philosophy claimed.” We 
doubt not, they sincerely think so. Yet to us it seems that they 
unconsciously involve the same principle, and that their power of 
contrary choice describes an imaginary attribute of the will, 
which is identical with the self-determining power of the old 
Arminians. See it in a single view. They tell us, that this 
power of a contrary choice is a mere natural power, or ability. 
But a natural ability is an ability to do as we will. A natural 
ability to choose is an ability to choose as we will, or an ability of 
the will, in its own exercise, to determine how it will choose ; and 
wherein does this differ from the old Arminian self-determining 
power ? ‘ 

But, whether the two are identical or not, the phrase, we will 
not say the idea, of the power of a contrary choice, serves in the 
new scheme of doctrine the same ends which the self-determining 
power served in the scheme of Taylor and Turnbull, refuted by 
Edwards. They used it to exclude the proper doctrine of original 
sin; to show that sin and holiness consist exclusively in choices, 
or volitions ; to carry out the doctrine, that man could not be 
created holy, nor born in sin, and of course that regeneration 
cannot properly be a new creation in Christ, but a result of moral 
suasion under a divine influence that is common to the regenerate 
and unregenerate, — making the issue turn on man’s self-deter- 
mined choice. These, in the main, were the purposes to which 
the old Arminians worked their self-determining power, and these 
are the purposes to which the same, under a new name, is now 
worked. Could we afford the space, we should be glad to take 
up first the reasons, one by one, by which Edwards so prevailed 
against the conceit in his day, and show that they have equal 
force against it, as it stands in its new form and phrase. And 
then we should be glad to take up, one by one, the applications 
of each, and show them to be the same,—that they are 
used as props to precisely the same corners of the frame of 
theology. | 
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This subject is worthy of the reader’s careful study; for the 
conceit which we have labored to expose, is the foundation and 
grand constructive error of a scheme in theology ‘which is 
acquiring many adherents, especially of our young ministers. It 
may strike the cursory reader as a small question of metaphysics. 
But when Edwards employed the choicest energies of his mind 
and produced his world-renowned work against it, he did it, he 
tells us, because in this single error was entrenched the whole 
Arminian scheme ; and in his work on Original Sin (page 428, 
Worcester edition), he says — 


“ The fore-mentioned notion of the freedom of the will, as essential to 
moral agency, and necessary to the very existence of virtue and sin, seems 
to be a grand favorite point with Pelagians and Arminians, and all divines 
of such characters, in their controversies with the Orthodox. There is no 
one thing more fundamental in their schemes of religion. On the deter- 
mination of this one leading point depends the issue of almost all the con- 
troversies we have with such divines. . . . . It is necessary that the 
modern prevailing doctrine concerning this point should be well understood, 
and therefore thoroughly considered and examined. For without it there 
is no hope of putting an end to the controversy about original sin, and innu- 
merable other controversies that subsist about the main points of religion. 
I stand ready to confess to the fore-mentioned modern divines, if they can 
maintain their peculiar notion of freedom consisting in a self-determining 
power of the will, as necessary to moral agency, and can thoroughly estab- 
lish it, in opposition to the arguments lying against it, then they have an 
impregnable castle, to which they may repair and remain invincible, in all 
controversies they have with reformed divines, concerning original sin, the 
sovereignty of grace, election, redemption, conversion, the efficacious opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perseverance of the saints, © 
and other principles of the kind.” 


The importance of a thorough examination of this notion is the 
greater, in that the whole scheme to which it belongs, stands or falls 
with it. A wider influence is now at work to turn away the 
minds of ministers and churches from the Calvinistic doctrines, 
than was ever before seen in the course of the history of New 
England. And we have the germ of the whole system here anta- 
gonizing with Calvinism, in the phrase which we have so imper- 
fectly expounded. Let this germ be displaced from the common 
mind, and the rest will disapppear. Yet, strange to tell, we 
have now in memory not a single instance, in which any thing 
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like a full and formal refutation of this sophism has been. at- 
tempted. And, indeed, we know of very little that has been 
written and published in argument for it. We would be glad to 
see such an argument; for it strikes us, that one attempting to 
sustain it by arguments could hardly fail to discover for himself 
the narrow and crumbling ground beneath him. The assumption 
has obtained its wide currency, very little by argument, but 


mostly as a gratuitous assumption, and it is now time to bring it 
to the test. 





Art. III. — Tue Extension or RussIA AND THE 
GREEK CHURCH. 


THE conversion of Constantine the Great was both the strength 
_ and weakness of Christianity: her strength, by making her the 
religion of the whole Roman world ; her weakness, by uniting her 
with the State—for Christianity is never stronger than when left 
to herself, and never weaker than when she is made to lean upon 
the secular arm. And while this union of Church and State 
was, at the time, the joy and glory of Christendom, it has proved 
the bane, the corruption, and almost the overthrow of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

“‘ Divide and conquer” is a philosophical maxim, and never 
more true than in the case of the Roman Empire. Constantine, 
‘in order to establish a secure barrier against the formidable 
powers of the East, selected Byzantium for the seat of a new 
capital and the head of a newempire. This in time led to the 
division, not only of State, but of the Church; Constantinople 
and Rome becoming thenceforth deadly rivals. The once mighty 
empire thus became a house divided against itself; and the same 
of its religion. Questions of religious and secular polity were 
constantly arising; and these led to angry disputes, and not 
unfrequently to bloodshed and attempted conquest, the one over 
the other. All parties, therefore, became greatly embittered to- 
wards each other; and this state of things continued until the 
final overthrow of the Empire of the East in 1453, when the 
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Turks took Constantinople. And it cannot be questioned that 
these internal difficulties were the principal cause of the weaken- 
ing and subjugation of both the Eastern and Western Empires, 
and of the corruption and apostacy of both the Greek and Latin 
Churches. Through their senseless and bitter quarrels of eleven 
centuries, they had exhausted their strength and corrupted Chris- 
tianity to such a degree, that both had become the contempt of 
the nations. The entire and speedy overthrow of the Eastern 
Empire and Church was the legitimate consequence. The 
empire was extinguished, and the religion of Jesus Christ doomed 
to extirpation, even over almost every inch of the identical 
ground where it was first promulgated by its founder and his 
apostles! Such was the recreancy of the eastern churches to 
the trust — the inestimable legacy — confided to them by the 
Saviour of mankind ! 

Thus died out the Greek Church in the land of her birth. Her 
apostacy, however, had been such that no true Christian could 
mourn over the punishment inflicted on her. But, although thus 
crushed out of her native soil, she had secured a safe retreat in 
the wilderness and the savage haunts of the North, whither her 
power, on the fall of Constantinople, was transferred. 

The schism between the Romish and Greek Churches, com- 
mencing in the fourth century, between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople, for spiritual supremacy, was continued more than 
six hundred years ; — Justinian, although a Greek emperor, at 
length, in A. D. 533, deciding in favor of the Roman, and con- 
ferring upon him the title of ‘‘ Head of the Universal Church ; ” 
an epoch from which, as many contend, dates the origin and 
rise of the Papal power. . But even this defection on the part of 
Justinian did not end the dispute ; for we find that it was still 
carried on for some centuries later, until finally terminated, A. D. 
1054, in a complete and irreconcilable disruption, by Pope Leo 
IX., of Rome, and the Patriarch Cerularius, of Constantinople, 
solemnly excommunicating each other. 

From that time, the Eastern and Western Churches rallied 
under these separate leaders and heads, who becanie the most 
bitter haters and enemies of each other. Thenceforth the doc- 
trines, ritual, and government —in a word, the constitution — 
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adopted by the one was sedulously discarded by the other. The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity was received by the former as by 
the latter, it is true, but with this difference, — that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone ; while the latter — the 
Romanist, as well as the Protestant —holds that he proceeds 
equally from the Father and the Son. Thus, even in this impor- 
tant and sacred subject, the two church hierarchies found means 
of differing from each other. 

In regard to the doctrine of Redemption, the-Greek church is 
scriptural, Christ being acknowledged as the regenerator of our 
fallen nature, while regeneration itself is regarded as essential. 
This church, however, admits of no indulgencies ; on which point 
she is the exact antipodes of Rome. She holds that there is no 
purgatory, but an “ intermediate state of the departed,” where the 
wicked, in a place of comparative sorrow and suffering, and the vir- 
tuous, in a place of comparative rest and happiness, equally await 
the morning of the general resurrection. But she admits prayers 
for the departed, not that they may be immediately released from 
their misery, but from a consideration of the divine mercy. 

Her sacraments are seven; namely, baptism, the Lords sur- 
per, marriage, confirmation, extreme unction, ordination, and 
penance ; but, with the Romanist, her votaries hold to ¢ransub- 
stantiation, or the actual presence of the true body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Absolution and auricular confession she 
holds to be of the highest importance and most general applica- 
tion. These have been, in fact, the greatest sources of power and 
revenue to the Greek no less than the Roman Church. 

The ritual of this church is stupidly laborious and complicated, 
its services wearisomely long and tedious, and the whole performed 
in Hellenic,—a language almost wholly unintelligible to the 
great mass of the people. Even the priests find these services 
intolerable ; occupying twenty-five huge folio volumes, and re- 
quiring a life-time, not to acquire their knowledge, but their ma- 
nipulation. There isa lesson for every day in the year, and some 
days have two or three. 

While the Romanist pays his adorations to statues, the Greek 
is engaged in the more elevated worship, as he contends, of pic- 
tures ; the former being the mere inventions of men, the latter 
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representing some real spiritual existence. Such is their weak 
apology for their vain idolatry. 

In matters of government, the Eastern or Greek Church has 
never made any pretensions to temporal sovereignty ; and while 
that branch of this church remaining in Turkey has maintained 
its ancient constitution, and still has its four patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, the Russian 
branch has established the same number. Over the latter, Peter 
the Great assumed the control in 1702; but in 1721 the eccle- 
siastical government was nominally entrusted to a college of 
bishops and clergy, called the Holy Synod, first established at 
Moscow, now at St. Petersburgh ; but it was only nominally, for 
the Czar is still really the spiritual head. 

The lower clergy, and especially the parochial priests, were 
formerly compelled, and are still permitted, to marry, although 
but once ; but it is not considered proper for the bishops and 
higher clergy, nor those of the monastic orders, to depart from a 
state of celibacy; nor is it often done, custom and universal 
opinion overbearing all private considerations and wishes. 

The Greek Church, unlike the Romish, is not restrained by the 
dogmas of infallibility and immutability from change ; for there 
are, in Russia especially, quite a number of sects, which the 
government not only tolerates, but some of whose clergy are ac- 
tually consecrated by the regular bishops. But all secessions from 
the regular church, it should be added, are strictly forbidden, 
even in Russia, by a recent ukase. Alexander the First was very 
tolerant and liberal to all denominations; but on his death the 
policy of the government was radically changed, all evangelical 
missions in the empire discouraged, discountenanced, and finally 
broken up. At present the government is particularly jealous of 
European missionaries, of all denominations ; so much so, that 
they are not allowed to visit many parts of the empire without 
written permission from St. Petersburgh. Such, at least, was the 
policy up to the death of Nicholas ; the present emperor not hay- 
ing yet taken occasion to make known his particular views on this 
subject. During the preceding reigns, one mission after another 
was broken up, until the empire is almost, if not entirely, deserted 
by them; and even in that part of Armenia recently conquered 
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by Russia, the missionary establishments have been compelled, by 
the baneful influence of the Russo-Greek Church, to disband and 
the missionaries to withdraw. * 

The Greek religion becomes the more interesting, when we re- 
flect that it spreads co-extensively with the extension of the do- 
minions of the Czar, and when it is remembered that it is one of 
the two only progressive, active, and aggressive religions in the 
world ; Protestantism being the other. All others — Romanism, 
Mohammedanism, and Heathenism — are either decaying, or have 
for ever ceased to be progressive ; while their deluded and unhap- 
py votaries form a vast aggregation of human beings, from which 
these two living progressive religions are to derive new recruits 
and accessions. And the spiritual supremacy of the world lies 
between these two mighty powers. But when we reflect that the 
Czar and the “ Holy Synod” are the head of the one, and Jesus 
Christ of the other, the final result cannot be doubtful. And it 
is a consoling thought to every Christian, that Christianity, since 
its first promulgation in the world, has gone forward at a rate 
which, if continued to a period not very remote as compared with 
the past, cannot fail of bringing the race over to the side of the 
Prince of peace. The ratio of increase, let it be remembered, 
has been steady and irresistible, since the earliest ages of 
Christianity. 

We have said that, on the fall of Constantinople, the seat of 
power of the Greek Church was transferred to the North. The 
way for this transfer had already been prepared. 

In 988, Wolodomir, or Vladimir, the powerful prince of the 
nascent state of Russia, embraced the Greek religion, and in- 
duced his countrymen and subjects to follow his example. It 
was a long time before they would wholly abandon their system 
of polytheism and of human sacrifices ; but this was finally ef- 
fected during the succeeding century.f And thereafter, of the 


* See News from the Churches and Missions, on a subsequent page. 


+ We are informed that the fair Eve, by her disobedience,— 


‘Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden.” 


Who has not heard also of the beautiful Helen, who brought untold misfortunes 
and final overthrow upon the famous city of Troy? But another fair Greek, Anna, 
sister of the Greek emperor, Basil Second, atomed in some measure for the conduct 
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sectaries of the Greek communion, the Russians became the 
most powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. From that time to the 
present, there has been such an extraordinary interest felt by all 
Christendom in this great power, as one of antagonism to the 
Ottoman or Turkish empire ; there has been such an instinctive 
and uncontrollable desire and tendency ever manifested by it to 
take possession of the splendid but neglected domain of the 
“ sick man,’ — that we cannot resist the wish of pointing out, in a 
few words, some of the instances in which this desire has ex- 
hibited itself. 

At a time when the mighty fide of men of Tartar and Scy- 
thian origin were pouring from the boundless plains of the East 
into Europe, bearing down and inundating almost every 
living thing in its course, a few enterprising Normans, impelled 
by a spirit of adventure, left their native countries of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, and stemming this formidable tide from 
the East, found themselves a home among the Finnie and Scla- 
vonic tribes — the primitive Russians —in the neighboghood of 
Lake Ladoga ; and here Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, finally estab- 
lished a dynasty which continued more than seven hundred years, 
and whose dominions were in time cemented into the fabric of a 
powerful monarchy. And this Norman element has ever since 
been felt and acknowledged in the wonderful success and activity 
exhibited in the history of the empire of the Czars.* A purpose, 
with them, becomes an instinct, never to be laid aside until 
crowned with success. They move forward in their unshaken 


of the frail and erring Helen. The brave but barbarous Wolodomir had seen this 
Greek damsel and loved. But he was a pagan, and to win the object of his love, 
must abjure his own false religion and join the Greek communion. Like a gallant 
man who loves in earnest, this of course he did, and compelled his countrymen to 
follow his example. And thus Russia became the strongest, and at length the only 
supporter of the Greek faith. 

* The term Czar isa corruption of Cesar,—a title which the Russian princes 
began to assume as the Greek power declined, and which they fully appropriated to 
themselves on the fall of Constantinople and the consequent subversion of the 
Greek empire in 1453. Their warrant for this assumption was the fact, that, by the 
marriage of one of their predecessors with a Greek princess, they had become in 
some sense the representatives of the decayed dynasty, and that thus their claims 
antedated the authority of the Ottoman rulers. And this sameclaimhas furnished 
them with a pretext, during six or eight centuries, for attempting the conquest of 
the splendid domain once belonging to a people allied to them both by blood and by 
religion. The cause of quarrel with Turkey, therefore, is as old as the Ottoman 
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resolution and progress, like the mighty glaciers of the Alps, 
slow it may be, but all the more sure to obtain their object. If 
one generation cannot accomplish their aim, another and still a 
succeeding one takes it up and moves forward with the certainty 
of irresistible fate. 

When these Norman adventurers established themselves on 
the shores of Lake Ladoga, they found several separate tribes of 
people inhabiting the country, among which were the ancient 
Russian, the Finnic, and the Sclavonic, or Slavonic.* The im- 
mediate ancestors of the Russians are supposed to have been the 
Rozolani ; but all were more remotely Sclavic, or Scythian, or, as 
the Greeks preferred to call them, Turks,—their origin, from the 
broad plains of Tartary, having been identical. Thus the Norman 
had been engrafted upon the Sclavonie race, and infused into it 
much of his own noble qualities, as the rich and golden fruit is 
engrafted into the inferior species of the wilderness. 

The same Norman or Scandinavian race, by a reflex wave, 
planted the province of Normandy in France, founded the mon- 
archy of the Two Sicilies, furnished the heroes of the Crusades, 
and became the foremost race of Christendom. And at length, 
by the conquest of the British Islands by William of Normandy 
in the eleventh century, they placed themselves at the head 
of the Saxon race, as they had previously done over the Sclavo- 
nian ! 

From their earliest history as a people, the Russians have had 
a covetous eye upon the capital of the Greek or Eastern Empire. 
We first hear of their emissaries in Constantinople as early as 
A.D. 839, about 150 years before Viadamir embraced the Greek 
faith. As far back as 950 they had discovered an easy commu- 


empire, and their claim to the domain in dispute goes back to the time when the 
ancestors of the Turks were tending their flocks on the remote plains of Tartary. 
Some Russian writers, indeed, maintain that ‘‘ Czar” is a word of Assyrian origin, 
denoting authority, and that it appears in ‘“‘ Nebuchadnez-zar,” and several other 
names. But this wants confirmation; while we know that the Russian Czars claim 
to be heirs of the Roman Cesars. . 

* This name is said to mean a freeman, and to have been assumed by the people 
themselves as a term of distinction. In their wars with their Teutonic neighbors, 
so many of them were taken prisoners and reduced to servitude, that they at length 
constituted almost the whole servile class, and in central and western Europe, sclave 
or slave, and bondman, came to be synonymous. 
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nication between their own capital, Novogorod, and the Euxine, 
or Black Sea, and thence to Constantinople, by way of the Borys- 
thenes, the present Dnieper. Their boats were made from the 
trunk of a single tree. At first, this inter-communication between 
Russia and the Greek empire was employed by travellers and for 
trade ; but in the succeeding one hundred and ninety years, by 
means of the same communication the Russians made no less 
than four attempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople, and 
to secure the Bosphorus and an outlet to the Mediterranean. It 
is true that these arctic fleets were repelled with greater or less 
loss ; but they left a deep impression of terror in the imperial 
city. And this was heightened in the minds of the vulgar by 
the assertion and belief, that an equestrian statue of Taurus was 
secretly inscribed with a prophecy that the Russians, in the last 
days, should become masters of Constantinople. “In our own 
days,” says Gibbon, ‘ a Russian armanent, instead of sailing from 
the Borysthenes,has circumnavigated the continent of Europe ; and 
the Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron of strong 
and lofty ships of war, each of which, with its naval science and 
thundering artillery, could have sunk or scattered a hundred 
canoes, such as those of their ancestors.” It may be that the 
present generation shall behold the fulfilment of this prediction 
of Taurus. We may not, it is true, believe in such traditions 
ourselves ; but at the same time, all are aware how much these 
pretended prophecies have to do in ignorant minds in accom- 
_plishing their own fulfilment. It is true, the conversion of Russia 
to. Christianity suspended for some centuries, but it did not des- 
troy or eradicate, her desire of a foothold on the Bosphorus and 
the Mediterranean. And doubtless the transference, substan- 
tially, of the See of the Greek Church to Russia, on the fall 
of Constantinople, has given a new impulse to the wonderful 
pertinacity of this people to obtain a southern outlet to the 
ocean. 

The instinctive desire of the church to return to its ancient 
haunts, — to the place of its birth, — has also augmented that of 
the nation. The former, no doubt, has felt herself an exile from 
home, since the time when sbe was first driven into the northern 
wilderness. She sighs for those sunny and favored lands whence 
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she was expelled by the religion of the Saracen; and she will 
never know contentment, until she return thither, as return she 
will, most probably, at no distant day. But she will come back, 
not as she went — a poor, wretched, and flying exile ; but backed 
by her mighty patron and protector, the Czar of all the 
Russias. 

When the Greek yielded to the Ottoman Empire, the wily 
Turk wisely concluded that it was better to tolerate the harmless 
fragments of a decaying church, than to exterminate the most 
enlightened and useful portion of his subjects. The exhausted 
Greek church, therefore, was allowed some shadow of hold on 
her ancient dominions ; and she has ever since continued, under 
her precarious tenure, to cling to her native soil. But her rights 
are few, and may be at any time withdrawn, since she is per- 
mitted to erect no new churches, or even repair her old ones 
without paying largely for the privileze. She has these and even 
more onerous burdens to bear. At least, such were her disabilities 
until a recent date. We need not wonder, then, that her powerful 
sister church of the Czar’s dominions sympathizes with her, and 
has ever manifested a strong desire to enfranchise her ; or that 
the Greek Christians in Turkey long for the conquest of that 
country by the Russians; or that Russia relies upon and culti- 
vates that longing. 

But Russia has been frequently thwarted in her attempts on 
Turkey, not only through Moldavia and Wallachia, but also 
through the Black Sea and over the Circassian Mountains. 
It is true, she has already acquired the whole country to the 
north and up to the very base of these mountains, stretching 
from the Black to the Caspian Sea, as well as Georgia and part of 
Armenia, lying to the scuth of Circassia, thus confining the brave 
Schamyl and his warlike mountaineers to the inaccessible moun- 
tain ranges. Here a population of about a hundred thousand 
have held in check the whole power of Russia for many years. 
But it is proper to add, that the most effective force thus opposed 
‘ to Russia is composed of deserters, mostly Poles, from the armies 
of the Czar, who prefer any hardships, and even death itself, to 
Muscovite servitude. At the. present moment, the brave Circas- 
sians do not possess a foot of territory out of their inaccessi- 
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ble mountain fastnesses, being hemmed in both on the north 
and the south by Russian territory and Russian fortresses and 
armies. 

Had Russia gained possession of Turkey before the Crimean War, 
no obstacle could have been interposed to the entire re-establish- 
ment of the superstititious and idolatrous, not to say intolerant, 
Greek Church, over the whole of the Ottoman Empire ; but such 
an event — such a catastrophe to Christendom was less possible 
after that war, so long as Europe remained united. What may 
grow out of the present war, it is in vain to predict, although 
much is to be feared on the part of Russian aggression. Indeed, 
the fate of the effete Turkish Empire seems to be settled; and 
that her ancient enemy will ere long accomplish his object, or 
compel Europe to join in a partition — he taking the lion’s share, 
as in the case ef Poland. The Ottoman Empire seems even 
now rapidly decaying, so much so that no power whatever aiding 
her from@without, can, in the opinion of many, prolong her ex- 
istence beyond a few years. But in the weakness and relaxation 
of her power, the dignity and self-respect of all the nations of 
Europe are concerned in protecting the persons of their travellers 
from being longer spit upon, stoned, and even put to death by a 
race of Moslem fanatics, who disgrace, not Christendom merely, 
but the worst of African barbarism. Peaceable men and women 
must be protected in their laudable desire to visit the land of the 
Saviour, and the birth-place of Christianity. 

But although Russia was thwarted in the Crimean War, the 
- time may come when Europe shall be less united, or less able to 
defeat the designs of the Czar. In such a moment, we cannot 
doubt, he will seize his prey, so long sought after, and which has 
so long eluded his grasp. And once in possession of the Helles- 
pont and the Bosphorus, all Europe combined could not dispossess 
him and drive him from his impregnable stronghold; since to 
gain such a position has been the grand national idea and aim 
for more than eight hundred years! The leading nations of 
Europe, therefore, must be constantly on the alert, would they 
not witne:s a calamity so disastrous to Christendom and the 
world. 

The Greek Church has been and ever will be an object of no 
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common interest to mankind, since she is the only representative 
of the eastern half of the primitive Christian church. But little or 
nothing else remains of the’ religion promulgated by our Saviour 
and his immediate disciples, in the land of its birth and first pro- 
pagation. By her grasping for temporal power, her corruptions, 
her idolatry and apostacy, she has destroyed and utterly extir- 
pated that religion ; so that, at the present day, not one church 
remains where the pure worship of God is observed. It has 
been utterly crushed, wherever her reign or influence has pre- 
vailed. Hence, viewed in connection with early Christianity and 
one-half of the primitive churches of Christendom, she cannot 
but be an object of interest to the religious world, however much 
we may detest her apostacy and the destruction of the Christian 
churches once under her domination. That interest will be greatly 
increased, when the progress of events shall revive the discussion 
of the ecclesiastical questions between the churches of Greece 
and Rome. Many have thoughtlessly taken for grafted, that 
apostacy from Protestantism is, by a logical necessity, conversion 
to Romanism. But this will yet be seen to be a great mistake. 
On the ecclesiastical principles held in common by both those 
corrupt churches, the claims of the Greek to be the true apos- 
tolic church are very plausible ; and it will require much study 
to show, if indeed it can be shown, that they are not quite equal 
to those of Rome. 

With regard to the Nestorians, Jacobites, Armenians, and even 
Paulicians, — these sects, although still possessing more or less of 
the true characteristics of Christianity, some of them, perhaps, 
quite as much as Greece or Rome, do not, strictly speaking, form 
an exception to the foregoing remark. They are offshoots from 
the Eastern Church, at a time, it is true, anterior to the schism 
between the Greek and Roman Churches; but they are not, 
nevertheless, representatives of primitive Christianity in the same 
sense as the Greek Church. 

Since man’s creation, he has ever manifested a tendency to 
migrate westward. Towards the occident, the star of empire 
has ever taken its flight; at least, so has Bishop Berkely asserted. 
Bat we have already seen that in the origin of the Russian Em- 
pire, the principle was reversed,—a handful of adventurous 
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Scandinavians, having breasted the great Tartar or Scythian 
tide of humanity flowing westward, at length found a new home 
on the shore of Lake Ladoga, the site of the present capital of 
all the Russias, St. Petersburgh. There, assimilating: with the 
natives, they formed. the nucleus of a mighty empire, and gave 
the rising state a dynasty that swayed the Muscovite seeptre, as 
we have already seen, more than seven hundred yearss' And it 
has been owing, in a great measure, to the wonderful’ spirit of 
enterprise infused by these bold adventurers into the warlike 
tribes which they consolidated into a ‘powerful empire, that the 
Russians have become the enlightened, persevering, and victo- 
rious people we find them in our day. 

And it is a curious and significant fact, that the Norman an- 
cestors of the Russians, and the Saxon ancestors of the English 
and Americans, set out originally from almost precisely the same 
point in the north of Europe, were descended from the same 
stock, the one seeking their fortunes in the west, while the others 
started towards the orient for the same purpose. This fact may 
possibly awaken a new interest in our breasts towards our Mus- 
covite cousins. 

But however this may be, the spirit of conquest has been pre- 
dominant in the Russian, and to a remarkable degree successful, 
from the days of Ruric, the first petty Scandinavian chief, to 
our own time; Alexander the Second, the present emperor, 
being one of the most enlightened and successful of Muscovite 
princes. And-the impetus eastwardly, impressed upon the con- 
stitution of the-empire by its enterprising founders, has never 
been lost, the momentum then given has still continued, and the 
Russian, while he ceases not his endeavors to obtain a foothold 
on the Mediterranean, has ever found a door open in ‘the Kast, 
inviting to new enterprises and larger conquests. 

Since the ninth century, therefore, the star of Russian em- 
pire has ever been towards the orient; and that, notwithstanding 
a slice taken now and then out of Poland, or some other decaying 
European state, by way of a spicy luncheon. This was only a 
brief episode, not the great drama itself. She never, in the 
meantime, allowed her progress in an opposite direction to be for 
a moment arrested. 
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With this tendency of migration exhibited by the Russians on 
the one hand and the Anglo-Saxon and other European peoples 
on the other, Eastern Europe may be called the great ‘‘ water- 
shed”’ of nations, those on the one side flowing with a steady 
unabating current towards the West, leaping the Atlantic, span- 
ning the American continent in its greatest breadth with a double 
column, and gaining the Pacific, leaving in its train the most 
enterprising, powerful and civilized people on earth, with almost 
a redundancy of the richest and noblest institutions the world 
has ever yet seen; while those on the opposite side of this 
“narrow frith” just as steadily tend towards the East, having 
already stretched across the vast extent of the Asiatic continent, 
occupied the Aleutian Isles, and gained a permanent footing 
across Behring’s Straits on the American shore. 

Thus the two great races that are, as we contend, to control 
> the world,— the Muscovite and the Anglo-Saxon,— starting origi- 
nally from precisely the same point on the North Sea, and pursu- 
ing diametrically opposite directions, find themselves at length 
firmly planted as near neighbors on the same shore of the Pacific, 
after having belted the globe! 

Up to this time, the American branch of the great advancing 
column of Anglo-Saxonism has maintained relations the most ami- 
cable with its Muscovite neighbor, — a striking illustration of the 
truth of the adage, that extremes meet ; extremes, whether con- 
sidered geographically, politically, or religiously. But how friend- 
ly soever may be our present relations with that colossal power, 
it is impossible to predict what will be the consequences when the 
commercial interests of the two nations shall come in conflict in 
the East for the trade of one-half of the human race. ‘The prize 
to be contended for will be too splendid and tempting not to call 
forth the vast energies of both powers ; and interest may kindle 
up strife and change the neighborly feelings of the two nations ; 
especially when each shall gingerly and haughtily tread a conti- 
nent for its footstool, and claim: a hemisphere as its domain. 
Should such a state of things arise, mankind will see that they 
have but two masters, the Anglo-Saxon and the Sclavonian, other 
nations being mere spectators to the conflict of a world in arms, 
but not indifferent to the momentous result. 
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And if this view of the subject be the correct one, there will in 
time also be but two religions —the Russian or Greek, and the 
Protestant or Evangelical. The former belongs to the State, and 
is its servant — its slave ; while the latter accompanies her vo- 
taries as their counsellor, companion and friend, and will only de- 
sert them when they prove recreant to her. At any rate, nothing 
can be more evident than that these two religions are to become 
co-extensive with the two races embracing them. This fact gives 
intense interest to all Christendom in the acquisitions and ag- 
grandizement of the Sclavonic power, carrying with it, as it does, 
a form of faith which is already in theory, and must soon become 
in fact and practice, antagonistic to our own, the faith of the 
gospel. The bishops and other clergy of the Russo-Greek Church 
are already calling upon their government, by every considera 
tion they can command, to carry the “Orthodox Christian Faith,” 
as they term it, by all means and appliances, not into their new 
acquisitions merely, but into the very heart of the Chinese Em- 
pire. And, indeed, a large caravan of missionaries of that reli- 
gion set out from Eastern Russia, about the last of August, over- 
land for Pekin, the Capital of China ; and they will, consequent- 
ly, be the earliest in the field. They have for some time hada 
college there; and as their southern boundary is identical for 
hundreds, we might say thousands, of miles with the northern li- 
mits of the * Celestial Empire,” they will possess peculiar and 
most favorable advantages for promoting the desire of their church, 
in the spread of their religion over the territory of their neighbor. 

If we carefully examine the geography of the Russian posses- 
sions in Asia, we shall find her southern boundary conterminous, 
throughout the whole width of the continent, with those of feeble 
and decaying dynasties. Her progress southward, impinging with 
wonderful pertinacity against the Circassian Mountains and the do- 
minions of the Sultan, has been alluded to. But there is still an- 
other avenue, whither, Briareus-like, she is stretching her arms 
and gathering in the vanquished tribes and nations ; and that is, 
to the south-east, Persia being already fully under her influence, 
and “‘ Independent Tartary ”” — independent no more — Khiva, 
Bokhara and Kokand having already fallen into her giant grasp. 
In that direction, her sway now extends to the Hindoo-Koosh and 
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the Himalaya chains of mountains — formidable natural barriers, 
to be overcome before she can enter Western China and British 
India. But notwithstanding these obstacles, the way is now vir- 
tually open to the Sclavonian into those remote countries, when- 
ever it serves his purpose to enter. 

Thus, also, the way is effectually open through the friendly ter- 
ritory of the dependent Persian, even to the Persian Gulf, and 
thence through the Straits of Ormus to the Persian Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Nor is it in the least chimerical to suppose, with 
the past history of the Muscovite power before us, that, having 
gained the ascendency in point of influence over the feeble Per- 
sian, the advantage so acquired will not be readily relinquished. 
Having once placed a lien on a feeble power, she is not in the 
habit of relaxing her grasp until her object is attained. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to infer that, within another decade per- 
haps, we shall see Russia firmly seated, and in undisp1ted posses- 
sion of Independent Tartary, Persia, Circassia, and Georgia, if not 
a large portion of Asia Minor. 

But with these possible, if not probable, acquisitions in the 
south-east, Russian conquest and absorption, or, to use a favorite 
American word, annexation, must cease in that quarter, unless — 
which we have already seen is not improbable —she pass the 
Himalayan chain and commence devouring the western, as she 
has already so successfully done with the eastern, extreme of the 
Chinese Empire ! 

It is certain that the forces of the Czar on and near the Aral 
Sea, are very considerable, and may be with great ease augmented 
to any desired extent; but how large those forces actually 
are, or what may be the further designs of the emperor in that 
quarter, it is wholly impossible to determine. As a general re- 
mark, Russian diplomacy is fathomed only when it has accom- 
plished its aims, and when it is too late to circumvent them. 
But from all the facts coming to notice, we may safely conclude 
that the energy and strategy of that wonderful people are by no 
means exhausted in that section of the world. y 

Let us, however, turn from what is uncertain in that quarter, 
to those events tvanspiring on the Amoor. It is true, we are not 
yet fully apprised of the extent of the Muscovite’s acquisitions in 
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that part.of Asia ; but still enough has transpired to convince us 
that he has gained immense concessions from China ; enough to 
startle the world by their magnitude and importance. kai im- 
mense sweep on the left bank of the Amoor has been conceded to 
Russia ; and it is further apparent, from an article in the “London 
Times ” newspaper, that this is not all; for it is there stated that 
that part of the right or southern bank also, which lies between 
the confluence of the Shilka and the Argun, and the mouth of the 
Usuri, a river falling into the Amoor near the coast, is to remain 
in the possession of Russia. The Chinese are to enjoy the privi- 
lege of navigating the Amoor, and the Russians are to have the 
same liberty of navigation and trade on the Songari. ‘This per- 
mission lets them down within a stone’s throw of the northern 
angle of the Great Wall, and to a point at an insignificant distance 
from Pekin. Now, with the Muscovite, a permission from a weaker 
power is soon converted into a concession, and a concession into 
a permanent conquest. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
to see the whole of Manchooria and other provinces fall into his 
determined grasp. Such a contingency, indeed, is not ‘unlikely 
to happen at any time ; but more particularly should the present 
Tartar dynasty be overthrown, —an event which Mr. Collins, 
the first American traveller in that quarter, thinks neither doubt- 
ful nor remote. The ‘ London Times,” just alluded to, reveals, in 
some measure, the importance which England attaches to these 
concessions. It says: ‘* Whatever may be the value of this huge 
slice of Chinese Mongolia, it has been conquered by force and 
ceded by treaty. Russia, therefore, is now securely placed upon 
a navigable river at about the same distance from Pekin as Pekin 
is from Canton. If, in addition to this, she has now obtained the 
privilege of free transit for her subjects and agents throughout 
China, we may well understand what power has obtained the 
most dangerous advantages.” 

The agent who has had the good fortune and address to add 
this large and invaluable territory to the realms of the Czar, is 
Gen. Mouravieff, who has received for his energy and sagacity, 
among other titles, that of Count Amoorski, and who has been re- 
cently appointed first minister, or government agent, to Pekin. In 
1854, being governor of Eastern Siberia, and hearing that Petro- 
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paulowski was threatened by the combined fleets of the allies, he 
hastened with reinforcements to that point, descending the whole 
course of the Amoor. His observations on the ‘route impressed 
him with the great importance and resources of Manchooria ; and 
this led him to make further examinations, all which convinced 
him of the correctness of his first impressions. Thrice he explored 
the entire length of that river, embodying his observations in a 
report, which was laid before the imperial government. From 
this report have resulted these grand acquisitions to the territories 
and glory of the Czar, that worthy and enterprising officer having 
added almost an empire to the crown, besides titles and honors to 
his own name. 

Now, to convey some idea of the magnitude of these acquisi- 
tions and their importance to Russia, let us suppose our govern- 
ment in possession of the upper Mississippi, while a foreign nation 
owned the lower part, from the mouth of the Ohio to the Mexican 
Gulf. With almost half our population nestled in the great 
western valley, of what incalculable importance and value to us 
would be the possession of the lower Mississippi and its contiguous 
territory! But we need not suppose such a case; for prior to 
1803, such a state of things actually existed, and the lower part 
of the “‘ Father of Waters,” with vast adjoining territories, be- 
longed first to Spain, and then to France; our government hav- 
ing purchased it of the latter power at the date above given, 
1803. 

Or let us take a case still more analogous. Prior to 1848, 
our territory extended to the Rocky Mountains, with a compara- 
tively narrow strip, comprising the territory of Oregon, extending 
to the Pacific Ocean. But the vast, rich and important territory 
of Upper California — the Manchooria of our continent, a foreign 
possession—lay directly in our way, debarring us from some of the 
finest and most capacious harbors in the world, and all the untold 
wealth since discovered in its hills, its soil and its rivers. An 
American officer, Col. J. C. Fremont, had, by a series of exploits 
almost unparalleled for hardship, endurance, and perseverance, 
explored that vast country, appreciated its importance, and, by 
his masterly reports, awakened our government to the importance 
of its acquisition. 
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This immense augmentation of our domain will convey some 
idea of the great importance of the possessions acquired by 
Russia on the lower Amoor, answering to our purchase of Louisi- 
ana, and in Manchooria, answering to California. 

On the strength of ancient concessions, at first considered of 
no great importance, the Russians have been insidiously at work 
during the last half century, in peopling and developing the great 
valley of the Amoor, with a secret view to ultimate possession. 
Ths treaty of June 1, 1858, converts this doubtful tenure into 
an absolute fee. And such has been the rapid progress of events 
in that distant region, as to cast even American advancement into 
the shade, and to render much of our boasting vain. 

And this treaty, with its vast concessions to Russia, in connec- 
tion with the treaties made with the other great European powers 
and our own government, marks, perhaps, one of the most im- 
portant eras in Asiatic history since the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

This vast success in Asia, the counter-current of emigration 
eastward, the mighty resources and fresh energies of the Musco- 
vite, indicate that, if the same causes continue unabated, they 
must soon result in giving him an undoubted preponderance, if not 
the control of the Asiatic continent. His astonishing achieve- 
ments and unconquerable perseverance point to such a result. 

And the heathen bulwarks which Christian England has been 
more than two centuries erecting in India, will prove no more 
formidabie in arresting this onward march of the Czar, than the 
Chinese wall, or the barriers of the once “ Independent Tartary.” 
The only power to be, with any prospect of success, opposed to 
the triumphant march of the Czar to universal sway in Asia, is that 
of the Gospel of Christ. This only will give sufficient strength, 
firmness and solidity to the East Indian possessions, to enable 
them to withstand the only foe they have to dread. Every 
other bulwark will fall to the ground, as easily as the unwieldy 
and complicated structure that has been reared with so much 
care, labor and bloodshed in India. Christianity must be planted 
co-extensively with her conquests, and her acquisitions conse- 
crated to God, and cemented and secured by his favor; and then 
she may raise up a power that will breast the storm of Muscovite 
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arms, and redound to her glory, and promote her material inte- 
rests. It isan incontestible fact, that the only part of her Indian 
possessions that remained true to its allegiance during the late 
rebellion, was that section where the Christian missionary has 
been longest permitted to labor, and where his influence has 
been most felt. And thus, notwithstanding the churlish and 
irreligious officials and employees of the East India Company 
have, from time immemorial, done all in their power to thwart 
the missionary and bring him into disrepute and discredit with the 
natives, yet, when the recent storm burst upon the heads of 
the devoted Europeans in India, the only safety was found with- 
in missionary ground, where their instructions had been most 
heeded, and had had most influence on the native population. 
And here was the last and only rallying-place for England in the 
work of reconquering her lost provinces. The true policy, there- 
fore, even in a worldly point of view, for Great Britain to observe, 
is, to plant the standard of the Cross wherever she carries that of 
St. George. This alone will break down the debasing super- 
stitions of the natives, and prevent the recurrence of the fact, 
that a few pounds, more or less, of swine’s grease, dealt out to 
the native musketeers, has produced a revolution that has over- 
thrown the unchristian East India Company, and well-nigh lost an 
empire to the British Crown. The truth is, the home govern- 
ment, through this colossal company, have always studiously con- 
ceded. everything demanded to the paganism of the native 
Indians, and conciliated them by the most disgraceful and im- 
pious approval of their horrid and degrading rites. 

If, therefore, the question to be decided on the theatre of the 
Asiatic continent, lies between Russia, strong, central and reli- 
gious, on the one hand, and the feeble power which Great Britain 
has been erecting, with so much pains and cost, on the rotten sys- 
tem of heathenism on the other, there canbe no doubt whatever 
of the result. Great Britain cannot by any possibility defend and 
retain an empire thus constituted and governed, against her wiser 
and more Christian antagonist, backed by an ancient and homo- 
geneous form of faith. 

Already almost the whole country watered by the Indus is 
overrun by the cunning emissaries of Russia, and the population 
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of the Punjaub, Cabool, and Scinde, never reconciled to British 
rule, is agitated, and half prepared to espouse the cause of a more 
powerful master. These secret agents in British India will 
serve two purposes : first, to distract the home government, and 
draw away attention from aggressions and conquests in Eastern 
Asia; and next, to prepare the way for future encroachments in 
India. 

No people, without the bonds of a pure faith, can long success- 
fully resist the undivided strength of a mighty nation, actuated 
and inspired by one and the same religion, even although that 
religion may fall far below the doctrines taught in the Bible. 
The British Constitution, engrafted on Indian paganism, with its 
horrid orgies and superstition, will never produce a self-sustaining 
political system ; much less, one that can resist the most formid- 
able outward violence. The mission and privilege of the Briton 
are, to extend the religion of the cross ; and when he ceases to 
do that, his sceptre will be taken from him, and given to one more 
worthy and more willing to co-operate with Heaven, and labor for 
the Saviour of men under his divine system. 

In the great tug and strain of nations during the last four or 
five years, Great Britain cannot have failed to perceive, that 
much of her former prestige has departed, and that other powers, 
since her previous conflict with the nations, have made a relative 
gain which has well-nigh left her a second-rate power.* And it 
often happens among nations, as among individuals, that when 
their power and exaltation seem the greatest and most to be ad- 
- mired, they are nearest their downfall. From the time of Bel- 
shazzar and Haman down to our own day, this remark holds good. 
On the twenty-second day of February, 1848, Louis Philippe, 


* The French army — nearly 700,000 strong — may be concentrated in a few days, 
or at most weeks; while Great Britain could not muster one-fifth of that number 
in as many months. And yet France is the natural and hereditary enemy of Eng- 
land. 

Ten years ago, the French navy bore no comparison with that of the British. 
Then, both navies were almost wholly composed of sailing-vessels. Since that date, 
the French have built up a mighty steam marine, the only class of vessels suited to 
modern naval warfare, and now stand forth, in respects to ships and their arma- 
ment, confessedly the very first naval power in the world; while Great Britain has 
been spending vast sums of money in changing her sailing-vessels into steamers, 
and with very poor and unsatisfactory results. She confesses herself distanced by 
her rival across the channel, and is alarmed at her unexpected inferiority. 
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* citizen king ” of the French, stood at the very acme of buman 
greatness and glory; but'on the twenty-fourth of the same month 
and year, he was a fugitive and outcast. Nations fall as sud- 
denly and completely as individuals, and generally to rise no more. 
‘There is no resurrection to a nation that has proved recreant to 
its high trusts and privileges, and fallen from an exalted position 
among the nations, bankrupt in material, moral, and religious 
forces. 

The reversing of the laws of emigration, as in the case of 
Russia, and the tendency eastward, in contradistinction from the 
great counter-current of Anglo-Saxonism in the opposite direc- 
tion, while all other nations and races are confined, with trifling 
exceptions, to their ancient boundaries, until these two antagonistic 
powers come to stand over against each other on opposing con- 
tinents, are actual facts, of transcendent interest to our age and 
the world. There they stand, each almost master of a continent, 
like two mighty giants, separated only by a narrow sea. Nay, 
already, as we have seen, the Sclave has crossed the dividing 
strait, and now stands side by side with the elder branch of the 
other race. 

Some have seen, or fancied they saw, in the relative attitudes 
of Russia and the younger branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, 
the United States, the advantages or disadvantages of these two 
growing powers in mutual conflict. Others, on the contrary, 
have detected, in Russian progress and development, principles 
entirely in harmony with our own. It is impossible to determine 
which party is right. But undoubtedly the Anglo-Saxon is de- 
stined to control the American continent, as the Sclave may be 
tending with equal ‘certainty to the sovereignty of the Asiatic. 
A leading French journal of a recent date indulges in the follow- 
ing fancy, which may not be irrelevant to this subject. It in- 
quires: “* What will happen, if, in a quarter of a century, sooner 
or later, the hardy fillibusters of. California ally themselves with 
the patient navy of the Russians in the ports of the Amoor, to 
sweep the Chinese seas ? ”’ 

On the other hand, the time may come, when the nations shall 
watch with awe a conflict between these two powers, which shall, 
for a while, settle the fate of the world. Such a conflict would 
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not be one of nationalities merely, but — far more serious still — 
of religions, — the Russo-Greek faith against pure Christianity ! 
For though religion might not be the subject of the controversy, 
it would have given the respective combatants their distinctive 
characters ; and its future history, for a long time, would be 
seriously affected by the results. 





CoNTRIBUTIONS TO New TESTAMENT EXEGRsIs. 
I. Who were the Herodians ? 


THEY are mentioned only three times in the Scriptures ; and, as 
Josephus makes no allusion to them, we are shut up to these 
three passages for our information regarding their position and 
tenets. The earliest reference to the Herodians is in Mari iii. 
6: “ And the Pharisees went forth, and straightway took coun- 
sel with the Herodians against him, how they might destroy him.” 
The next reference is two-fold, viz., by Matthew and Mark, as 
follows: ‘* Then went the Pharisees and took counsel how they 
might entangle him in his talk. And they sent out unto him 
their disciples with the Herodians, saying: Master, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth; neither 
carest thou for any man, for thou regardest not the person of 
men. ‘Tell us, therefore, what thinkest thou. Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Ceesar, or not?” (Matt. xxii. 15-17.) The 
parallel passage is: ‘‘ And they (the chief priests, scribes, and 
elders; see chapter xi. 27) send unto him certain of the Pha- 
risees and of the Herodians to catch him in his words.” (Mark 
xii. 18.) The succeeding words in Mark are almost identical 
with those in Matthew. 

The generally received notion makes these Herodians advo- 
cates of the Roman rule. From this view, we are told that the 
enemies and the friends of the Roman authority (to wit, Phari- 
sees and Herodians), cease their mutual hostility and unite in 
endeavours to refute and destroy Christ as their common foe, 


What adds to the force of this interpretation is, the consequent 
30 
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dilemma to which our Saviour is apparently driven by their ques- 
tion, “ Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not?’ If the 
answer is affirmative, the Pharisees are displeased ; if negative, 
the Herodians are aroused. 

Besides this usual interpretation, we find the very shallow 
statement of Tertullian and other Fathers, that the Herodians 
were those who received Herod as Christ! Such a view re- 
quires no controverting. Wahl and Schleusner, following evi- 
dently the ordinary interpretation in regard to the tenets of the 
Herodians, think that they may have been, in position, court- 
officers or servants of Herod. The Syriac supports this view, 
and Luther has adopted it. But it has been well urged on the 
other hand, that the form ‘Hpwéuavei, like “Ceesariani,”’ “Pompeiani,” 
&c., denotes a political party, and cannot refer to a merely 
official distinction. ‘The use of their title in conjunction with 
that of the Pharisees would also lead us to regard them as some- 
thing more than Herod’s palace-servants or courtiers. We might 
just as well define ‘‘ Bonapartists ’”’ as “‘ the servants or courtiers 
of Bonaparte,”’ as to define “‘ Herodians” as ‘the servants or 
courtiers of Herod.” We cannot recollect any instance of a 
monarch’s attendants being designated by a single word derived 
from the monarch’s name. ‘This, however, is not the main ques- 
tion. Being members of a political party, the more important 
query is, What were their tenets? Is the ordinary answer, 
that they were the advocates of the Roman rule, a just one? 
We think not, and for the following reasons : — 

1. The style of connection between the Pharisees and Herod- 
jans is such as scarcely comports with a usual condition of bitter 
hostility. Now, the political animosities of the Jews among one 
another were proverbially violent; and no two factions can be 
imagined more likely to have entertainted and exhibited this 
bitterness toward each other, than those which respectively repre- 
sented the pure Jewish and the Gentile governmental views. 
The Pharisees, although strictly forming a religious division, were, 
as the boasted sustainers of the letter of the Mosaic law, the 
natural enemies of the Roman domination, the supporters of Jew- 
ish exclusiveness. If the Herodians were the advocates for this 
Gentile government, they must have received the most emphatic 
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hatred of the haughty Pharisees, who would hardly have united 
with them in any common movement, unless under the direst 
necessity. Even if we admit such union, and suppose the Phari- 
sees took counsel (cvuPoidv émoiovvy) with their sworn foes, we 
cannot be prepared to hear that they sent (érocréAAover) them as 
co-delegates with their own disciples. The phrase would rather 
have been “they united with the Herodians in sending, &c.’’ 
But, — | 

2. If the Herodians were advocates of the Roman rule, they 
could not have had sufficient motive to join the Pharisees in ag- 
gressive measures against Christ. This was too Jewish a move- 
ment. It was Jerusalem that slew the prophets. It was his own 
that received Christ not. The Gentiles joined in the outrage at 
the close of our Saviour’s life, from a desire to conciliate a tu- 
multuous people. But that could have been no motive with these 
Herodians. Is it suggested that these Herodians, besides being 
advocates of the Roman power, were also Jews ? Of course, we 
take it for granted they were. But, as sympathizers with Rome, 
they could not have had the same jealousy of prophets and religi- 
ous teachers which their countrymen entertained. Rome’s policy 
was non-interference with the internal details of a conquered 
province, provided its governmental connection with the head of 
the state was complete. And a political party advocating Rome’s 
power must have imbibed enough of Roman views, in spite of 
national prejudices, to disregard the harmless teachings of one 
whose doctrine did not offend their loose notions of the Mosaic 
law. Indeed, the very fact that the ultra-national party perse- 
cuted him, would have been an argument for them rather to have 
regarded him with favor. It might be again suggested that 
they had become aware that the common people had attempted 
to make this Teacher a king, and hence their jealousy for Rome 
and Cesar might prompt them to attack him. But it is sufficient 
argument against this, that those highest in authority (from 
whom others of the same party take the cue of thought and ac- 
tion) had no fears of Christ’s rivalry. Thirty years before, the 
jealous Herod, just about to die, had shown his fear of the claims 
of the promised Messiah by the Bethlehem massacre ; but such 
fears died with that monster, and, in lieu of such, we find Pilate, 
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the Roman governor, refusing to have any thing to do with the 
death of Christ, because it would be shedding innocent blood. 
“© What evil hath he done?” says the representative of the Ro- 
man purple, who would have long before hurried the accused to 
death, if he had regarded him as claiming a temporal dominion. 
Herodians, therefore, we say, if they had been advocates of 
Rome’s authority, would not have found sufficient motive to act 
aggressively against Christ, especially when such action was to be 
performed in unison with their bitter political enemies. 

8. The strongest argument we adduce against the common 
view is this: A party in favor of Roman institutions in Judea 
in the years 26-29, would never have been called by the name 
of Herod. There had been no monarch of the Herodian family 
on the throne of Judea for twenty years, since Archelaus was 
banished by Augustus to Gaul; and, as far as appearances went, 
it was probable that no Herod would ever again enjoy power at 
the Jewish capital. Five or six Roman procurators had, since 
the deposition of the Herodian family, ruled Judea, and Pontius 
Pilate was now holding that office. To a people under such cir- 
cumstances, the name ‘“‘ Herodian”’ would suggest, not a desire to 
continue Roman authority, but to bring back the banished Herod- 
ian family. The only ways to avoid this conclusion are, either to 
suppose that the name dated from the days of Herod the Great, 
when he reigned by the support of the Roman Empire, or that it 
came from Galilee and Perea, where Herod Antipas was still 
reigning as a tributary to Rome. To the former suggestion we 
answer, that the lapse of twenty years would have extinguished 
a political name that had become so calculated to mislead. Both 
friends and enemies of the Roman power would have united in 
its disuse ; the former, because it suggested doubts of their loy- 
alty ; and the latter, because it did not sufficiently disgrace their 
political foes in the eyes of the rigid legalists. To the second 
suggestion we reply, that political titles would travel from Jerusa- 
lem to Galilee, and not from Galilee to Jerusalem; and that, 
although one of the scenes in which the Herodians figure (Mark 
iii., 6) occurred in Galilee, yet, as in the case of the Pharisees, 
their stronghold seems to have been in Jerusalem, where the other 
scene is laid. 
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What, then, was the political doctrine of the Herodians? In 
view of what has been said, we are forced to believe that they 
were advocates for a restoration of an independent Jewish mon- 
archy— a continuance of the Maccabean— under princes of 
the house of Herod. ‘They could thus sympathize with the 
Pharisees in their aversion to the Roman yoke, although they 
would differ from them in their view of the Gentile character of 
the Herodian family. Perhaps they desired a succession to be 
established among the descendants of the first Herod’s Jewish 
wives. In this way Herod Agrippa, Mariamne’s grandson, who, 
twelve years afterward, actually became king of Judea, may 
have been in their minds. They would, perhaps, consider this 
descent from the revered Maccabzan family as overcoming all 
Jewish scruples against Gentilism. Such men would naturally 
unite with the Pharisees (between which parties the barrier was 
comparatively slight) in what they deemed, or professed to deem, 
a defence of Mosaic institutions, against novel opposing doctrine. 
And, with the Pharisees, they would desire to make the Great 
Teacher, whom they hated, openly inimical to the Roman power, 
by a declaration against the tribute, or else openly hostile to the 
Jewish feeling on this subject. In the former case, the obnoxious 
teacher would be soon disposed of by the Roman magistrate, and 
in the latter he would lose his hold upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple. The dilemma still exists in this view, and both Pharisees 
and Herodians are to gain in either result ; but if the Herodians 
were advocates of the Roman rule, what would they gain as 
against Christ if he should assert that it was right to pay tribute 
to Cesar? They would only be concerned with the other horn 
of the dilemma. Again, it is eminently probable that such a po- 
litical party should have existed. It accords with all analogy ; 
for we always find, between the two extreme parties in a state, a 
third moderate party, generally small numerically, and of circum- 
scribed influence. It was to be expected that such a moderate 
Jewish party should have existed in the days of Pilate in Judea, 
—a party who, while they were disaffected toward Rome, yet 
felt the impossibility of returning to the old Jewish system, and 
therefore were willing to adopt a middle and more feasible course. 
The history of the Herodian family, moreover, shows that there 
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must have been strong attachments formed between them and 
some of the Jewish people. The magnificent edifices and the 
towns built by that renowned family in the land, and especially 
the costly rebuilding of the temple, so dear to Jewish patriotism 
as well as religion, must have awakened attachment towards the 
Herods in the minds of many fervent Jews, even of the stricter 
sort. Then the fact that in these Herods the Maccabees were 
represented, the family associated with the romance, valor, and 
prosperity of their post-Babylonic period, must have drawn many 
hearts towards the banished dynasty, with the hope of a new 
Maccabeean era of independence. 

We cannot, therefore, resist the conclusion that the Herodians, 
instead of being advocates for the existing Roman authority in 
Judea, were the anxious expectants of a new Herodian rule. 


II. Why were James and John called “ Boarnerges” ? 


The only record of this epithet is found in Mark iii. 17: “‘ And 
he surnamed them (James and John) ‘ Boanerges,’ which is, the 
Sons of Thunder.” 

These were the two sons of Zebedee, called to follow Christ at 
the Sea of Galilee, one of them the first of the apostles to die, 
and the other the last. They, with Peter, appear to have stood 
in a nearer relation to the Saviour than the rest. On the mount 
of transfiguration, in the house of Jairus, and in the garden of 
Gethsemane, these three were honored in a peculiar manner ; and 
after our Saviour’s ascension, they appeared as leaders of the 
apostolic band in Jerusalem. James fell a victim to Herod 
Agrippa’s policy of pleasing the Jews, and thus strengthening his 
newly acquired kingdom, fifteen ‘years after the ascension (A. 
D., 44) ; while John remained to bless the church with his apos- 
tolic counsels for half a century longer. We need not inquire 
into the true form of the Syriac or Syro-Chaldee word, of which 
Boavepyte is the Greek writing. The interpretation is given by 
the evangelist, and that is all we need of the name in seeking the 
cause ofits application. It means “sons of thunder”? (vio? Bpovric) 
and was applied to the two apostles by Christ himself. 

Two methods of explaining the use of the epithet are given 
by commentators ; the one regarding it as indication of a violent 
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temper, accompanied with a corresponding boisterousness of 
speech, and the other treating it as prophetic of the great power 
these apostles should exercise in forming the church of Christ, 
@ power especially shown in their oral instruction. Both these 
interpretations strike us as feeble. The former is sufficiently an- 
swered by pointing to the Apostle John’s epistles, Is there much 
“thunder ” there? Does he speak like a man of violent temper 
or boisterous expression? If there is any one character in Scrip- 
ture more opposed to such a description than another, it is John’s. 
So identified through the whole church is John’s disposition with 
all that is gentle and lovely in the Christian, that it would be a 
work of:supererogation to point out the proofs of this in the gos- 
pels. Nor can we say that his manners had been thus stormy, 
but grace changed them. Grace certainly does alter manners, 
but the impetuous man is still an impetuous man.- He may con- 
trol the developments of his impetuosity, but the impetuous spirit 
is still there, and will exhibit itself insome way. A man so im- 
petuous as to be singled out by the epithet of “son of thunder” 
for his impetuosity, cannot be imagined as changed by grace to 
the extraordinary example of gentleness that John was. It would 
be wholly contrary to experience. Grace completely changes 
the heart, but not the style of a man, although that style may be 
modified. Of the disposition of James, the older brother, we are 
not so well informed. As he was not the author of the epistle, 
we have none of his writings as a criterion. But we can do with- 
out this. If John is proved to have deserved no such epithet as 
~ “son of thunder”’ in the sense of empetuous, violent, or boisterous, 
then such a sense could not have been intended in its application 
to James, as the two are equal’sharers in the name. If any of 
the apostles should have received such a title in such a sense, we 
should have said that Peter was the deserving recipient, who at 
one time felt it natural to curse and swear vehemently. 

The latter interpretation (which is the only other we have seen 
that bears any weight), that refers the epithet to a wonderful 
power of instructing, of subduing men’s minds, is: certainly 
more plausible than the former; but yet there seem to be in- 
superable objections to this. First, it appears to be an unnatural 
similitude. The name of thunder indicates violence of some sort, 
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and so far we see what led to the former explanation. But the 
power of the preaching of James and John, however successful, 
would not be called violent, or thunder-like. Thunder is not an 
emblem of the persevering and successful, but of the explosive 
and violent. Again, we see nothing in the ensuing career of . 
James and John, which marks them out as peculiarly successful 
in spreading the truth. They were, as all the apostles, filled 
with the Holy Spirit and miraculous power, and worked wonders 
in the newly founded church; but if any of the twelve was con- 
spicuous above the others in successful energy in this divine 
work, it was Peter, who was an apostle, and present when the name 
of “ Boanerges”’ was given to James and John. Weare thus led, 
by the unsuitableness of the epithet in the two usual interpre- 
tations, to look for a more apposite explanation. 

We propose, then, that the title “ Boanerges,” or Sons of 
Thunder, was given to James and John after the event recorded 
in Luke ix. 54, and that the statement in Mark iii. 17 is made 
by anticipation (induced by the preceding mention of Simon’s 
surname), and that the epithet was given as a standing rebuke 
for their erroneous view of Christ’s mission as one of judgment. 
They had supposed that the wrath of God would devour instantly 
those who would not receive them and their Divine Master; and 
hence, when a Samaritan community refused to receive the holy 
band, James and John asked permission of the Saviour to call 
down fire from heaven to destroy them. They desired to see the 
artillery of heaven brought to bear upon the devoted village that 
rejected the truth. A storm of thunder and lightning bringing 
God’s judgment (and emblematic of the same) was all that, in 
their opinion, would suit these opposers of Christ.. They had yet 
to learn the lesson of Christian forbearance and faithful perse- 
verance under opposition, — that Christ came not to destroy, bat 
to save. As an appropriate reminder of their error, we imagine 
this epithet “ Boanerges,” or Sons of Thunder (i.e., they that 
were ready to invoke the judgments of heaven), was given them 
by our Saviour; and our view is strengthened by the fact, that 
the term is never again mentioned, — either our Saviour sparing 
their feelings by a very infrequent use of the epithet, or the Holy 
Spirit, in inditing the gospels, withholding its repetition as no longer 
necessary. ‘The new name of Simon is very differently treated. 
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III. “* Wo unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the pro- 
phets, and your fathers killed them. ‘Truly, ye bear witness that 
ye allow the deeds of your fathers, for they indeed killed them, 
and ye build their sepulchres.”” (Luke xi. 47, 48.) 

The building of the sepulchres of the prophets is here clearly 
made the proof of consent to their murder. But how can a man’s 
desire to raise a monument to departed worth be a proof of his 
hatred of that worth ? No commentator that we have found has 
shown. ‘The text is therefore dealt with most violently, in order 
to make another proof of consent to the murder of the prophets 
than the building of the sepulchres. That proof which is twice 
given is rejected, and another, not given, is supposed. Itis thus 
that this outrage upon hermeneutics is accomplished — “* Wo unto 
you! for ye, while living in the sinful manner of your fathers, 
build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
them. ‘Truly, ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers ; for they indeed killed them, and (ye, although) ye build 
their sepulchres, live in the sinful manner of your fathers.” By 
this explanation (?), the building the sepulchres, which our 
Saviour makes the prominent accusation, is a good work in itself, 
but one which brings out into relief their evil life, while the 
real accusation (the evil life) is not alluded to. And whata 
treatment of the causal conjunction “for” in the 48th verse! 
Our Saviour says, “ For ye build their sepulchres ;” but the com- 
mentators say, “ For ye are sinful like your fathers, while ye build 
their sepulchres.” Was ever conjunction more completely robbed 
of its own conjoined sentence? Yet this is the form to which the 
interpretation of most commentators can be reduced. There are 
some, however, who fail to see the apparent non sequitur in the 
text, and therefore do not attempt to alter it. Of such is Whitby. 
They take it for granted, it seems, that the children of murderers, 
when themselves murderers, love to erect monuments to the mur- 
dered victims! There are others who tinker at the Greek origi- 
nal, but there is no flattering prospect for these. Our English 
translation is perfectly correct, and needs no emendation. 

We believe that all the difficulty in interpretation has risen 
from a want of regard for the orientalism of our Saviour’s speech. 
It strikes us that a proverb is here used, akin to the modern 
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proverb, “ You kill him, and T’ll dig his grave ;”’ expressing com- 
plicity and united purpose. We do not suppose, then, that a 
literal sepulchre-building is mainly intended, but that a figurative 
and well-known expression is here used, denoting the completion 
of a work begun by others. Their fathers had killed the pro- 
phets, and they, by their rejection of the prophetic teachings, 
were burying the prophets, — were hewing out tombs for them, 
and completely disposing of their remains. Hence the appro- 
priateness of saying ‘‘ Wo unto you! for ye build the sepulchres 
of the prophets.” Let us now, by the light of this explanation, 
read the kindred passage in Matthew, which, the context shows, 
_ was uttered at another time, with a special view to the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisaic conduct. The passage occurs in Matt. xxiii. 
29-21. ‘ Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites / be- 
cause ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepul- 
chres of the righteous (7.e., lay the righteous prophets aside in a 
most decorous way), and say, If we had been in the days of our 
Fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of 
the prophets. Wherefore (i.e., by your tomb-building and prophet- 
burying) ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the child- 
ren of them which killed the prophets.” The phrase in italics is 
a parenthesis, introduced to show forth the hypocrisy, the “‘ where- 
fore ”’ following the first clause. 

Our suggestion is favored by the fact, that, according to both 
Matthew and Luke, our Saviour had just been rebuking the 
Scribes and Pharisees for putting the doctrines of the prophets 
‘out of sight by their traditions, — thus burying them in sepul- 
chres of false commentary. Their practice of literally building 
and garnishing the sepulchres of those very prophets, very 
naturally furnished language for the reproof, and gave it addi- 
tional point. 


IV. “ For wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” (Matt. xxiv. 28.) In Luke xvii. 37, we 
find the same sentence, with the exception that ‘ carcass”’ is 
there “body.” In the former instance, the words were spoken 
by our Saviour, to the disciples, when, from the Mount of Olives, 
prophesying the destruction of Jerusalem just prior to his death. 
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In the latter, they were used before his last visit to Jerusalem 
(probably while he was in Perea), and spoken to his disciples in 
reference to the same general subject, the destruction of the 
Jewish polity and the establishment of the kingdom of God. The 
words are manifestly proverbial, and are probably derived from 
Job xxxix. 30, which, in the LXX., is od Sav doi reOvedrec, napaxpijpa 
(veocool derod, OY yurdc, from the 27th verse), etpioxovra; t.e., * And 
where the dead are, straightway the young eagles (or vultures) 
are found.”” The general force of the proverb is sufficiently plain. 
Robbed of figure, it is this, — wherever there is a tempting object, 
there the destroyer is at hand. What we find fault with is, the or- 
dinary (we believe, universal) application of the proverb in this in- 
stance. Whatis the carcass? What are the eagles? We fully 
agree with the common answer to the former question. The carcass 
is undoubtedly the Jewish nation, lifeless and decayed, unable to 
resist its destroyers. But are*those destroyers the Romans, as 
we are everywhere told? ‘The fact that the standards of the 
Roman legions were silver or bronze eagles, has been urged in 
support of this view; but the Roman eagles were not vultures, 
as the eagles of the proverb under discussion certainly were. 
(Conf. 1. c. Job.) The word “ eagles” is here used as a generic 
term ; but the proverb evidently requires that species of the genus 
which bears the reputation of an ignoble, unclean carcass-devourer, 
and not that species which has a world-wide fame for majesty and 
dignified conquest. Of this latter were the Roman aquile; of 
the former, the destroyers of our text. Another objection to the 
received interpretation is, the force of the context. Our Saviour, 
from the 23d verse to the 26th verse inclusive, has been warning 
his disciples against false Christs, but saying nothing since the 
15th verse that can refer to the Romans. The natural conclusion 
is, that the eagles or vultures are false Christs and false teachers, 
ready to devour the miserable carcass of unbelieving, scoffing 
Jewry, dead in trespasses and sins. This was a far worse des- 
truction than Rome could inflict with all her armies ; a destruction 
that is actively working to-day, eighteen hundred years after its 
beginning, and when Rome has been in the dust for centuries. 
The 27th verse is parenthetical, the argument being thus: 
“ They will say, * Here, or here, is Christ.’ (Do not believe them, 
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for the Son of man will come in no such manner.) For where 
such a rotten carcass as this base people is, there will false Christs 
abound.” Instead uf a parenthesis, we may make ver. 27 a first 
and ver. 28 a second support for the statement and exhortation 
of ver. 26. The passage in Luke (xvii. 37) is farther removed 
from the allusion to false teachers, but still farther from any allu- 
sion to the Romans. 

Yet he may have intended some allusion to both,—the false 
Christs and the Romans. In Luke, the remark appears in an- 
swer to the question, “* Where, Lord?” It was his frequent 
practice to answer a specific question by announcing a general 
principle, applicable to that question and all others involving the 
same principle. When the disciples asked him where the things 
should be of which be had been speaking, he may have intended 
to reply: ‘ Eagles, vultures, false Christs, Roman armies, all 
sorts of destroyers, will appear, whenever a people has become 
80 corrupt as to be a fit prey for them.” 


La Mort pb’ ARTHURE. 


The History of King Arthur, and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Matory, Knight. Edited 
from the text of the edition of 1634, with introduction and 
notes, by THos. Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &. London: 
John Russell Smith. 


Every one has heard of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. We find frequent allusions to them in our litera- 
ture from the earliest times. Spenser is full of them. Dryden 
planned an epic on this subject, and Blackmore wrote it. So 
Milton thought of it; Bulwer has done it. We have the Holy 
Graal in Lowell ; and Tennyson, who has printed many versified 
fragments from King Arthur, is said to be now preparing 4 
longer poem for the press. Yet we believe few persons except 
antiquarians, and now and then a studious poet, know much about 
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King Arthur or his knights, and much fewer have ever read or 
seen the Mort d’Arthure. Our imagination was early excited 
about it, and we have looked for it in all the libraries to which 
we have had access; but we could not find it, even in our col- 
lege libraries, or the Astor Library. 

Mr. Wright’s introduction gives an account of the former edi- 
tions. Only two copies are known of the first, printed by Cax- 
ton in 1485. One of these is imperfect, but has sold for £320. 
Only one copy is known of each of the two next editions, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1498 and 1529. There have been 
three other black-letter editions, the last in 1634. 

It was not printed again till 1816, when two rival editions in 
24mo appeared. The next year followed a quarto from the ori- 
ginal text of Caxton, with an introduction and notes by Southey. 
All of these editions are rare, and, according to Mr. Wright, 
none of them are carefully printed or edited; so that there was 
areal want of a good edition of this romance. 

This new edition is carefully edited, the print and paper are 
good, and the price brings it within reach of any of us. 

The book itself is worthy of a longer notice. It is a sort of 
Tliad of chivalry, a compilation from many romances; and we 
can trace its growth pretty accurately. In the year 1147, 
Geoffrey, an archdeacon of the church at Monmouth, published 
in Latin a history of the British kings, which purported to be a 
translation from the Breton language, of books brought from 
Brittany by Walter Calenius, archdeacon of Oxford. This con- 
tained a brief account of King Arthur, and the prophecies of 
Merlin. It was at first generally regarded as a fiction; but 
within a century after its publication, it was adopted by writers 
on English history, and it continued in good standing as fact for 
several centuries. It soon became popular, was translated into 
English, Anglo-Norman, and even into Welsh, each translator 
adding to the original from other legends or from his own imagi- 
nation. 

In the latter part of the twelfth century, a large part of the popu- 
lar stories then current were connected with the names of King 
Arthur and his knights, and the original history developed into 
several separate narratives. Of these, Mr. Wright mentions 
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five prose romances in Anglo-Norman, compiled in the reign, and 
probably at the court, of Henry II. of England ; the bringing of 
the St. Graal to Britain; * the history of Merlin; Lancelot du 
Lac ; the Quest, or Search of the St. Graal; and the Mort d’Ar- 
thure. The two first are by Robert de Borron, and the three 
last by Walter Mapes. Later than these are the romances of 
Tristram and of Gyron le Courtois. 

In the thirteenth and the fourteenth century, it was the custom 
to versify single adventures, or abridgments of the longer narratives, 
which might be chanted in the baronial halls. Many of these me- 
trical romances in English remain, and lively abstracts of some of 
the most interesting may be found in Ellis’s “* Early English Met- 
rical Romances,” reprinted in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
Coleridge said that he would engage to compile twelve books, 
with characters just as distinct and consistent as those in the 
Iliad, from the metrical ballads and other chronicles of England, 
about King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 

The popularity of the metrical romances had declined, how- 
ever, with the feudal manners, before the time of Caxton, and 
the romances in prose were looked upon with reverential respect, 
especially among the great chiefs of the continent, ‘as the grand 
and almost sole repositories of the spirit and principles of feudal- 
ism.” When, therefore, Caxton was pressed to print a book on 
this subject by “‘ many noble and dyvers gentylmen of thys ro- 
yame,” nothing could have suited him better than this prose 
compilation, which had already fifteen years before been made, 
in the true spirit of a “ maker,” by Sir Thomas Malory. He 
seems to have believed in the substantial truth of the history of 
King Arthur. He has accordingly woven together in one story 
such parts of the romances mentioned above as seemed to him 
interesting and credible, and has added also other adventures 
from sources no longer known to exist. 


* The Holy Graal was the vessel in which the paschal lamb was placed at our 
Saviour’s last supper. Joseph of Arimathea brought it with him to Britain. 
Saint Grael and Sang réal (real blood) have been often confounded. The holy 
blood is said to be in the vessel. (iii., 27.) It is brought in usually here by an invisi 
ble maiden, heralded often by a white dove and the sweetest savors, and every 
knight present has such meat and drink as he best loves, or some other marvel is 
wrought by it. (iii., 4, 9, 11, 27, 60, 178.) 

t+ Works, vi., 313. 
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He begins with facts connected with the birth of King Arthur, 
and ends with his death and that of his knights; and though 
there are many heroes and a variety of adventures, like the ad- 
ventures of the Iliad, very inartificially connected, there is a unity 
of interest and a general movement in the story, with a develop- 
ment of that complex unit, King Arthur and his knights, a cli- 
max and catastrophe, that might delight the admirers of the art 
of Shakespeare. First comes the wild and wondrous youth of 
Arthur, growing up and gathering his power under the mystic 
directions and by the magic art of Merlin. A playful fancy 
frolics around the young heroes : — 


“ So they rode til they came to a lake, which was a faire water and a 
broade, and in the middes of the lake King Arthur was ware of an arme 
clothed in white samite, that held a faire sword in ‘the hand. With that 
they saw a damosell going upon the lake. ‘ What damosell is that?’ said 
the king. ‘That is the lady of the lake,’ said Merlin ; ‘ and within that lake 
is a roch, and therein is as faire a place [dwelling] as any is on earth, and 
richly beseene ; and this damosell will come to you anone, and then speak 
faire to her that she will give you that sword.’ So King Arthur gate his 
sword of Excalibur of the lady of the lake.” 


There is good fighting too, and gentle bearing, so that when 
the young king announces, “ Yea, I love Guenever, the king’s 
daughter, Leodegraunce, of the land of Camelyard,”’ we are glad 
that he wins the lady and her dowry, the Table Round with its 
hundred knights. And we scarcely notice Merlin’s boding, that 
“she was not wholesome for him to take to wife.” 

Heretofore the personal interest has centred chiefly in Ar- 
thur, but with his marriage and the feats following it, a wider 
field of interest opens. Sir Lancelot appears, and Sir Gareth, 
and Sir Tristram, with all their kin and friends. Battles, tour- 
naments, adventures, throng. Ladies are many, “ passing faire,”’ 
mistresses of lordly castles, threatened by discourteous foes, ready 
to be rescued, and make “ passing good cheere ” for the knights 
who come to succor them. All is full of the vigorous life of early 
manhood. ‘The picture is that of the most glorious days of chi- 
valry. 

But this brilliancy grows sombre, as- the love of Sir Lancelot 
for Queen Guenever becomes sin, and Sir Tristram and Queen 
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Isoude fly from her husband, King Marke. Shadowy appari- 
tions announce the presence of the Holy Graal, and the open 
sight of it begins to be spoken of as the crowning glory of chivalry. 
With the appearance of Sir Galahad, the son of Lancelot, this 
change in the general aspect of things is completed ; the knights 
vow to undertake the Quest, and a new series of scenes follows. 
Sir Galahad, pure and good, attains the sight ; the Graal vanishes 
for ever, and those who survive of the sinful knights return de- 
feated and disheartened to the court of Arthur and to their old 
habits. Sir Lancelot, who came as near a full sight of the holy 
vessel as a sinful man could, but who could not give up that 
“cunning bosom-sin,” his love for the queen, returns to her 
arms. 

And now follows the proper Mort d’ Arthure, the fit conclusion 
of the matter. Lancelot’s crime is exposed to the king. War 
follows. The king follows him to his realms in France. In his 
absence his nephew Mordred siezes his crown and queen. Ar- 
thur returns, and in two bloody battles the Knights of the Round 
Table totally destroy each other. Tennyson has versified the 
scene after the battle, but it should be read in the quaint origi- 
nal. ‘The queen and Lancelot retire to houses of “ religion,” 
and soon die in the odor of sanctity. “So when Sir Borg and 
his fellowes came to his bed, they found him stark dead, and hee 
lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest savour about him that ever 
they had smelled.” (iii., 345.) 

We have called the book the Iliad of Chivalry. It bears the 
strongest marks of being a truthful description of the habits, 
manners and sentiments of that period. The fighting, for ex- 
ample, is no general and indefinite combat. Precisely what was 
done is stated as: if taken down by an interested and curious eye- 
witness. 


“ And then they laid their speares in their rests, and they ranne together 
as thunder. And Sir Gawaine brake his speare upon Sir Lancelot in an 
hundred peeces unto his hand. And Sir Lancelot smote him with a greater 
might, that Sir Gawaines horse feete reised, and so the horse and he fell to 
the earth. Then Sir Gawaine full quickly avoided his horse, and put his 
shield before him, and egerly drew his sword, and bad Sir Lancelot ‘ Alight, 
traitour knight! for though this maires sonne hath failed me, wite thou well 
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that a kings sonne and a queenes sonne shall not faile thee.’ (iii., 316.) And 
thus they fought till it was past noone and would not stint, till at the last 
they both lacked wind, and then they stood wagging, staggering, panting, 
blowing, and bleeding, so that all those that beheld them for the most part 
wept for pittie. And when they had rested them a while, they went 
to battaile againe, trasing, rasing, and foyning as two boores. -And sometime 
they ranne the one against that other as it had been two wild rams, and 
hurtled so togither that they fell to the ground groveling ; and their armour 
was so sore hewen that men might see their naked sides.” (i., 263.) 


Nor can the variety of strokes and wounds be overmatched 
from Homer. 

There is little fighting with giants or monsters. Arthur, to be 
sure, slew one or two; the great ‘* gyant Galapas,”’ for example. 
‘‘ He shortened him and smote off both his lezs by the knees, 
saying, ‘ Now art thou better of a size to deale with then thou 
were ;” and the body slew six Sarasins in the falling downe.” 
(i., 184.) But this was abroad, when Arthur was subduing the 
Romans ; and it does not seem to have been thought very noble 
or knightly work. A strong knight, Sir Servause, is stigmatized 
as one ‘* who had never no lust nor courage to battaile against no 
man, but if it were against gyaunts, and against dragons and such 
other wild beasts.” (iii., 262.) 

Nor does any single knight do impossible battles. Sir Lance- 
lot can be borne from his horse like other knights, and be forced 
to give ground by three or four stout champions. The heroes do 
their own fighting; but in the parentage or nursing of the greatest 
_ of them, there is generally something marvellous. King Arthur, 
the son of King Uther and the “ faire Igrayne,” and Sir Galahad, 
son of Sir Lancelot and the Lady Dame Elaine, “fairest and 
best beseene of dames,” ** wise and young,” were both the chil- 
dren of enchantment ; while Lancelot, son of King Ban of Brit- 
tany and his queen Helen, is taken while an infant by the faire 
Vivian, the lady of the lake and mistress of the enchanter Mer- 
lin, and reared at her court beneath the waters. We are in- 
formed also that “ Sir Lancelot is come, but of the eighth degree 
from our Lord Jesu Christ, and Sir Galahad is of the ninth 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ ; therefore I dare well say 

31 
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that they be the greatest gentlemen * of all the world.”  (iii., 
59.) His pedigree is given in detail. (iii., 107.) 

The habits of these heroes are given with a precision worthy 
of Homer. “ Then the King wept, and dried his eyes with a 
handkercher, and said.” (i., 182.) Sir Lancelot “ would clat- 
ter in his sleepe, as a jay, and speeke oft of his lady, Queen 
Guenever.” (iii., 16.) “ Sir Lancelot was so wroth that he laid 
him down upon his bed to sleep.” (ii., 222.) “ Then Sir Gareth 
list well to eate, and knightly he eate his meate and egerly ; there 
was many a faire lady by him, and some of them said they saw 
never a goodlier man nor so well of eating.” (i., 294.) It should 
be added, as a further explanation of the impressibility of the 
ladies, that he had “ the fairest and the largest hands that ever 
man saw.” (i., 232.) Ellis says that the “‘ amusement of kiss- 
ing” was not known to the ancient Britons, but was introduced 
by a daughter of Hengist. If it be so, they took to it kindly. 
The kissing of the heroes is a feature of the manners in King 
Arthur’s time, and many a scene reminds one of the death of 
Nelson: “ ‘ Kiss me, Hardy!’ and he turns to sleep !”” We looked 
in vain, however, for the scene which Dante describes Francesca 
da Rimini as reading, “of Lancelot, how love enchained him 
too,”’ and “ of the long-sighed for smile of her, to be thus kissed 
by such devoted lover.” + 

The habit of swooning may al3o be mentioned. The stoutest 
heroes do-it with apparently very slight provocation. They can 
bear any amount of “ smiting, rasing, trasing, foyning,”’ and the 
like. Sir Lancelot, for example, fights all day with a spear-head 
in his side, smites and pulls down more than thirty knights, and 
rides off and gets well in a few days ; but he will swoon when his 
feelings are touched, as easily as Fleda cries. Does not Leigh 
Hunt criticise the passage, “‘ Porphyro grew faint,” as the one 


*«< The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer,— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
Thos. Dekker. 


+ ‘‘ He who from my side shall be divided never 
Kissed my lips, trembling in the act all over.” 
Dante, Inf. 135. 
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blemish in “ St. Agnes’ Eve’? It seems in these romances to be a 
heroic trait. Possibly Shakespeare was more ready-to let Caesar 
swoon from some associations gathered in these regions. 

We are not often reminded of Shakespeare here, however. 
The damosell of the lake, Nimue, casts such an enchantment on 
the lady Ettard, that finding a lover asleep whom she had 
scorned, “she loves him out of measure, that well-nigh she was 
out of her mind.” This may have suggested a scene in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”” So when Sir Lancelot is waylaid by a 
dozen armed knights, the visions of his kinsmen at home, that 
they caught naked swords in their hands, and the whole descrip- 
tion, reminds one of Macbeth. The frequency of such visions 
makes the visible apparitions of perturbed fancy in Shakespeare 
seem more ready of suggestion. 

On the whole, however, we think the scene in which Hotspur 
rails about “ the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, . . . and 
such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff’? may be taken as an in- 
dication that Shakespeare was not over-fond of these romances. 
The whole inimitable and charming scene should, however, be 
remembered. (King Henry IV. part I. act iii. scene 1.) 
Perhaps it may have been suggested by some wit-combats at 
the ‘* Mermaid,’”’ wkere Shakespeare would certainly have de- 
fended the Romances against Ben Johnson, who had a spite 


against them, if we may trust what he says of the studies of Lord 
Beaufort : — 


“ He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 
No knights of the sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Primalions, and Pantagruels, public nothings ; 
Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister, 
Sent out to poison courts, and infest manners ; 
But Great Achilles’, Agamemnon’s acts, 
Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights, 
Tydides’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal fancy, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue.” 


Courage, strength, size, activity and beauty are the primary 
qualities of a hero. “Sir Tristram was called the strongest 
and biggest knight of the world, for he was bigger than Sir 
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Lancelot, but Sir Lancelot. was better breathed.” (ii., 50.) He 
must also be accomplished in horsemanship, and all feats of arms. 
‘“‘ What is a knight,” says Sir Lancelot, “but when he is on 
horseback?” (ii., 261.) So Tristram learns music (he was a 
‘< curious harper”), hawking, hunting (ii., 6), chess-playing (ii., 
111), grace at the tournament, and at table ;—- 


“ Before the king mete to kerve, 
Hye and lowe feyre to serve.” 


Surgery, medicine, and magic, and music, seem to have been 
the common. accomplishments of the ladies. We find them acting 
oftenest as leeches and surgeons ; sometimes compounding magi- 
cal love-potions (ii., 46, 70), sometimes transforming knights 
into strange beasts (iii., 265), or using other magic arts. ‘* The 
kings third sister, Morgan le Fay, was put to schole in a nunry, 
and there she learned so much that she was a greate clarke of 
nigromancy.” (i.,6.) Ellis says that the ladies are generally able 
to write ; few knights to read. It does not seem to be so in this 
book. The knights receive, read and answer letters, zenerally 
by'a female post-boy, as often as we could expect. Forgeries are 
quite common." (iili., 318.) The ladies however, are wholly unedu- 
cated in the arts of coquetry, and speak out their love for the 
heroes who please them, as.simply as possible. The story of the 
fair maid of Astolat,and her love for Lancelot, has a simple 
pathos that reminds one of Ruth. Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott” 
is the same, we suppose. 

As for moral qualities, gentleness, meekness and courtesy are 
the continual praise of the noblest knights, and * never come but 
of gentle blood and linage,”’ i., 252. Sir Galahad is “‘ demure 
asa dove.” (iii.,52.) Sir Gareth is “ well-ruled and faire-lan- 
guaged.”” (i., 363.) Sir Lancelot was “ the meekest man and 
the gentlest that ever eate in hall among ladies” (iii., 346) ; * and 
of his port meke as is a mayde.” All the Knights of the Round 
Table are sworn ‘ never to do outrage: nor murder; also by no 
means to be cruel, but give mercy unto him that asked mercy.” 
(i.,115.) “ Ye are a great murtherer,” says Sir Dinadan to King 


* We have heard the forgery in “‘ Marmion” spoken of as improbable, One must 
read these old romances to give Scott his proper value. 
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Marke, “‘ and that is the greatest shame that a knight may have } 
for never a knight being a murtherer hath worship, nor never 
shall have.” Such is the sentiment everywhere. Sir Lancelot 
in one of his adventures “ had the better hand of five hundred 
knights, and yet,’’ exults the chronicler, ‘ there was none slaine 
of them.” (iii., 38.) | 

Envy was under ban. ‘ An it happen,” says Queen Guene- 
ver, “‘an envious man to win worship, he shall be dishonoured 
twice therefor.” All men of worship hate an envious man and 
will show him no favor; and hee that is courteous, kind, and 
gentle hath favor in every place.” (ii., 340.) Sir Lamoracke, 
having won the degree at a tourneyment, is thus received, simply 
for his knightly feats: ‘* Queene Guenever took him in both her 
armes, and said, ‘ Sir, well have yee done this day.’ Then came 
the haute prince, and he made of him greate joy; and in like- 
wise did Sir Dinadan, for hee wept for joy. But the joy that 
Sir Lancelot made of Sir Lamoracke no man there might tell.” 
(ii., 256.) 

King Arthur’s knights are sworn also “ to take no battailes in 
a wrong quarell for no law, nor for worldly goods,”’ and also “ to 
alway doe ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen succour upon paine 
of death.” (i., 115.) 

Moreover, every knight should be a lover. ‘ Why,” said La 
beale Isoud, “ are yee a knight and bee yee no lover? it is a 
shame unto you.” ‘Love is free for all men,” says Sir Palo- 
mides ; ‘“‘and though I have loved your lady, shee is my lady as 
well as yours... . else I had been the most simplest knight 
in the world, for by her and because of her I have won the 
worship that I have... . and yet I had never reward or bounty 
of her . . . . nor never am like to have, and yet shall I love 
her to the uttermost daies of my life as well as yee.” (ii., 352.) 

There is much simple piety in the book. There are no attacks 
on the men and houses of “ religion” such as we find in Piers 
Ploughman and Chaucer.* The men, generally hermits, often 
“white munkes,” are pious, good leeches, and good confessors. 
They entertain the sick, speak out plainly to all comers, reprove 
them honestly, and their advice and penances seem given in sim- 


* But see iii., 211, for the difference between ‘‘ now” and ‘‘ then.” 
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plicity and godly fear. The bishop of Canterbury rebukes the 
traitor Mordred, and threatens “ to cursse him with booke, bell, 
and candell.” It is added, with a shudder doubtless, that “ he 
did. the cursse in the most orguloust wise that might be done.” 
(iii., 319.) All who have read Tristram Shandy know what can 
be done in this wise. 

Except the “ mild mother” Mary, there is perhaps no mention 
of any object of devotion but the persons of the Trinity. The 
language used is simple, and often affecting. ‘ Faire, sweete 
father, Jesu Christ.” (iii., 101.). “ Faire father God.” (iii., 
183.) ‘Sainte Mary, succour your mayde.” . (iii., 127.) 
‘** Faire sweete Lord Jesu Christ.” (iii., 128.) So in view of 
death always, “hee received his maker” (ii., 296); “ then 
asked shee her saviour ”’ (iii., 163) ; for “‘ he took the sacrament.” 
Sir Lancelot, being about to touch a knight to heal his wounds, 
‘held up his hand, and looked into the Hast, saying secretly to 
himselfe, ‘Thou blessed Father, Sonne, and Holy Ghost, I be- 
seech thee of thy mercy, thou blessed Trinity, thou mayest give 
power to heale this sicke knight by the great virtue and grace 
of thee ; but, good Lord, never of myselfe.’” (iii., 267.) 

Many passages in the Quest of the St. Graal remind us of the 
*¢ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The simple Saxon speech is doubtless one 
reason, but surely this is the very strain of it: — 


“ Then as Sir Galahad heard this, hee thanked God, and tooke his horse, 
and hee had not ridden but halfe a mile, he saw in a valey before him a 
strong castle with deep ditches, and there ranne beside a faire river, the 
which hight sevarne, and there he met with a man of great age, and cither 
saluted other, and Sir Galahad asked him what was the castles name. 
‘ Faire Sir,’ said he, ‘it is the Castle of Maidens. The way on the right 
hand betokeneth the hieway of our Lord Jesu Christ, and the way of a 
true and good liver, and the other way betokeneth the way of sinners and 
misbelievers. Also the writing on the crosse was a signification of heavenly 
deeds in God’s workes, and pride is the head of all deadly sins, &c., &c. 
And this holy knight Sir Galahad, the which fought with the two knights, 
and the two knights doth signifie the two deadly sinnes,’” &c. (iii., 73, 74.) 

“‘ The delectable ile, fast by the red citie.” 


Truthfulness, and hatred of its opposite, treason, are also 
among the vows of knighthood, and many remarkable examples 
occur of adherence to a promise under singular circumstances. 
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Nearly akin to this is the sacredness with which all rights of their 
code are observed. A single unknown knight meets another in the 
midst of his retainers, and overcomes him in “ plain battaile ;” 
then will come “ many earles and barons and noble knights,” and 
instead of rescuing him, “ fall upon their knees and pray him of 
mercy and that hee will save his life,” promising that all of them 
will be his men and do him homage and fealty. (i., 265.) So 
one knight single-handed may conquer a whole country. 

Legal causes of every kind are tried by single combat. Gene. 
rally, might and right go together. One combat, however, ends 
unrighteously, to the great distress of every body, and especially 
of Sir Lancelot, at whose approach the victor ‘ tombles off his 
horse as a sacke.” (ii., 197.) In one place an armed band cap- 
ture Sir Palomides, and twelve knights pass upon him and find 
him guilty of their lord’s death, much in the fashion of a jury 
trial (ii., 346); but Sir Lancelot thinks the execution of the 
sentence shameful, and ‘ worshipfully and manly” rescues him, 
smiting down his keepers’one after another, horse and man, in 
his own inimitable fashion. 

Chastity is also insisted on as the crowning virtue of a Chris- 
tian knight. Sir Galahad must needs be a “ pure maide,” to 
win the Holy Graal. 

This is the character of the good knight, Sir Gareth: “ By my 
head,”’ said Sir Lancelot, “ hee is a noble knight, and a mighty 
man, and well breathed. And he is a gentle knight, curteous, 
true, and bounteous, meke and mild, and in him is no manner of 
malengin, but plain, faithfull, and true.”’ (iii. 228.) 

We are not, however, kept yawning over a book full of fault- 
less monsters. There are bad knights enough. Sir Gawaine and 
his brethren are filled with envy, and waylay and murder better 
knights than themselves. If it is pleasant to be rescued by Sir 
Lancelot or Sir Tristram or Sir Galahad, it is frightful to need 
the rescue. Sir Galahad is meek; but the Roman Emperor’s 
cousin says, — ‘ Loe, how these Britons be full of pride and 
boast ; and they brag as though they bare up all the world.” 
(i., 179.) King Arthur keeps his word; King Marke is a liar, 
coward, forger, and assassin. Sir Galahad is alone in his chas- 
tity. According to our conceptions of law, the whole country is 
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without law. The great heroes have grievous faults, but it may 
be added, grievously do they answer them, and the effect of the 
book is generally good. So we like it in the pious and genial 
author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” that she makes Guy live three 
summers with its ‘‘ two fat volumes,” choose his favorite character 
from it, and delight in “ the depth, the mystery, the allegory, — 
the beautiful character of some of the knights.” (i., 157.) She 
lets Philip, that learned critic, also say that ‘* it is very curious” 
(odd ?) “ and in classical English.” 

And that reminds us that we had made preparation to write 
our article more especially upon the language of this book. Our 
space is nearly full, we fear; but we will make one more remark. 
The perfect simplicity and good faith of the chronicler, with the 
quaintness of the old English speech he uses, have the effect of a 
pervading humor, giving a charm to the whole book; but there 
is nothing worthy the name of wit or humor in it. The perfect 
physical constitutions of the characters make them ready to 
laugh out as freely as Hector and Andromache. Practical jokes, 
whose butt is generally Sir Dinadan, and whose point is the un- 
expectedly turning him, horse and man, “ up-so-down,” or the 
like, make ‘‘ the queene”’ and the * haute prince” laugh “so sore 
that they might not stand” (ii., 259, 264), or “ might not sit at 
table” (ii., 262, 334). There is not much even of this. 

The language is more like our English than Chaucer or Spen- 
ser, but less like it than the Bible or Shakespeare. The plain- 
ness of the style and the abundance of colloquial idiom recom- 
mend it to the study of philologers. We wish this edition were 
@ reprint (literatim) of Caxton’s. Mr. Wright, however, assures 
us that it is generally a verbal copy, and that he has carefully 
collated the text, and given in the notes any variations which 
seem to be of importance or interest. We can testify to the 
general carefulness of the editor. We have noticed but some 
half dozen mistakes and oversights in the whole book. ‘* Wared” 
stands for “‘ waxed” (i. 6.). ‘* At the hole of the tree hangeth 
a bason” (i., 198). “Hole” is plainly a misprint for “ bole” 
(see page 227); but is explained as “the hollow or furk of the 
tree.” ** Strong” (ii.,46) should be “ strange.” At ii., 199, 
the omission of * said” before “ Sir Dinadan,” and the pointing, 
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make a sentence unintelligible. Old roted knight (ii., 239) is 
certainly not rotten, but for the French viewx routier, — exer- 
citissimus, ‘‘ one of the dangerous knights of the world.” 

There are very few strange words. The peculiarities are in 
the uses of familiar words, especially of the pronouns, particles, 
and those familiar, indefinite adjectives and adverbs which are 
worked into the whole frame.of discourse. The words “ passing,” 
“right,” and “sore,” in places where “ very” would now be 
used, leave the impression of being in almost every line ; “‘ passing 
wise,” * passing faire,” ‘* passing sore sick,”’ * die right heere,” 
“right faire lady,” “right wise,” “either loved other passing 
sore” (ii., 216). So “much” and “ full:” ‘ The best of 
us had been full cold at the heart roote” (iii., 270); “A 
much shameful death” (i., 46); ‘His most enemy” (ii., 
221). So, also, frequent double comparison: ‘‘ most worship- 
fullest knight (i., 68) ; .“ Most shamefullest” (i., 59); “ Most 
gentilest and fairest lady” (i., 92); “ Most levest,” “ Most best,” 
“‘ More wrother” (i., 218). Ladd a few other current expressions : 
“ Olean over his horse-tail” (ii., 204); “ Through thick and 
thin”? (ii., 304); ‘* Safe and sound” (iii., 272); “All was 
long of two unhappy knights” (iii., 269) ; “ Great long spears ” 
(ii., 218). 

The following are uses of prepositions. Art for to: ‘ The king 
came at the castle of Tintagel” (i., 5); “At arms” (i, 
27). Or for from: “ Pulleth out the sword of this stone ;” * of 
whence”; “die right heere of [by] my hand;” “come of ” 
{forth]. For with infinitives: ‘* went for to behold,’ &c. On: 
“‘ ride on hunting ”’ (i., 79) ; “ Fellonsleep” (i.,44, & ). Com- 
pounds are more frequent than now. Unto for to (ii., 53, &e.). 
Upon for on: “he laid him downe up on his bed” (ii., 222, 
and everywhere). Surely no Yankee could go further. OveEr- 
THWART (ii., 173, and elsewhere) ; ENDLONG and OvERTHWaRT, 
for up and down, all over (ii. 755, iti. 19, &e.). Turovenout: 
“Smote throughout the body with a speare”’ (ii., 173). Up 
AT: “ Arrived up at the delectable ile” (ii., 299). Ourczpr, 
except (ii., 320). 

The following uses of pronouns are continual, and give ‘a 
strange cast to the language: “‘ They made great joy each of 
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other” (i., 21) ; “ Hither loved other passing sore” (ii. 216) ; 
“* Hither made other gocd cheere by countenance, but nothing 
with hearts”’ (iii., 14) ; “* Hither [both] dressed their shields” 
(i., 100). On the contrary, “I will not faile you nor her both 
[either]” (iii., 193). Everych (i., 36), Saxon, is the same as 
every each (i., 98), every one. WutcH for who (i., 29, 83, &ec.). 
The which: Nay, sir, it is ever worship unto a knight for to 
refuse the thing the which hee may not attain (ii., 185). Wuat, 
which (once only) : ‘¢ All what this betokeneth (iii., 111). What. 
somever ; howsomever ; “what by water and what by land” 
[partly] (i, 92). 

Saxon demonstratives occur: By THEN, by that time (iii., 145) ; 
BY THAN, 28 soon as (i., 22) ; WHERE THROUGH, through which, 
(ii., 243) ; THERE UNDER, wnder that (iii. 2) ; them five (i., 23). 

The personal pronouns, mee, wee, yee, hee, shee, are so spelled. 
So, in the errata of the first edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
we find, ‘* Lib. ii., v. 414, for we r. wee.”* My and mine are dis- 
tinguished, ‘ my lord,” “ mine uncle” (iii., 310). So @ and an 
generally. But an seems to be regular before h: ‘ an holy man,” 
“an hand,” “an hermitage” (iii., 183); ‘an hundred” (ii, 
316). 

Thou is used as a defiant address: ‘ Thou shalt have thy 
hands full” (ii., 57). Shakespeare’s “if thou thow’est him some 
thrice, it shall not be amiss.” Yee is used regularly as a nomi- 
native, you as an objective. ‘ Methinketh yee have nigh your 
fill of fighting: it were pitie to doe you any more harme, for yee 
are but a meane knight; therefore I give you leave for to goe 
where as yee list” (ii., 185). 

To give a middle form to the verb, you [yourself], him [him- 
self], and them [themselves], are used: as, “‘ He drew him back” 
(i., 232). More striking uses are the following : “‘They drew them 
[went] to their dinner” (ii., 262); ‘* Yeeided him [retired] to 
an hermitage” (iii., 183) ; “ withdrew him,” (iii., 8314) ; “ pur- 
posed him” (iii., 314) ; “ complained him sore” (ii., 241) ; “to 
play them” (iii., 74); “ play him” (iii., 165); ‘to play” 
(common). 

Old datives are frequent: him thought; it seemed to him; 


me seemeth; me repenteth sore; me list; me thinketh; me 
liketh, gc. 
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Augmentative forms of the verb in “to” are also common: 
“They all to-shivered their spears” (i., 74); “all to-rushed ;” 
“ to-tattered ;”? * to-hewed ;”’ “ to-brast ;”? “‘to scratched,” ge. 
We believe “all” always accompanies this form in the ‘ Mort 
d’Arthure.”” 

Verbs in “ en,”’ plurals and participles, are frequent : foughten, 
knowen, seeken, overthrowen, holpen, abiden, drawen. ‘“ We 
beene never wont to coure in castles” (iii., 309) ; “ They beene 
six” (ii., 190). This is Shakespeare’s “* Every thing that pretty 
bin.” 

Some strong verbs which are now weak might be expected, 
but there are not many: bote (i., 98) from “ bite,” like Longfel- 
low’s dove from “ dive”; holp, start, kep ; come for “ came” (iii., 
150.) There are more incorrect weak forms: growed, bleeded 
(i., 208) ; run-ed (i., 304) ; seeked (iii., 110) ; swounded, like 
“ drownded ” (ii., 52). 

Infinitives without “to” are common, making many phrases 
now obsolete: herd tell, let call, bade call. ‘ Let doe make and 
counterfeit letters” (ii., 267). ‘I have done set it in emprynte” 
(xxxi). A use of done still frequent amorg the negroes of ‘the 
South. 

The prefix “for” is used with several verbs: for-foughten, 
weary with fighting (i., 99); jfur-justed, for-do, &c. “ He 
learned her to harp” (ii., 17; i., 213). 

Of nouns, the genitive case has the old form without the apos- 
trophe : “« New Yeares Day.;” “ Powles [Paul’s] church” (i., 9.) 
In measures, the numbers are of uncertain form: “a seaven 
nights” (i. 147); “a seaven dayes;” ‘but two mile” (ii., 
93) ; “ten yeare”’ (ii., 121); “asix mile” (i., 128); “ this 
seaven year” (i., 185), &c. And these remind us of the names 
of the times of day, which occur often, and sound like a romance : 
“to-morrow at prime’? (iii., 83), is 6 a. M.; “ From underne to 
high noon” is three hours (iii., 314) ; “ Early in the dawning” 
(iii., 311); “ Hven-song”’ (iii., 296). 

But the most marked peculiarity of style consists in the loose- 
ness of the syntax, and the complexity of the clusters of con- 
junctions and other particles. 

W  wi)] mention a few particulars in which we have noticed 
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looseness of syntax. 1. The subject is changed without expressing 
the new subject. 2. Relative clauses are separated freely from 
their antecedents. 3. An appositive is separated from its sub- 
ject more freely than now. 4: The order of the words is much 
less fixed than now. 5. The agreement of subject and verb in 
number is less carefully observed. 6. Modes and tenses vary 
more freely, often without expressing the auxiliary which should 
accompany the new form. We might add, also, incorrect uses of 
phrases of exclusion and inclusion. ‘Thou art the fairest lady 
of all other ladies” (ii., 196); ‘The fairest of her daughters, 
Eve ;” “ For so kind a king had never the rule of poor people, as 
he was” (ii., 295). We had marked examples to illustrate each 
of these points, but will spare the reader. We do wish, however, 
to give a few examples of really markworthy combinations of par- 
ticles: “‘ Butif that there come.” (iii., 193); “ And for because 
that Sir Tristram” (ii., 69) ; ** Therefore and if ye will do by” 
(i., 99). AwNp for if, on for before, are common: * But that yee 
shall be met withal or it be long” (i., 106) ; “ Then anon within 
a while they were ware where as was before them” (i. 250). 
“« Nevertheiess how be it yee say, — yet” (i., 243) ; “ They sent 
for their mother there beside fast by a castle beside Camelot ; and 
all was to the intent for to slay Sir Lamoracke ”’ (ii., 216). 

These are masses of particles that should charm an expositor 
more than all the combinations of Homer. At any rate, they are 
a fruitful field for study. One remark is obvious, — these are not 
Anglo-Saxon idioms. We think our scholars are too fond of 
ealling our language pure Saxon in its organization, on account 
of its few relics of declension and conjugation. Its idiom and 
spirit show quite as much Norman blood. But it is, in a most im- 
portant sense, a new language. We do not call a man a pure 
orang outang on account of his vertebrate structure and rudiment- 
ary tail. Surely there is a point of view from which there are new 
births of nations and Janguages ; a point of view from which it is as 
little satisfactory to talk of worn-out declensions as of worn-out tails. 

Our English tongue, like the English people, has a life and 
organization of its own; a peculiar idiom, even a peculiar pho- 
nology, such as marks a tongue that is to be a foster-mother of 
new races, a representative of future, rather than of former gene. 
rations. 
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Art. VI.— Natural Manner IN Poupit Deivery. 


Two theories of elocution are before the literary and pro- 
‘ fessional world. The first proposes to take pupils into the study of 
the elementary sounds of spoken language; classifying the letters, 
singly, or in combinations according to their sounds; and going 
into minute vocal practice upon these; to state rules for the 
management of the voice and organs of speech, in enunciation 
or syllabication, pronunciation, inflection, pitch, force, emphasis, 
quality of voice, rate or time, modulation, rhythm, pauses, ca- 
dence, &c. The books of Sheridan, Walker, Rush, Porter, 
Russell, Town, Murdoch, Day, Knowles, and others, though 
differing in some minor points, and taking them up in different 
methods and in the use of somewhat different terminology, yet 
arrive at the same results, substantially. While each has treated 
the subject in his own way, and made his investigations in a 
good measure of originality; it is noticeable that they are in 
good measure of agreement. They all regard elocution as an 
art, having its elementary principles reducible to vocal practice, 
and adapted to the training of good readers and speakers. Not 
at all do they believe that good elocution is a gift, but an attain- 
ment made by diligent and proper culture. 

The second theory is in substance this: ‘‘ Every man should 
- speak naturally, or in his own way, — that way which is appro- 
priate to himself individually.” It rejects all rules, as constrain- 
ing and cramping nature, and rendering man, as a speaking 
being, artificial, formal, forceless. 

In place of the rejected theory, this proposes, as security for 
a just elocution, that the speaker shall understand and feel what 
he is to utter, and deliver himself in that fashion which shall best 
accord with his condition of mind and feelings at the time; and 
in short (making sure of his being intent upon his subject), to 
let his delivery take care of itself. This theory is propounded 
and advocated with much earnestness by Archbishop Whately, 
who has devoted to it sundry pages in his work on Rhetoric, 
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Whether his right-reverend lordship is a native and veritable 
Irishman, we are not informed. With true Irish simplicity and 
honesty he has put forth his favorite theory of elocution; but he 
leaves his readers as helpless as he finds them, as concerns any 
hints for practice on said theory. Evidently he has a high 
standard for public delivery ; but he gives no adequate instruc- 
tions for reaching it. He would by all means have a man 
‘speak well;”’ but gives no directions how to learn to “* speak 
well.” He requires the educated man to be at the top of the 
ladder; but gives him not one foot-round by which even to begin 
to ascend towards the top. His theory for making speakers, in 
truth, is the theory of neglect of the powers of speech, as to 
their systematic culture. 

With the theory first named the common sense of most men 
seems to accord. With the second, it is believed no standard 
writers on elocution harmonize; although, practically, it is acted 
upon by many men in the speaking professions, who may be 
truly said to speak as it happens. If such men are ever heard 
with interest, it is for the sake of their matter; and the effect of 
even their good and perhaps superior matter, is often seriously 
embarrassed by their defects of manner. 

The difficulty of this latter system of elocution was, several 
years since, well stated by a reviewer of Whately’s Rhetoric : * 
* The old system of instruction in this department was too nearly 
that of Whateley. The general remark was made to the pupil, 
‘Your manner of speaking is faulty; you must amend it, — be 
natural,’ The result most frequently was, that no improvement 
was made. The student knew, as well as his instructor, that his 
manner was faulty; but he did not know what his faults were, 
nor what remedies were to be applied. And it is precisely at 
these points where he needs assistance, that Dr. Whately’s sys- 
tem fails him.” 

This difficulty, as occurring in other ways, has been also 
stated by the late Dr. Ebenezer Porter, in his straightforward 
and common sense fashion. ‘Take the standing canon, ‘be na- 
tural,’ which for ages has been thought the only adequate direc- 
tion in delivery. The maxim is just, it is simple, it is easily 


* Qu. Obs. No. IV. p. 352. 
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repeated by the teacher. But who does not know that it has 
been repeated a thousand times, without any practical advantage. 
What is it to be natural? it is so to speak that the modifications 
of the voice shall be such as feeling demands. But here is the 
same obstacle as before: the pupil attempts to be natural, in 
speaking ; and fails, just because he attempts to do what feeling 
demands, without feeling.”’ 

It certainly is not easy to give, in one sentence, a definition or 
description of what is meant by natural manner of delivery. It 
is easy to tell what it is not: and perhaps thus to prepare the way 
for a conclusion in some measure satisfactory on what it is. 

Natural manner in speaking is not for one man to speak in the 
way which is perfectly natural for another, but which may be ut- 
terly unnatural for himself. The manner of the late Dr. John 
M. Mason was apparently perfect nature, for him. But some of 
his pupils rendered themselves ridiculous by attempting to “‘ speak 
like Dr. Mason.” In doing thus, the young imitator would no 
more be speaking in a manner which would be his, than another 
man’s face, or his walk, or his stolen purse would be his. A good 
minister a few years since, by imitation, caught and fixed in his 
own habits to perfection, the peculiar, stately manner of speaking 
of the late Dr. Justin Edwards, who, it would seem, was his 
* model of a man.” But in any person who knew the two men, 
it required some self-command to witness the imitation, without a 
smile; for such imitations, when rade in good faith, and with a 
little spice of self complacency, become to a close observer ridicu- 
lous, and almost irresistibly laughable. 

Borrowed nature is no nature at all. Every man must be 
‘natural in his own way. His voice, step, expression of counte- 
nance, are his own ; so must be his manner of speaking. The 
moment he attempts to be like another man in these, he is working 
against nature and practising grimace. 

Nor is it certain that he speaks naturally, who speaks like no 
one else. It is quite common to see speakers at the bar and else- 
where, as well as in the pulpit, who have each his own unnatural 
manner. The man imitates no one, and speaks by no specific 
rules ; yet, compare him in his public delivery, with his natural 
manner of using his powers of speech in ordinary conversation, 
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and he is totally diverse from himself. A good minister, known 
to the writer, in his manner of conversation at his own fireside 
was as simple and unaffected as a child. But when he opened 
his lips in the pulpit, every thing was changed. All was artificial, 
measured, and pompously solemn; and anywhere else than in 
the sanctuary and on the sabbath, would provoke a smile. He 
spoke in the pulpit like no one else in all the human family; nor 
did he speak like himself, as he was when out of his pulpit. 

Nor does one, of course, speak naturally, when he speaks in a 
eareless, homely, quaint, or blunt manner. These characteristics 
are unnatural to some speakers. There is such a thing as a native 
and elegant simplicity in some men’s manner, which is attractive 
and pleasing. Such speakers would appear as much out of na- 
ture in some other men’s careless, homely, blunt, quaint manner, 
as these last would in imitating their native elegance. 

We overpass other points negative, these being sufficient, 
doubtless. 

It is clear that while Whately discards what he calls ‘the 
artificia! system”’ in elocution, and writes of what he styles “ natu- 
ral manner,” as an excellence to be attained, he really has his 
eye upon the perfection of elocution. Such speaking as he con- 
templates is, in truth, what is wanted, and itis all which is wanted. 
His difficulty is that he appears utterly unaware that the true 
elements of his favorite “ natural manner” are to be found em- 
bodied in every respectable tractate on elocution produced within 
the last forty years. We should be pieased to hear the good 
Archbishop preach once, for the purpose of observing how his own 
manner agreed with his theory. It is not certain that his being 
a good theoretic rhetorician makes him of course a good speaker. 
But we will suppose him, in his public delivery, the very imper- 
sonation of his favorite theory, — his ‘‘ natural manner,”’— which 
he proposes to substitute for all rules of elocution and the practice 
thereof. Let us imagine him at the top of his ladder of perfec- 
tion in speaking, without knowing how he came there. He is 
there, however, a speaker perfect; the very child of nature. He 
has never thrown away @ moment in studying Sheridan or Walker. 
Porter, Rush or Russell, Day or Knowles. He has. never prac- 
tised upon the rules of any man’s book on elocution; not he. 
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But here he is before us, in the pulpit; one of the most simply 
natural, and naturally simple, and at the same time one of the 
most captivating and impressive speakers who ever opened his 
lips in a public assembly ; powerful as Paul; lofty as Isaiah ; 
tender as Jeremiah; and thrilling us with his majestic, deep, 
solemn intonations at one time, and melting us with his pathos, 
sweetness and fervor at another. In short, we will suppose him 
the triumphant exemplifier of his own theory of “ natural manner, 
as that which one naturally falls into who is really speaking in 
earnest, and with a mind exclusively intent on what he has to say.”’ 
He is speaking with the freedom of a man who neither knows, 
nor does he need or care to know, one rule in all the books ever 
written on elocution. 

Now we will suppose his right reverend lordship, Archbishop 
of Ireland, to be a good reader, and his reading to embody all 
the fundamental elements of good speaking. He is not, perhaps, 
afraid to give elocutionary readings of Shakespeare. Himself an 
earnest advocate of nature, he can probably do justice to “the 
great poet of nature ;” and we should delight to see him do it. 
We will suppose him to read Hamlet’s soliloquy, in the presence 
of Rush, Porter, or Russell ; to read it for illustration of his 
favorite theory of “ natural manner,”’ as opposed to what he c:lls 
“the artificial system,” and to give a fair specimen of what he 
contends nature can do without rules. Having written some forty 
pages to explode the theory of Sheridan, Walker, Rush, and their 
compeers, he is in rather an awkward position even to seem to 
- borrow from them. He proceeds with the reading : 


**To be, or not: to be, that is the question: — 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, endthem? To die, —to sleep, — 
No more ; —and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, —’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to.be,wished. To.die;— to, sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ; —.aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we haveshuffied off this mortal. coil, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

32 
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For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 


We will suppose this soliloquy to be read in a perfection of man- 
ner which not even Garrick himself could have exceeded. And 
the manner of Garrick upon the stage was such, as exemplifying 
all the fundamental elements of eloquent delivery; that Burke, 
Fox, Townsend, and other members of the British Parliament of 
his day, publicly acknowledged themselves greatly indebted to 
him, as, by his manner of speaking, their preceptor. To have 
read Hamlet’s soliloquy, therefore, as Garrick would have read 
it, would be to have accomplished that which would purchase for 
any man the highest honor in the school of eloquence. 

We will suppose, now, the elementary Rush to follow Whately’s 
reading, with an analysis of his performance. And he would 
probably have felt himself justified in highly complimenting him ; 
but at the same time showing him that, in thus illustrating his 
favorite theory of ‘‘ natural manner,” he had been unwittingly 
indebted, in every line read, to those very elementary principles 
which he discards as ‘“ the artificial system.” In all good humor 
and playfulness, but with perfect truth and justice, it might be 
said to him: ‘May it please your reverence, you have at every 
step been treading upon the territory of the “ artificial system.” 
Nor could you keep out of it, even while attempting to illustrate 
your own principles. You have exemplified in your reading the 
rules of the “artificial system” for “ inflections,” rising and 
falling ; for ‘stress of voice,” ‘ emphasis ;”’ for “‘ antithetic em- 
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phasis” in some cases of contrasted expression ; for “‘ circumflex,” 
rising and falling; for ‘‘ emphatic pause,”’ “ rate,’’ “ prolonged 
quantity,” * pitch,”’ ** expression of voice,” “ modulation,” “ tran- 
sition of voice,” &c., and a fine example of deep and thrilling 
monotone upon the lines, — 


“But that the dread of something after death,” &e. 


In short, it is due to your reverence to say that you probably 
cannot be excelled by any man; be he bishop, priest, or deacon ; 
lord, senator, commoner, or representative ;. churchman or dis- 
senter, in the east, west, north or south; in the simplicity, beauty, 
dignity, and power of eloquence which you have exhibited in 
your rhetorical reading of this most difficult of all passages in 
the writings of the great “ poet of nature.” But, may it please 
your reverence, —a critical analysis of this your reading, can- 
not detect one element of genuine eloquence, which is not in some 
form ascertained and expressed in that philosophically elaborate 
and beautiful work on the voice, by our American Rush; and 
also in the numerous other tractates on elocution before and since 
his, which set forth essentially the same principles. If you have 
now been giving us exemplifications of your favorite system of 
eloquence untrammelled by rules; then, with all due respect, we 
challenge you to show us, like a scientific man, the difference, — 
palpable and undeniable, — between the fundamental elements of 
what you are pleased to call, by way of eminence, the “ natural 
system,” and ours, which you rather ungraciously call “ the arti- 
ficial system.” ” 

This method of illustration has been employed preparatory to 
showing that in all good public delivery there is a close relation 
between that which is called “ natural manner,” and the system 
of elocution substantially contained in the books of the writers 
already named, on the subject; which system will doubtless be 
essentially embodied in all the books on elocution which shall be 
written, from this time to the end of all sublunary eloquence. 

Natural elocution, in whatever way a speaker comes by it, — 
has its fundamental elements, capable of being defined and stated 
in the form of first principles, as much as any other art or science. 
Bring from the forest an Indian, like old Logan, if such an one 
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can be found, and we will suppose him venerable and eloquent as 
he, He has never seen a book on elocuation, nor heard a rule for 
good speaking recited, nor heard a white man of education 
speak in public. But at a war-council he thrills us with his elo- 
quence. Go into a critical analysis of the elocition of this son 
of the forest, and write down your rhetorical estimate of his man- 
ner of delivery. The lord Archbishop of Dublin is standing by, 
and says, “ There is natural manner of speaking for you; an 
example of eloquence untrammelled by your artificial system.” 
Very true. But we would ask Dr. Whately a few questions. 
Ts not one of this Indian’s excellencies in speaking, his distinct 
utterance? And what is that, but the syllabication and pronun- 
ciation of our books on elocution? Is not another excellence his 
forcible utterance of ‘the important words in each sentence ? And 
what is this but the emphasis, in its varieties, of our books? Is 
not another excellence his fine and easy, yet dignified movements 
of voice, rising and falling in the musical scale, as the nature of 
the thought requires; while delivering sentence after sentence in 
the simplicity of conversational utterance, — still, there is the 
fullness of intonation, and the gravity and grandeur of appropri- 
ate public delivery; and what is this, but ‘ modulation,” or 
“melody of speech”? Again, his voice executes an upward 
slide on some emphatic word, so keen and interrogatory that he 
starts your nerves, and makes the thought he is uttering take a 
giant -grasp upon your sensibilities; and what have you in this, 
other than rising inflection, expression, and force? He puts a 
question or challenge for your answer, with thrilling intonations, 
in which his voice travels ‘down to a deep bass note at the end of 
a senterice charged with Indian thunder; and leaves you with 
‘a suspension of voice and a flash of his eye, which make your 
heart throb, and cause you to hold your breath; and these, along 
with the expressive silence in which he looks you in the eye, be- 
come almost ‘painfully impressive. What have you in this, bat 
the “‘ emphatic pause ” of Rush, Porter, and others, and of what 
Whately ‘calls the “artificialsystem ”’? And thus throughout the 
‘speaking of this‘son of the forest, we'might find rhythm, cadence, 
quality of voice, “stress,” of half a dozen kinds‘; emphasis “ radi- 
‘eal,’ “‘ medium,” “vanishing,” “compound,” “ aspirated,” &c..; 
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‘‘ wave of voice”’ on different notes of the musical octave ; ‘ drift 
of voice ;” prolonged quantity ; force of various kinds, and all the 
elements of pitch, expression, and whatever else enters into theo- 
retic elocution, And yet this Indian eloquent, in all this is the 
perfect child of nature, — is precisely what Dr.Whately claims he 
should be, and an apposite illustration of his theory. In being so, 
he is just what every minister of the gospel, and pleader at the 
bar, and legislator, and teacher of elocution should be, in his 
manner of speaking. Where then, and what, is the difference 
between our theory of elocution and that of his right-reverend 
lordship, the Arehbishop of Dublin ? 

It is sound philosophy to take the elements of elocution, now 
found, and construct them into a system of rules for publig 
speaking. Why might not Whately himself do this with as much 
propriety as to bring together, in a systematic form, the laws of 
logic, as he has already done? We may say the Indian speaker 
had natural logic, as well as natural manner in speaking. But 
it was in perfect harmony with the laws of the Dublin Arch- 
bishop’s “logic,” probably. Examine natural grammar, which 
all people of common sense and intelligence have and use ; 
and we find in it the several elements of orthography, ety- 
mology, syntax, and prosody; and we draw out a system of 
rules under each of these for the study and use of the student, 
Why not in the same way take up elocution; and treat it after the 
manner of Rush, Porter, Russell, or any other elementary writer 
on the subject? The question is simply this: admitting that 
just elocution has its basis in nature, and is nothing without it, 
why should we not do with elocution as with other arts and 
sciences, — reduce its elementary principles to a system, which 
shall place it scientifically and philosophically on the same basis 
with them ? 

The elements of elocution being discovered in natural deliver Al 
reduced to system, and constructed into practical and practicable 
rules ; these rules can be made the subject of teaching, of study, 
and of successful practice, for the attainment of that most desi- 
rable qualification for professional men, — good delivery, The 
study and practice of rules for speaking is deemed by some inju- 
rious to the manner of speakers, and adverse to natural delivery. 
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An affectation of independence of rules, and of originality in 
manner of speaking, is not unfrequently seen in young men in a 
course of education. In reference to such, Porter significantly 
observes : — ‘* Cicero said, * No man is an orator who has not 
learned to be so.? Among our students, there is, indeed, now 
and then, aman who knows more about these matters than Cicero 
himself, and who confidently maintains that it is enough for any 
one to be so much of an orator as he happens to be; and that 
to aim at any thing more is the certain way to spoil himself by 
artificial habits. But this sort of man, when I come to hear him 
speak, happens to be no very perfect orator. Yet, of the many 
faults which he happens to have, he cannot correct any one; 
because he lacks both patience and skill to learn what it is, or 
by what process it is to be corrected. Upon the whole, I have 
become fully satisfied, as the result of experience, that no man 
becomes possessed of an interesting and impressive delivery, 
except as the result of pains and patience in preparatory dis- 
cipline. Whatever his faults may be, he needs the advan- 
tage of private drilling with his teacher; which shall afford the 
opportunity of pointing his attention minutely to habits that are 
amiss in the management of his voice. By the aid of such 
drilling he may, perhaps, learn in one half hour what he could 
never learn without.” * 

Are the study and practice of rules adverse to any one’s 
becoming a good grammarian, logician, poet, painter, or mu- 
sician ? Suppose the principle on which objections are made to 
the study and practice of rules in elocution, acted upon in rela- 
tion to other departments of study and attainment. Carry it into 
our colleges ; dispense with all rules of logic, rhetoric, grammar ; 
and say to students, ‘Throw yourselves upon nature, — be 
natural reasoners, natural rhetoricians, natural grammarians.” 
How many natural reasoners, rhetoricians, and grammarians, 
even with a Whately in each department, would our colleges 
deliver into the literary and professional world annually, under 
such a system of teaching? The principle is at war with sound 
philosophy, with common sense, and with improvement in any 


* Porter’s Homiletics, pp. 417, 418. 
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and every scientific department. Good speakers are few; and 
every discriminating hearer in our audiences finds fault in some 
points with the elocution of almost every man who addresses a 
public assembly ; and, in most instances, justly. But what is the 
secret of this grand deficiency? Many men are cogent reason- 
ers, but wretched speakers. Mary a perfect grammarian cannot 
deliver well, the best sentence he ever constructed upon gram- 
matical principles. Many men give us on paper and in books 
most finished and elegant specimens of rhetoric; but put them 
into the place of public delivery, and in presence of an intelli- 
gent and discriminating audience, and they murder their own 
compositions by an almost barbarous elocution. Why these 
things? The answer is obvious. Men study and practise, long, 
patiently, and by elementary principles, every thing which pertains 
to a good education, except elocution. This they apparently re- 
gard as a kind of nondescript, come-by-chance, mysterious crea- 
ture of imagination ; born with some few men, and not born with 
most others; which it is of no use to study; unphilosophical 
to practise ; and which must take care of itself; so that whoever, 
in this world of minds and voices, happens to be an eloquent 
man, may bless his stars for it, more than his teachers or his 
studies. And whoever happens not to be eloquent, may comfort 
himself, forsooth, with the idea that it is not because he has ne- 
glected to cuitivate eloquence, but because eloquence did not 
come into the world with him, like his eyes or his ears; or be- 
cause it did not fall to him like a lottery prize, or as a fortune 
descends by will or legacy; or come to him as a lucky finding in 
a California placer. Granted, that men should speak naturally, 
it is, nevertheless, the demand of reason and common sense, that 
if they would be acceptable speakers, they shall study and prac- 
tise elocution in its fundamental elements, just as they study and 
practise other arts and sciences. We will add a suggestion, — 
which, with all its importance, cannot here be explained and «is- 
cussed, — that it must be begun when and where all good and 
proper education is begun, —in the primary school, and in the 
years of childhood and youth, and as a part of the business 
quaintly called “ learning to read.” 

The question may perhaps be asked by the advocates of what 
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we will call the theory of neylect, Can men be made good 
Speakers by rule?” And Porter himself may be quoted as say- 
ing, ‘‘Mere technical rules cannot make any man eloquent.” 
True ; and apply this doctrine to other departments of human 
culture and attainments; and say, “ Mere technical rules cannot 
make a good reasoner, rhetorician, poet, musician, painter, sculp- 
tor.” And what then? Because this is true, shall we give up 
all expectation of making such men? ‘ But,” perhaps inter- 
poses an objeetor, “ your men who study and practise elocution 
by rule and method are stiff, artificial speakers.” And we may 
be pointed to young men upon the boards of the college com- 
fnencement, or of the anniversary of the theological seminary, 
or in other like scenes, as stiff, constrained ; and apparently 
thinking more about their inflections, emphasis, gestures, &c., 
than of their thoughts in process of delivery ; and doing all with- 
out nature and simplicity. Two replies are appropriate. First, 
that when the good day shall have come, in which the founda- 
tions of good speakers shall be faithfully laid by the primary 
teachers of our children and youth in the common-school room ; 
beginning to teach the best manner of reading so soon as the 
pupil can read sentences. Then we shall have the work of mak- 
ing speakers begun, natural speakers too; and if followed up, 
more than half accomplished, by the time the pupil enters the 
academy, or the college; and at that stage of education really 
knowing better how to read, than at present do half the men at 
the bar, in the pulpit, or in the hall of legislation. 

Secondly, under the present system of neglect of teaching 
the art of elocutionary reading in our schools ; and which leaves 
multitudes of young men in a course of education, uninstructed 
in speaking till they are seniors in college, and preparing for 
their commencement exhibition ; or even till they are in their 
professional course, and about to enter the bar or the pulpit; it 
is not literary candor or courtesy to demand perfect nature. For 
these young men have but just begun, — and that, too, under 
the disadvantages of long neglect, — to study and practise elo- 
cution. In the incipiency of any art which must be studied 
thcroughly, and practised long and: patiently, and by stages; 
it is not fair to judge it, or the student and cultivator of it, under 
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such disadvantages ; and pronounce hard eriticism and condem- 
nation before the pupil has had time to attain that whieh Porter 
calls “the familiarity of habit.” Why censure the study and 
practice of eloquence because that the college graduate, or the 
young lawyer, or the theological candidate, of to-day, is not as 
easy and natural a speaker as the lawyer or the preacher who 
has been for ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty years in the practice of 
public speaking? Wait a little; give the young man time and 
opportunity to settle his habits of elocution ; as you allow him to 
do in his habits of reasoning or his style in writing. 

There is a striking resemblance of the art of elocution to that 
of vocal music, or singing, — both having their field of culture 
in the voice. Some few, — very few they are too,— are good 
natural singers, i.¢., sing without training by rules. But such 
are performers whose attainments are very circumscribed. Your 
thorough singer, whom you can trust to sing any thing, and do 
it well; whether it be a part in a common psalm-tune, or ‘an air 
or a recitative in Handel’s “ Messiah,”’ or Hayden’s ‘‘ Creation,” or 
Sphorr’s “ David ;”’ or to carry his part, “ at sight,” in a quartette 
or chorus ; he is the singer who began long ago at the beginning of 
the rules for vocal training ; has been accustomed to practise 
very critically and patiently the musical scales; has long and 
carefully practised in rhythm, melody, dynamics ; studied and 
performed all kinds of musical composition, from the simplest air 
up to the stately oratorio. He first made his voice do every 
thing by rule, in obedience to his ear and his musical taste; and 
to obey his will in every intonation, even to half a semitone- 
He has practised from month to month, and from year to year, 
whether at home or in the music class, or under the critical 
teacher, or in the orchestra; and has been approaching that 
point of attainment in which his habits of accuracy and finish in 
vocal performance have become what is called “ second nature.” 
He sings, indeed, by rule to-day, as much as he ever did; yet 
you also find him singing naturally, and in a way characteristic 
of himself. The reason is simply this: on the path of diligent 
practice by just rules, he has become able to sing in perfect 
accordance with the rules of music ; while, in the act of singing, 
he scarce ever thinks of the rules by which he has been trained ; 
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and suffers not the least embarrassment in their application in 
performance. And just thus with the natural and impressive 
speaker. Garrick himself, who, in: his histrionic delivery, was 
as natural as he was theoretic and critical in his principles of 
eloquence, was fourteen years training himself for Covent Gar- 
den. We will suppose him to read to us Macbeth ; and he does 
it with that union of ease and nature in every intonation and 
evolution and modulation of voice, which seems without the re- 
striction and embarrassment of a single rule; and so that, as a 
minister of the gospel, you would wish in your very soul you 
could deliver your sermon as naturally as he reads a play. 
What is the secret of Garrick’s eloquent and impressive reading ? 
There is no secret at all about it. He is just doing that which 
patient, careful, critical culture, continued for a great length of 
time, has prepared him to do, from habit, and so easily, that he 
cannot help it; and it would be difficult for him to out-face and 
violate his own established rules of good elocution. A point of 
attainment this, which, while the Christian minister may envy 
and covet it, he should know likewise has been in his own power, 
as much as it was in that of this knight of the buskin. It still 
is in the power of the Christian preacher, to an extent which 
should encourage and incite him to earnest and unceasing effort. 
What Christian preacher needs to hear, for the thousandth time, 
the story of the triumph of Demosthenes over obstacles as great 
as ever were conqucred in learning any art? or to be pointed to 
examples which have been, — and would that they were a thou- 
sand times more numerous ! — in which a graceful and command- 
ing delivery has been seen as the fruit of culture; the reward of 
diligent, careful, long-continued study ; and of practice patient, 
untiring, and not yet ended; nor to be ended but with life ? 

Let Christian ministers, — the men of the pulpit, — be in- 
structed and warned on their duty by the testimony of Dr. Sa- 
muel Hopkins, — the father of the type of theology which bears 
his name. “I am sensible that I was greatly deficient and 
negligent in the former part of my life in my attention to lan- 
guage, and taking pains to obtain a good delivery ; which occa- 
sioned a very bad and disagreeable delivery, and rendered me 
not a good but a bad speaker, especially in the former part of 
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my ministry ; though since, for above thirty years, I have made 
some improvement in my delivery, by paying more attention to 
it, and to language ; by which I have been in a great measure 
cured of some of my bad habits, contracted through inattention 
and the want of a friend to point them out to me and admonish 
me. When I first began to preach, my mind was inquiring after 
truth ; and this pleased and satisfied me wherever I could find it ; 
without attending much to the manner or the language by which 
it was conveyed to my mind. And JI took for granted that this 
was the case with others. So that while I trust I made some 
proficiency in the knowledge of the truth, I was careless as to 
the manner of communicating; and contracted those bad habits, 
with respect to this, which it was not easy, if possible, to get 
wholly rid of; when I became sensible of my mistake, and was 
convinced of the importance of studying good language and a 
proper delivery.” * 


Art. VII.— CoNGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, for the Service of Song in 
the House of the Lord. New York: Mason Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 


Muca as we have been interested in the maintenance of 
choirs, much as we have enjoyed the results of their careful 
training in the science and laborious drilling in the art of song, 
it has always been a cherished desire of our heart, — “* Let the 
people praise thee, O God! yea, let all the people praise thee.” 
But a first requisite in order to congregational praise, is a 
work which shall bring under the eye of all the members of our 
congregations, old and young, the words of praise, and the tunes 
which are to be employed as the vehicle of praise. 

That necessity is met. The work is before us, sufficiently 
voluminous ; incomparably perspicuous in its arrangement, and 


* West’s Life of Hopkins, pp. 91, 92. 
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in the appearance of its pages ; in type sufficiently large to favor 
age and childhood alike; and provided with music that is de- 
signed to be adapted to the easiest and most expressive utterance 
of all our religious emotions. Of this department of their labors, 
the editors say in their preface, “‘ In setting the hymns to music 
. + + Our constant object has been to provide for the best re/i- 
gious expression of the words.” If they have failed in some in- 
stances, we have the satisfaction of knowing that long experience 
and the ripest talent in the land have been employed in the effort 
to secure this result. There is little reason to anticipate that it 
will soon be more satisfactorily done. 

The work under consideration is the second of a series of three, 
by the same authors: 

I. Tae Saspata Hymn Book, containing hymns alone. 

II. Tue SaspatH Hymn anv Tune Book, containing hymns 
and tunes. 

III. Tae Sassath Tune Book, containing tunes alone. 

A judicious criticism of the first and the last of these, demands 
a.culture and genius, to which we make no pretensions ; that of 
a poet for the one, and of a professional musician for the other.* 
The principal questions to be considered, in relation to the second, 
in distinction from the other two (for it is simply a union of the 
two), have respect to the true design and method of ‘‘ The Service 
of Song in the House of the Lord.” Not till we have settled 
these questions in our minds, are we prepared to say, whether 
the work before us has been judiciously done, or ought to have 
been done at all. 

It has occurred to us, that a brief discussion of some of the 
principles underlying the general subject of praise would not only 
be applicable to the correct decision of those questions upon 


* Yet we may say that, having looked over nearly all the hymns, andread those 
with which we. were not already familiar, we think the book theologically safe. 
Some may miss some favorite hymn for the expression of a certain doctrine; but 
they will find that doctrine as well expressed, to the apprehension of most minds, 
in some other hymn. If any find in it too many hymns which, as poetry, are barely 
respectable, they should remember that almost every one of those hymns is sqme- 
body’s favorite, and that the number of hymns of decided poetic merit is very large. 
Many of these are new, or ancient hymns revived. The great proportion of 
hymns of worship relating to Christ, is a peculiar and excellent feature of the 
work. 
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which all criticism of hymnological works must be based, but be 
especially timely at the present crisis, when several works upon 
church psalmody are seeking the patronage of the churches, 
and the desire for congregational singing is becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent. 

All questions concerning the duties and proprieties of the 
worship of God ought to be discussed in the light of the Bible. 
The neglect of this obvious rule has introduced much of the dis- 
order and instability attending this department of public worship. 
Every worshipper has his own theory of what is fit and proper in 
the service of song, based too often upon what will please him- 
self, rather than upon the revealed plan of praise, or the inherent 
proprieties and adaptation of certain methods of sacred song, over 
and above other methods. Hence the so frequent changes in the 
service, oftentimes made for frivolous reasons, and those having 
no connection with the principles which ought to control the whole 
sabject. 

The services of the choir are not satisfactory. The leader is 
unpopular ; or officious members, with harsh or imperfect voices, 
have crowded themselves into it; or it embodies elements of dis- 
cord more potent than the flats, sharps and naturals of the score. 
Under some pretext, true or false, a change.is secured. Congre- 
gational singing is inaugurated. But there is no preparation for 
it. A minority, including the former choir, — the leading voices 
in the congregation, — are opposed to the measure. They do 
not co-operate to give it success. They cannot endure the discords 
of the multitude. The time-instinct of their natures is offended by 
the neglect of the /proprieties of rhythm. Various interests 
combine to end the reign of democracy. Another revolution 
breaks out. ‘Something must be done, but they are not prepared 
to reinstate the choir. A quartette is secured, and they praise 
God again by proxy. For a time, the critical are delighted. But 
it is expensive ; and it soon becomes painfully apparent ‘that all 
ideas of worship are excluded from the service. In thisinstance 
‘at least, change is not progress. It isnot long before they return 
to the old regime, gather a choir again, composed, perhaps, of the 
members of the congregation who'sing, ‘not for pay, but because 
they love the service. 
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In all these changes, many of them violent, and hazarding the 
peace of society and the church, there is no reference to fun- 
damental principles. ‘* Every one does that which is right in his 
own eyes.” But have we nothing to guide us in the Scriptures? 
Is there nothing authoritative upon this subject in precept, or 
command, or divinely appointed institution ? 


I. ScrretuRAL AUTHORITY. 


In ancient times, praise occupied a far more prominent place in 
the worship of the Most High than it does at present. God 
endowed the man whom he anointed king over his chosen people 
with the gifts of poesy and song. David was at the same time a 
great poet and a great musician ; and he employed his influence 
and his talents in perfecting this feature of divine service. Le 
set aside the three great masters of song, Asaph, Heman and 
Jeduthun, to be the teachers and leaders of the people, and they 
trained their twenty-four sons to the same employment, who be- 
came the leaders of the twenty-four bands of musicians that 
served in the temple in turns. When Solomon came to the 
throne, the number of Levites who had the charge of the music, 
‘‘ who praised the Lord with the instruments which David made 
to praise therewith, was four thousand.” On great occasions, as 
at the dedication of the temple, they performed in concert, the 
priests uniting to swell the chorus with trumpets, cymbals, psal- 
teries and harps. 

Here was an elaborate plan for the cznstruction of a choir. 
And these singers, like the priests, were a privileged class. 

And it may be reasonably doubted whether any class did more 
than they, to consolidate the scattered tribes, make their great 
festivals attractive, and preserve the spirit of piety in the nation. 
So much attached were the Hebrews to music, that they carried 
their harps to Babylon, and were known there as a singing people, 
their enemies tantalizing their anguish with the frequent request, 
“¢ Sing us one of the sonys of Zion.” When brought forth from 
that land of sadness, there were among the captives that went up 
with Ezra, “ two hundred singing men and singing women.”’ 

But the evidence is conclusive, that the service of praise was 
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not confined to the choir. It was customary for the people to 
take some part, more or less, in it. 

When David brought the ark from Obed-Edom, the Levites 
sung the song which David had written, closing with this ascrip- 
tion: * Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for ever and ever.” 
“ And all the people said, Amen, and praised the Lord.” — 

At the dedication of the temple, ‘All the children of Israel 
worshipped and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

This seems to have been a very common response for the use 
of the congregation or a semi-chorus. In Psalm cxxxvi. it 
occurs at the close of every verse. ‘The most natural supposition 
concerning the method in which it was performed, is, that the 
officiating choir chanted the narrative, which is contained in the 
first half of each of the verses, and that all the congregation 
responded to each added statement of the wonders of God’s 
hand, * For his mercy endureth for ever.” 

Twice in Pslam Ixvii. we read, “ Let the people praise thee, 
O God; yea, let all the people praise thee.” And the writer of 
Psalm cxlviii. calls upon “kings of the earth, and all people; 
princes, and all judges of the earth; both young men and 
maidens, old men and children, to praise the name of the 
Lord.”” And the final exhortation of that inspired collection 
‘“‘ For the service of song in the house of the Lord,” is “ Let 
every thing that hath breath, praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord.” 
This language is all-framed upon the supposition of universal 
praise. The choir directed the service, incited the people, re- 
lated the dealings of God with their fathers, or his promises to 
their children, and the whole congregation joined in these ascrip- 
tions of general praise, or in the general confessions and suppli- 
cations. 

It must not be forgotten that the Psalms were written expressly 
for the purposes of song, written according to the laws of Hebrew 
poetry, and for the most part inscribed to some master musician 
to set them to music. ~ 

David was inspired to construct these formularies of praise, 
not only to call out and express their gratitude, but to provide 
modele of song for the church in all ages. At times he modu- 
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lated into the minor, and made confession, and prayer for deli- 
verance from impending judgments. Thus he prepared appro- 
priate themes for the penitent and the pardoned, for the sor- 
rowing and the rejoicing, for all the scenes of prosperity and 
trial, joy or sorrow, through which the militant church will ever 
be called to pass. 

These things were all done under the direction and with the 
approbation of God. And it is an instructive fact that God 
made music, “‘ the oldest of the fine arts,” so prominent in the 
religious services of his chosen people. It indicates his will. 

When, therefore, the dispensation of rites and symbols passed 
away, music was retained, being at once the most natural me- 
dium of expressing the heart’s varied emotions, and one of the 
most powerful agencies in impressing truth upon the mind of the 
hearer. It had subserved both these offices under the old dis- 
pensation. It was capable of accomplishing both under the new. 


Il. Tue Tworoitp Design or Sacrep Music. 


This is most distinctly intimated by the apostle Paul, when 
instructing the Ephesian Christians how to conduct this depart- 
ment of their religious services. “ Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess, but be filled with the spirit: speaking to 
yourselves [or one to another], in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs; singing, and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.” 

To see the force of the first part of this advice, we must 
remember that the church then enjoyed the gift of inspiration, 
‘and were able, in their rapt moments, to utter prophecies, as 
did Elizabeth, and Mary, and Zacharias; enjoyed the gift of 
tongues, and were accustomed to break out im songs in unknown 
tongues, leading Paul to say, “1 will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also;” where, “ with the un- 
derstanding,” means, as the connection shows, in a known lan- 
guage. The reference here is to individual, not to concerted 
song. It -was hortatory, impressing some truth, or duty, or the 
-outgushing of emotions too vivid to be repressed. 

That such singing was common, is evident from a remark in 
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his letter to the church at Corinth: “ When ye come together, 
every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue.” 

Sometimes, doubtless, they sung extempore, as moved by the 
Spirit. At others, they chanted the Psalms of David, or such 
other portions of Scripture, or spiritual compositions, as were 
expressive of their prevailing emotions. (‘‘ Psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs.’’) 

These were doubtless sometimes performed by alternate voices 
or choirs, the one responding to the other. Thus Pliny in his 
apologetic letter to Trajan says, —‘‘ They are accustomed to 
sing songs to Christ, as God, secum invicem,” one to another, or 
with alternate voices. And as regards the matter of their songs, 
Tertullian says, “As any one is able, he is enlisted to sing to 
God, either from the Sacred Scriptures or according to his own 
peculiar talent.” 

From these testimonials, it is evident that sacred song, in the 
. assemblies of the early Christians, was sometimes performed by 
individuals, or portions of the congregation. It is equally evi- 
dent that one of its offices was, the more expressive utterance 
of truth, employing all the fervor and eloquence of song to im- 
press upon the mind and heart of the hearer some doctrine or 
duty. Hence tke force of that exhortation of Paul to the Colos- 
sians: ‘ Teaching and admonishing one another, in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs.” The word translated ‘ ad- 
monishing”’ is the same that Paul used in his address to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus: ‘* By the space of three years 
T ceased not to warn every one of you, night and day, with 
tears.” 

It is one office of sacred music, then, as employed in the 
assemblies of the saints, to warn, instruct, teach. All know the 
power of music, when properly performed, to impress the thought 
which is sung. Is it not reasonable to suppose God would use it 
as a means of grace, as a medium of impressing his requirements 
more intelligibly upon the memory and the heart ? 

Did he not make it prominent in the tabernacle and temple 
service for this purpose, in part, inspiring men to write psalmg 
which should embody exhortations, appeals, historical allusions 


and prophecies, no less than direct praises to God ; which should 
. 
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enlighten the intellect and quicken the conscience, as well as 
provide an aid to praise ? 

In establishing the law of sacred song in their assemblies, Paul 
therefore includes this idea, — the use of music in the utterance 
‘of the Psalms of David, and other lyrical compositions, for the 
purposes of instruction: ‘* Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” And more fully in Colossians, 
“Teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs.” 

These commands are as binding upon the Christian church as 
any other apostolic exhortations. In directing “the service of 
song in the house of the Lord,” we should have respect to this 
divine plan. We should labor to make it the most efficient pos- 
sible, as a means of impressing truth upon the mind and heart of 
the hearer. 

But this is not the only office of song in the assemblies of the 
saints. Not the highest office, indeed. Having referred to this, 
the apostle proceeds (in both of the passages above referred to) 
in a climacteric manner to its highest use. ‘* Singing, and mak- 
ing melody in your hearts, to the Lord.” “ Singing, with grace 
in your hearts, to the Lord.” This refers to an exercise which is 
designed to enlist the united company of worshippers. And not 
simply their voices. The phrase, *‘ making melody,” means pri- 
marily, “touching the lyre, playing on instruments.” In the 
New Testament, it generally denotes praise in connection with 
instruments. Kitto says, ‘It was not the harmony of differing 
or dissonant sounds, but the voice formed after the tones of the 
lyre, that constituted the beauty of the ancient music.” Hence 
the translation is appropriate,‘ Making melody” in your 
hearts ; harmony, in our use of the term, being well-nigh un- 
known to the ancient worshippers. 

All who know from experience the effect of concerted song, will 
feel the force of the climax above referred to, and the propriety 
of enlisting the voices of all the worshippers, whenever senti- 
ments of general praise, confession or supplication are sung. 
The object now is not to address others, to reach the minds and 
hearts of hearers through the hearing of the ear. There is no 
hearer now but God. ‘The united voice goes up to him, bearing 
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the praises, the penitence and the supplications of all the wor- 
shippers. And the higher the tide of melody swells, the more 
is the soul elevated, the more is it aided in the utterance of its 
unutterable emotions. The same effect is produced by the em- 
ployment of instrumentation, provided it is held in subserviency 
to the voice. Though the harp or the organ cannot praise God, 
yet have they such a power over our emotional nature as to aid 
us in the utterance of our praises. Within reasonable limits, the 
louder the tones, the stronger the flow of melody, the deeper the 
harmony that embodies our emotions, the more are we aided in 
uttering them, and the more real spiritual profit (other things 
being equal) shall we derive from the service. 

The Psalmist felt the truth of these principles. Hence his 
frequent exclamations in language like the following: ‘ Oh come, 
let us sing unto the Lord. Let us make a joyful noise unto the 
Rock of our Salvation.” ‘ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
all ye lands. Make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise.” 
“Tet the saints sing aluud. Let the high praises of God be;in 
their mouth.”” Who has not at times found himself in sympathy 
with these exhortations? What Christian has not often felt that 
the harmony of all sweet sounds was needed to aid him in the 
utterance of what he feels, but cannot express? It is this eon- 
viction of the propriety and worth of concerted song, that finds 
expression in the so frequently uttered desire for congregational 
singing. And the experience is doubtless well-nigh universal, 
that we derive our highest conceptions of the worth of sacred 
song, as an element of worship, from those occasions that have 
enlisted the voices of hundreds or thousands of worshippers. 

When, then, music is employed as praise, as worship, — when 
its design is the utterance of the singer’s own desires and emo- 
tions in the ear of God, — the effort should be, to enlist the-voices 
of the entire assembly. The feeling now should be, —“ Let the 
people praise thee, O God! yea, let all the people praise thee!” 

Considering music from this stand-point, it will be seen. that its 
office is entirely distinct from the former. Then it was, addressed 
toman; now to God. Then it was designed to.awaken the emo- 
tions of the hearers; now, to express those of the singers. Then 
the effort was to instruct ; now to worship. 
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Assuming this twofold office of sacred music, it will be seen 
that the conditions essential to its success in these two depart- 
ments are very different, and that most of the obstacles to the 
successful performance of music in all our churches arise from 
the failure to acknowledge this fact, and to act in view of it. 


Ill. SrructurE OF THE PSALMs. 


The Psalms were designed for the purposes of song. They 
are the inspired models of all church psalmody. But they are 
not all praise. They are made up, in part of history, warnings, 
commands, exhortations. So far as these portions are concerned, 
they are to be heard, believed, obeyed. Though in a poetic 
dress, and therefore adapted to song, they stand beside the His- 
tory of the Creation, or the Flood, or the giving of the Moral 
Law, so far as relates to faith and obedience. When sung, they 
address the ear of man, and the exercise is no more an act of 
praise or worship, than when they are read or repeated in the 
progress of a sermon. 

As instances of this feature of the Psalms, we may take Ps, 
i.: ‘ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly,” &c. Ps. ii.: “ Why do the heathen rage?” &e. 
This was, doubtless, performed by alternate choirs, as it is in the 
form of a dialogue, pergonating different individuals. Ps. xiv., 
with the exception of the final verse: “ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God,” &. Or Ps, xxxvii.: ‘“ Fret not thy- 
self because of evil doers,” &c. 

Psalms possessing these characteristics are, in form, addressed 
to the mind and heart. It is the office of music to bring in the 
aid of all its powers for the more forcible and impressive utter- 
ance of the truths they embody. If it do not do this, it accom- 
plishes nothing. They may as well be read. 

‘On the other hand, the Psalms are full of praises, full of out- 
gushing emotion. Instance Ps. xlii.: “As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
Ps. li.: “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
loving-kindness. According unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out all my transgressions.” Or Ps.cxly.: “TI will 
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extol thee, my God, O King; and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever.” 

These psalms, and all others of this character, are addressed 
to God, not to man; and their appropriate performance in song 
must overlook all thought of hearers, and enlist all the voices of 
the assembly. The act of singing them is worship, and ought to 
enlist all the worshippers. If any are not prepared, in heart, to 
worship God in the use of them, they may not demand that they 
be sung so as to gratify their taste. The worshippers are amena- 
ble to God, not to man, and no one may rightfully subject their 
performances to his canons of criticism. 


IV. Srructure or Sacrep Hymns. 


In writing these for the service of song, authors have 
assumed the twofold office of music of which we have spoken. 
“The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book” has, perhaps, less hymns 
of the first-mentioned class, 7.e., hortatory hymns, than most 
works now in use. But imitating the inspired models, the Psalms, 
it has wisely admitted some of them. Opening at pages 294-95, 
we find three out of the seven hymns to be of this character : — 


“ Hear, O sinner! ; Mercy hails you.” 


“ Sinners, will you scorn the message 
Sent in mercy from above ?” 


“ Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched.” 
On page 260 there are also three : — 
‘“‘ Brother, hast thou wandered far?” 
“ Sinners, turn; why will ye die?” 
“ When thy mortal life is fled.” 
There are two of this class on page 164: — 


“ Behold a stranger at the door.” 
“ Oh, do not let the word depart!” 


Hymns of this type are not designed for worship. It is no more 
an act of worship to sing them in the sanctuary than to make an 
exhortation to a friend casually met in the street. They are de- 
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signed to be heard by the persons appealed to. They should be 
sung under such circumstances as to arrest, if possible, the 
attention. 

As to what circumstances are best adapted to do this, we shall 
presently speak more at length. It will be sufficient to say in 
this connection, that if the preacher would not put the hortatory 
portions of his discourse into the mouths of the congregation, to 
recite them in concert, then this class of hymns should not be 
sung congregationally. The same effects are aimed at in the 
latter instance as in the former, and the conditions for securing 
them are similar. 

But our minds readily recall numerous hymns in which the 
soul goes out in worship. They were designed for worship ; de- 
signed to aid in the more impassioned utterance of the heart’s 
various emotions. Opening at random, we find all the hymns on 
pages 240-41 to be of this character, — 


“Lord, thou hast searched and seen me through.” 

‘From deep distress and troubled thoughts.” : 
“ Thou prince of glory, slain for me.” 

“ Jesus, the sinner’s friend, to thee.” 

“My God, how endless is thy love!” 

“ God is our refuge and defence.” 

“ Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb.” 


“ Dear Lord, amid the throng that pressed 
Around thee on the cursed tree.” 


Of the same character, strictly devotional, are the great bulk of 
the hymns in the work before us. Whatever may be thought 
of the former class, these are always appropriate. And to 
sing them for the ear of man, is a manifest abuse of them. And 
the system of sacred music which assumes that they must be so 
sung as to satisfy the ear of critics, and which makes no provision 
for the united and spontancous worship of the whole congregation 
in the use of them, is most palpably defective. It is a manifest 
perversion of the design of sacred song. 

There are certain didactic hymns which seem not, at first sight, 
to fall under either of the foregoing ‘classes. They are devoted 
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to instruction, and yet are not, in form, hortatory. They are 
comparatively few in number in “ The Sabbath Hymn and Tune 
Book,” but the question may be asked, How shall they be sung? 
A portion of them may be sung by either method. They cou- 
tain truths which may as appropriately be uttered by a choir, as 
by an individual teacher. But since they are the great doctrines 
of our faith, and conformed to the meditations of every private 
Christian, they are always suitable for congregational use. 
Take for example Hymn ccclxxvi., p. 63, — 
“ The atoning work is done, 
The victim’s blood is shed, 
And Jesus now. is gone 
His people’s cause to plead ; 
He stands in heaven, their great High Priest, 
And bears their names upon his breast.” 


Or Hymn cexxvi., p. 8384, — 


“ God, in the high and holy place, 
Looks down upon the spheres, 
And in his providence and grace 
To every eye appears.” 
These hymns are meditative, setting forth some fundamental truth, 
and may be performed appropriately by either method. Occasion- 
ally, however, hymns of this class will contain one or more verses 
by way of inference, either emotional or hortatory, which will 
assign them without controversy to the congregation, or to the 
choir. 
For example, the hymn on page 182, commencing, — 
“ God is a spirit, just and wise, 
He sees our inmost mind ;” 
closes with this stanza : — 
“ Lord, search my thoughts, and try my ways, 
And make my soul sincere. 
Then shall I stand before thy face, 
And find acceptance there.” 
Hymn cclxxv., page 91, beginning, — 


“ Not to condemn the sons of men 
Did Christ, the Son of God, appear,” 


ends with an appeal to the unconverted : — 
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“ Sinners, believe the Saviour’s word ; 
Trust in his mighty name, and live. 
A thousand joys his lips afford, 
His hands a thousand blessings give.” 
The former of these hymns should be sung by the congregation, 
the latter by the choir. 


V. Srructure or Music. 


There is at hand another fact, coinciding with the view we 
have taken of the twofold design of sacred song. Composers 
of music have been led in all ages, since music became a science, 
to consult, now the demands of the many, now the capacity of 
the select few, in the construction of their music. Hence, we 
have congregational tunes, and choir tunes. The former cannot 
be made very effective in the mouth of the choir; the latter are 
beyond the capacity of the members of a congregation. 

Now, in the method of song which we have indicated, both 
these styles of music will find an appropriate place. Music that 
is designed to arrest the attention, to convey truth through the 
ear to the heart, should be artistic, — that is, conformed to the 
highest principles of art in construction aud execution. As 
the principles of elocution enable the orator to give the truth he 
utters increased force, so art in choir-music may be made auxil- 
iary to those religious impressions which the truths sung are 
calculated to produce. The music of the choir must be adapted 
to the earnest and forcible expression of sentiment ; music into 
which the performers can throw all their souls; in which the 
melody is so distributed through the parts, as that each shall 
have something important to do; music that admits occasional 
chromatic passages, which, by their novelty and mastery over 
the feelings, impress the sentiment sung, as the thunder peals 
and lightning flashes of Sinai impressed the words of the law; 
music, for the most part, that is new, —at least, not that which 
is denominated old. For it will doubtless accord with the ex- 
perience of us all, that when listening to music, in a fassive, 
impressible state, we are more quickly arrested and more deeply 
moved by new music than by old. 

On the other hand, if we are employing music in the utter- 
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ance of our own inward emotions, old, well-known music, rich in 
historical associations, that links the present with all past years, 
is greatly to be preferred, provided it is adapted to congregational 
use. In order to this adaptation, it must be simple, and easy of 
execution. The idea must be found mainly in the leading part, 
or melody, so as to be attractive, so as to catch the ear of the 
masses, so as to be easily learned, remembered and sung. Mu- 
sic whose rhythmic or melodic successions are involved and 
intricate, can never be sung by the congregation. The rhythm 
must be uniform, the melody simple, admitting of no surprises, 
requiring little effort, allowing any degree of fervor, and any 
number of voices to join. 

Now, to perform these two varieties of music, and to secure 
these two entirely different results, how evident it is, that we 
must have both choir and congregational music. Nor is it less 
evident, that they must be kept distinct from each other. They 
cannot be blended without destroying the effect of both. 


VI. DirrerRENT STANDARDS OF CRITICISM. 


Objections are often made to the music of the choir, that it is 
artistic, and not suited to the purposes of worship; “ that 
choirs are always striving after something new, in which the 
congregation cannot join.” These criticisms assume that all sing- 
ing is worship, is praise, which, as we have shown, is by no means 
true; that the congregation ought always to join in it, which, 
~ we have endeavored to show, is not desirable or appropriate. 

Again, members of the choir, and others of a cultivated mu- 
sical taste, object to congregational singing, that it can never 
have variety or expression, can never admit of progress, or be 
conformed to the principles of musical science. Such criticisms 
proceed upon the assumption that all music is for the ear; that 
the conditions necessary for impressing thought and moving the 
hearts of hearers, must all be met when the design is to express 
the inward emotions of worshippers. The folly of this criticism 
has been sufficiently shown. As the design of music is ¢wufold, 
as we have two distinct varieties of music, so we must apply two 
standards of criticism, when judging of their appropriate per- 
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formance. Music is good, when it accomplishes the end for 
which it was designed. Choir music must be conformed to the 
rules of musical science. Every departure pains us, and de- 
tracts from the designed effect, — the forcible utterance of thought, 
the earnest enforcement of truth upon our hearts. It is not good 
musie¢ if it fail to secure these results. Congregational music is 
good when it calls out the praises of all hearts, and bears them 
to heaven on the tide of melody ; when it lifts the worshippers 
above all thoughts of criticism. There are no earthly hearers now 
to be respected. Each one is an active participant in the service. 

The ear that is to hear is in heaven, and each for himself, and 
all in concert, ‘‘ make a joyful noise unto the Lord, sing forth the 
honor of his name, and make his praise glorious.” 


VII. Prevautent Derects. 


If the foregoing remarks are just, it will be seen at a glance 
that the prevalent defects in the present system of church psalm- 
ody originate in the attempt to unite two distinct methods of 
song into one, and to derive from that resulting method the bene- 
fits of both. How futile the attempt the result shows. 

The ministry often set the example, inviting the congregation 
to unite in a service of praise, and then reading a hymn that 
contains no praise, no address to God, but a solemn appeal to 
men. ‘The chorister responds to the invitation, by selecting an 
old familiar congregational tune, which, because it is old, has 
lost its power to arrest the atteation of the hearers who are to 
be addressed, and will be sung carelessly by the choir; which, 
because it is congregational in its structure, admits of no passion, 
no elocutionary effects, has no adaptation to a hortatory hymn, 
and no power of appeal, especially on the lips of the few. And 
here and there, throughout the congregation, are heard the sup- 
pressed voices of those who have been invited, and who desire to 
join, probably out of time, and out of tune. 

The choir are endeavoring to make an appeal, under circum- 
stances that render it impossible to do so with effect. The con- 
gregation, supposing that singing is praise, are striving to make 
it an act of worship. And all are wondering why there is so 
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little interest in this important service, so little profit derived 
from it! The service is neither congregational nor choiral. The 
results of neither are secured. There is a continued attempt to 
blend two ideas that are radically distinct, — teaching and praise. 
As well might ministers weave their prayers into their ser- 
mons, as to attempt to unite the characteristics of congregational: 
and choir music, and secure the distinctive effects of each from 
the combination. 

The same imperfect method has hitherto been adopted by com- 
pilers of hymn and tune books for congregational use. We have 
examined them with interest, as successive attempts to realize an 
important result, viz., effective congregational praise. But 
hitherto we have been disappointed. It seems to have been as- 
sumed that, if tunes were old and familiar, they were for this 
reason congregational. Hence, most of the works to which we 
refer, are filled with choir music, much of which no congregation 
can sing with interest. The attempt has proved a failure, discour- 
aging all future efforts at universal praise. 


VIII. ApaAPTATION or THE “SappatH Hymn AND TUNE Book.” 


Having now presented what we regard to be the true theory of 
sacred song, and referred briefly to the fatal defects of the pre- 
valent system, we are prepared to apply the foregoing principles 
to the examination of the work before us. In the preparation of 
the ‘“‘ Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” the distinction between 
congregational and choir music has been regarded in the selection 
of every tune. In the choice of old tunes (which were of course 
preferable, if adapted to congregational use,) great pains was ta- 
ken to ascertain what were the most popular in the religious as- 
semblies of the land. These were virtually introduced by the vote 
of American Christendom. In respect to a few of them, the editors: 
acknowledge, in justification of their introduction: “* We have felt, 
obliged sometimes to sacrifice our own taste to what has appeared; 
to be a public demand, and to admit tunes which we regard as 
having structural defects as tunes for congregational singing.” 
We could wish that less of them had been introduced. Though 
they may serve to give present popularity to the work, they will 
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not in the end so well subserve the cause of congregational song, 
as new tunes.adapted to congregational use. In preparing the 
new music, this end has been kept steadily in view. And we do 
not hesitate to predict, that the introduction of this book into our 
congregations would constitute an era in “ the service of song in 
the house of the Lord.” ‘To us it seems evident, that many of 
the obstacles which have beset the introduction of general praise 
hitherto would be removed, and that it needs only the united 
co-operation of pastor, choir and congregation to make it suc- 
cessful. 

In making this remark, as well as in laying down the foregoing 
principles that underlie the whole subject, we assume the con- | 
tinuance of choirs. They are not necessary, perhaps, to the 
success of congregational singing, as it may be led by the organ 
and precentor alone. But the choir is desirable, to teach the con- 
gregation the new music, and to lead them more efficiently than 
a single voice can do. On this subject, the editors of the work 
before us say, “‘ Choirs may do much to promote the service of 
psalmody, by their guidance and encouragement of universal 
song.” © 

Besides, we have shown that it is a fundamental principle in 
the true method of sacred music, that many hymns be performed 
by the choir alone. It need not be large, may be a quartette 
even; though, for various reasons, this is not the most desirable 
arrangement. 

In speaking as unqualifiedly as we have of the “ Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book,” we have regarded the music as designed 
solely for the congregation. Though it may be used with some 
effect by the choir, it cannot with the highest effect, since the 
congregational element prevails to so great an extent in all the 
tunes. The choir should provide themselves with music for 
their own use, by a judicious eclecticism from other works. The 
compilers of the “Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book” had no 
respect to their wants, but to the higher wants of congrega- 
tions. Ard that they have appreciated and met these, at least 
in some good degree, is evident from the characteristics of the 
music they have provided. 

In restoring some of the old music to its original form, as Old 
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Hundred, Canterbury, Dundee and Windsor, giving them a | 
quicker movement by shortening all the notes except the initial 
and final ones in each line, they have added greatly to their in- 
terest and worth. They have broken in upon the short rhythmic 
periods that have made them so monotonous in their altered 
forms, and given them to the congregations as fresh and living as 
when they were sung by Luther and the Scottish Covenanters. 
To see the value of this restoration, we have only to sing *“* Mear,”’ 
first in the triple movement, as it has been mostly used for the 
last half century, and then in the movement found on the pages 
of this work. And in conforming much of the new music to 
this ancient and natural method, they have secured its certain 
popularity. ) 

The multiplication of double tunes is another feature of this 
work deserving special commendation. Not simply nor mainly to 
gain time, as the editors intimate in their preface, but to gain 
interest. The effect is not unlike that produced by lengthening 
the rhythmic periods, as above referred to. More scope is given 
for passion. The tune being lengthened, the emotions will rise 
higher, before that rise is checked by the final cadence. We 
instinctively demand, in pianoforte and martial music, that the 
tune be carried out to this satisfactory conclusion. We wait with 
interest for the echo of the idea contained in the first part, and 
derive pleasure from the correspondence of the two, when we 
come to the concluding strain. Tosee the force of this thought, as 
applied to sacred music, let any one sing “ Glen,” page 182; 
“ Byrd,” page 190; or “Angol,” page 236. The reference to 
“Angol” suggests another advantage of double tunes: It gives an 
opportunity to modulate into the related keys, thus securing 
greater variety, and adapting the melody to the clouds and sun- 
shine of every saint’s experience. 

With the strains of this same air in our mind, we cannot refrain 
from the expression of our gratitude to the editors for the so fre- 
quent introduction of minor music. There are various emotions 
of sorrow, of penitence, submission, or fear, whose expression 
demands the prevalence of the minor intervals. We can sing 
these in our sadness, and it affords unspeakable relief. As the 
brightest jewels in the diadem of grace receive their brilliancy 
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_ in the furnace of affliction, so the best effects of music upon the 
human spirit are derived from the meditative, plaintive, soul- 
chastening minor. 

The selections for chanting, of which there are fifty-eight, 
adapted to all shades of feeling, and to the varying circumstances 
of congregations, are an interesting feature of this work. There 
is no practical difficulty, at least no insuperable difficulty, in 
executing the chant congregationally. It is, perhaps, the most 
impressive style of music. It enables us to sing the words of 
inspiration, the “ words of David, and of Asaph the seer.” The 
music adapted to these selections is the most simple possible. A 
few repetitions of any one of them will give the majority of a 
congregation the mastery of it; and no exercise of song will be 
found more pleasing. Let the morning service be opened with 
some one of these selections for six months, all the congregation 
rising and participating as they are able, and we are sure the 
congregational chant would be permanently inaugurated. 

The introduction of short and easy anthems for the same pur 
pose, is a novel feature of this work. Their execution is no more 
difficult than that of the chant; in some respects less so. If 
they prove to be popular, and adapted to reach the ear of the 
masses, they will speedily be learned, and sung with the best effect. 

We might speak at length of the labors of the editors in 
adapting the hymns to the music, a department of their work 
upon which the success of the book very much depends. Those 
who are competent to judge, and who have examined the work 
most thoroughly, speak. of this feature of it with especial satis- 
faction. This was one of the most delicate and difficult duties in 
its compilation. We know they brought to the task the highest 
scientific and religious culture, and made it a prominent study. 
We cannot doubt they have made as near an approach to per- 
fection, in this respect, as fallible men are likely to do. 

Locking at the work, then, in the light of the principles we 
have laid down, we are prepared to accord to it a most hearty 
commendation. It is a work that was called for, by the growing 
desire for congregational praise. It is adapted, in our judgment, 
in all its features, to the end for which it is prepared. It was 
not designed for the use of choirs alone. So far as they are 
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called upon to sing the hortatory, and that portion of the didactic 
hymns not suitable for congregational use, let them provide them- 
selves with music elsewhere, and bring to the solemn work of 
rendering them, all the powers-and capabilities of the science ; 
above all, hearts that throb with love to souls. 

In the use of all the remaining hymns, and they constitute by 
far the largest proportion of the work, ‘* Let every thing that 
hath breath, praise the Lord.” 





Art. VIII. — Escnatonoey; or, The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Coming of the Lord, the Judgment, and the Resurrection. 
By Samvet Leg. Boston: J. HE. Tilton & Co., 1859. Pp. 
267, 12mo. 


Tue doctrine of the reverend author is, in substance, that of 
Swedenhorg: of which “‘ Bush on the Resurrection” is the most 
scholarly and plausable exhibition, and “‘Athanasia; or Foregleams 
of Immortality, by E. H. Sears,” published last year by the 
American Unitarian Association, the best adapted for popular im- 
pression among the unlearned.* The doctrine is, that after death, 
the body decays, is decomposed, and never to be raised to life 
again ; but the soul survives, in a spiritual body, derived by a 
natural law from the material body which it has left, and being 
judged — whatever that may mean — passes to its appropriate 
state in the world of spirits; but there is to be no general resur- 
rection, or general judgment. This spiritual body, at least ac- 
cording to Bush. and Lee, is capable of exhibiting phenomena 
which are characteristic of matter in distinction from spirit, and 
therefore is in its nature a material hody, though of a finer tex- 
ture than our present bodies of flesh and blood. 


*Itis only just to say, however, that Mr. Sears seems to have written mainly 
for those who do not really expect any immortality whatever, and for the sake of 
awakening that expectation within them; and that what he says of the common 
belief of Christians on this subject, is said for the sake of making it easier for those 
whom he addresses to admit the idea of a future life. This gives to his book a 
tone very different from that of the others. 
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This is certainly a very old doctrine. The shades of heroes, 
in Homer, were their souls, existing after death, with some of 
the properties of matter in some way pertaining to them. Ulys- 
ses, we are told, saw many such, and conversed with them, in 
the lower world ; and it must have been about the same time 
that, according to Virgil, Auneas saw his father and other deceased 
friends in those pleasant fields beyond the Styx. They had all 
been judged, too, by Minos, or Rhadamanthus, or both, and 
their condition had been awarded to them according as their 
works had been. 

The poets do not seem to have troubled themselves with the 
question, whether souls are themselves visible, or whether they 
have bodies of rarified matter, by which they may indicate their 
presence. Dut the philosophers of Greece considered this ques- 
tion carefully. They decided that the qualities of mind and 
matter are incompatible with each other, and cannot be predicated 
of the same substance ; that a thinking substance cannot be an 
extended substance, any more than a circle can be square; that 
every conscious, knowing, thinking substance, whether divine or 
human, must be devoid of magnitude, — that is, geometrical mag- 
nitude, — and consequently, of all the other properties of matter. 
Plato and Aristotle were very nice in their language on this 
point. They therefore concluded that the soul, when it leaves 
the body, takes with it a vehicle of attenuated matter, adapted 
to its future condition and wants. The-nature of this vehicle, 
however, depends much, according to Plato, on a man’s conduct 
while in the flesh.. The souls of the sensual find themselves im- 
plicated in a vehicle so gross, that they cannot at once rise from 
earth with it, and are therefore obliged to linger around their 
tombs, and show themselves at times as apparitions. This vehi- 
cle, they held, exists in the body during its earthly life, and is 
evolved from it at death, — somewhat as the butterfly is evolved 
from the worm, according to a fixed law, by a natural process. 

There is a difficulty in this analogy, which they generally neg- 
lected to notice. It limits the privilege of an existence after 
death to those who die of old age. The worm that perishes by 
disease or violence never becomes a butterfly. Some of the 
Stoics, however, boldly met this difficulty, by admitting that 
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when a man is crushed by the falling of a tower, for example, the 
enclosed vehicle of the soul may be irreparably ruined, and then 
there can be no future life for him. Consistency required them 
to say the same of all who die of disease; but we do not learn 
that they said it. Perhaps they fancied that disease might, 
like a worm in an apple, hasten the ripening of the body and the 
development of the soul’s vehicle. 

Cicero was familiar with these speculations; but like a Roman 
and a lawyer, as he was, trained to the habit of using only such 
arguments as he could make available before a court or popular as- 
sembly, he skilfully avoids these Greek niceties. He only main- 
tains that the soul, which knows, thinks, feels, cannot be composed 
of such materials as our bodies are. He claims for it a nature 
compatible with the functions of thought and feeling, and not ca- 
pable of dissolution, as the body is. Yet he ascribes to that 
which survives the body, some of the properties of matter. It is, 
he holds, more attenuated than the atmosphere, and therefore it 
must ascend, till it reaches.a medium, the specific gravity of 
which is equal to its own; and there it must rest. Specific gra- 
vity can be predicated only of matter. The surviving spirit 
which he describes is equivalent, as he very well knew, to the 
immaterial soul and the material vehicle of Plato. 

‘These ideas were as familiar to educated Athenians “ as house- 
hold words,”” — indeed, they had been * household words ” among 
them for centuries, — when, about A. D. 53, one of the numerous 
strangers just arrived in Athens attracted the attention of some 
literary and philosophical loungers about the Agora, where such 
persons, as well as business men, were wont to congregate. 
Lucian’s description of him, as “ a little, round-shouldered, bald- 
pated man with a long nose,” may be something of a caricature ; 
but we know, on his own authority, that there was nothing very 
striking in his * bodily presence.” His language, too, when he 
spoke Greek, was so marked by provincialisms, both of idiom and 
accent, as to appear “‘ contemptible.”’ Yet, his keen, contem- 
plative examination of their temples, and of their modes of wor- 
ship, his perusal of inscriptions on their altars, and the like, 
showed that he was a man of mind, who knew very well what 


was worth looking at. He soon becomes engaged, not unvwill- 
34 
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ingly, in conversation, on this very subject of a future life, with 
some -of their philosophers, — Epicureans first, it would seem, 
and then Stoics. These appear to have been not at all satisfied 
with the position in which his arguments placed them ; and before 
any encounter with the other sects, the excitement became so 
high, that the scene of the discussion must be transferred to 
Mars’ Hill. Whether that famous court was in session or not, 
some of the judges were there, and he was called upon to ex- 
plain and defend his “ new doctrine ;” “ for thou bringest cer- 
tain strange things to our ears. We would know, therefore, 
what these things mean.” 

The little man seems to have been fully roused. Standing 
where Demosthenes had often stood, he began, as Demosthenes 
had often begun, ‘* Men of Athens!” And he soon showed a 
familiarity with their best literature and philosophy, and a force 
of argument, which commanded their respectful attention. And 
though he made such practical application of whatever was best 
in their philosophy, as was most painfully humbling to their pride, 
he held their respectful attention, till he told them that God 
“hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he 
hath given assurance to all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead.” ‘* And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked, and others said, * We will hear thee again 
of this matter.’”’ His “ new doctrine,” on this subject, produced 
such an effect on the assembly generally, that they would hear 
no more. 

What must that doctrine have been, to be so “ strange” to 
the Athenians, and to produce that effect upon them? Can it 
have been the doctrine of Homer, and Hesiod, and Auschylus, 
and Plato, and Swedenborg, and Professor Bush, and Mr. Sears, 
and ‘Mr. Lee? Was it the doctrine that, at death, the soul 
leaves the body, taking with it a vehicle of attenuated matter, 
evolved from the body by a natural law; is judged by one who 
had lived righteously as a man on earth, and passes into a state 
of reward or punishment according to its character while in the 
flesh? There was nothing “new” or “strange” to Athenian 
ears in all this. The speaker said that God ‘hath appointed 
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a day”’ for judging the world. But if this means, as Mr. Lee 
tells us, merely that he had established a tribunal, at which men 
are to be judged, one after another, as fast as they die, there was 
nothing “ new” or “strange” in that. Indeed, it was not what 
he said of a future judgment, that moved them to mockery, but 
what he told them of “the resurrection of the dead.” They 
certainly must have understood him to teach a doctrine essen- 
tially different from that which had been so long current among 
themselves, and which Mr. Lee and others are now attempting 
to revive among us. 

In the neighboring city of Corinth, too, where the same 
literature and philosophy prevailed as at Athens, and where 
both the old Homeric and the less ancient Platonic doctrine of a 
future life was familiar to all minds, Paul’s doctrine of the resur- 
rection was opposed; and the opposition was so plausible, that 
even some members of the church were led away by it, and he 
was obliged to discuss the subject with them somewhat formally. 
There, it seems, the philosophers ‘ encountered ”’ his doctrine. 
They denied the possibility of a resurrection, on philosophical 
grounds. They argued that the body, after death and decompo- 
sition, could not be raised to life again. ‘“ How,” they demanded, 
“Care the dead raised up? And with what bodies do they come ?” 
They evidently used the same arguments which make up a large 
part of these modern works on the subject. 

Paul’s reply is addressed, not to heathen philosophers, but to 
Christians, as Christians. He reminds them that the whole of 
Christianity rests on the facts of the actual death, burial and 
resurrection of Christ. If there can be no such thing as a re- 
surrection, then there has been no resurrection of Christ, and 
Christianity is a fable. But if Christ is raised from the dead, 
as all Christians believe, then the resurrection of the dead is a 
possibility, and all these philosophical objections against it are 
false, and Christians are at liberty to believe the promise of God, 
that they also shall be raised. Thus, to all Christian minds, he 
effectually disposes of all objections whatever, against the possi- 
bility of a resurrection. He then condescends to notice more 
particularly the objection derived from the death and decomposi- 
tion of the body. This, he shows, by an analogy drawn from 
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the vegetable world, does not involve the extinction of the vital 
principle, but is rather a means of its continued activity, in such 
a body as it is about to need. The force of his analogy is not 
always seen, because many consider vegetable life as commencing 
with the germination of the seed planted, and regard the plant 
and its seed as parts of the same individual. The apostle con- 
siders the seed and the plant that grows from it as the same 
individual. And in this he is strictly philosophical. The life of 
the individual vegetable commences with the impregnation of the 
flower of the parent plant. It continues while the seed passes 
through its embryo state in the parent husk; continues, but 
remains inactive, in the ripened seed; and when that seed is 
planted and decomposed, resumes its activity, and passes into its 
third state, — that of a growing plant, the parent of future 
generations of plants. Through all t:ese changes, the plant is 
the same individual plant; and the decomposition of the body 
which it once had, was the necessary means of its resurrection. 

The introduction of this analogy was not necessary to the 
completeness of the apostle’s argument; but it was expedient, as 
a means of showing what “ fools” those philosophers were, and 
thus extinguishing their power to disturb the faith of Christians. 

In order to understand the apostle, we must remember that 
he regards the promise of God, which has been already fulfilled 
in respect to Christ, and will be fulfilled in respect to every 
believer, as the only and sufficient positive proof of the doctrine 
of the resurrection. He does not attempt to infer it, as a neces- 
sary logical consequence, either from the mere fact of the resur- 
rection of Christ, or the resurrection of plants. These are 
brought in merely to demolish objections, and thus leave the 
Christian mind at liberty, without embarrassment, to rely on the 
promise of God, that, as he has raised Christ, so he will also 
raise them that believe. From not perceiving this, Mr. Lee and 
the others mistake and confuse the apostle’s reasoning, from one 
end of the chapter to the other. 

The apostle says, in this connection, “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, 
and we are found false witnesses for God; because we have 
testified of God, that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not 
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up, if the dead rise not.” The whole truth and value of Chris- 
tianity, he teaches, is involved in this fact. What, then, does 
he mean by the rising of Christ ? Was it merely that his spirit 
survived, after his body had died and “seen corruption ;”’ or 
that he rose from the sepulchre in the same body in which he 
died on the cross? There can be no uncertainty here. Paul 
preached “that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas; then of the twelve ; 
after that, he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once,” 
and so on. He preached the fact as resting on the testimony 
of those who had seen his risen body with their eyes. Are we 
to believe their testimony? Did their eyes deceive them? If 
so — indeed, if they were deceived at all as to his resurrection, — 
then, according to Paul, the whole structure of Christianity falls 
to the ground. If we choose to be Christians at all, we must 
admit that the facts concerning his resurrection were exactly 
what the apostles, who saw him, took them to be. And this 
fixes the meaning of the term “ resurrection,” as used by Paul, 
whether he applies it to Christ or to them that are his. Let any 
one read their accounts of it, and judge for himself in what sense 
they understood that he rose from the dead. 

The apostle said at Athens, that God had “ appointed a day” 
of judgment. To the Corinthians he wrote that “ in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump... the dead shall be 
raised.” Our Saviour also frequently uses similar language. 
See Matt. xxv. 81-46; John vi. 39, 40, 44; v. 28, 29. 
Mr. Lee and the others, however, contend that this cannot mean 

that he has appointed any particular day, but that the day of each 
one’s death is that day to him. And they argue that the Jews, 
in our Saviour’s time, had no idea of any such day, and therefore 
could not understand him as speaking of it; just as if they could 
not understand him as speaking of any thing which they did 
not know already. But it is certain that the idea of some parti- 
cular day, which would be a “ last day,” and when the dead 
would be raised, had at least some currency among them. When 
Jesus, at the grave of Lazarus, said to Martha, “‘ Thy brother 
shall rise again,” she replied, ‘*I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection, at the last day.” It is irrelevant to say, with 
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Mr. Lee, that Martha’s views were erroneous. If they were so, 
still she had them, and expressed them as a current doctrine, 
of which she was not ignorant, and which she supposed Jesus 
himself to hold. It proves that the idea was common among the 
Jews at that day, so that, when he spoke of raising men from 
the dead “at the last day,” they would naturally understand 
him as referring to it. 

But Mr. Lee argues that their Jewish habits of thought would 
prevent them from understanding his language in that way. He 
says :— 


“These disciples were Jews. Their education, so far as they had re- 
ceived any, was Jewish. Their religious opinions and impres:ions were 
from the Old Testament — as interpreted at that time. 

“Tt was no part of the design of the Old Testament to teach a future 
state. It taught it only by indirection, and then very obscurely. The 
Hebrews were, on this subject, behind the more intelligent nations of hea- 
thendom, their cotemporaries. And, so far as they had any notions of a 
hereafter, they seem to have derived them from these nations. ‘ 

“Tf we refer to the Mosaic Institute, we shall find that its motives are 
drawn not from the future, but the present world. The rewards of fidelity 
and the penalties for disobedience were of time and earth. 

“ And when we come to the time of our Saviour, we find the fact of the 
future state an open question. The Pharisees asserted it; the Sadducees — 
the more educated and refined part of the community — denied it. And, by 
this denial, they did not lose caste as ‘ orthodox.’” 


“The more educated and refined!”? Who among them was 
*‘ more educated” than Saul of Tarsus? What school had they 
superior to that of Gamaliel? And the Pharisees, whose adhe- 
rents formed almost the whole nation, did not regard the Saddu- 
cees as ‘“‘ orthodox.” And the controversy itself implies that 
the idea of a future state, to which that controversy related, was 
an idea well kuown to be entertained by one of the parties. 
When, therefore, a new teacher, claiming to come from God, 
arose in Galilee, his Jewish hearers would very naturally under- 
stand him as speaking of a future state, whenever his words 
were adapte1 to express that idea. 

The belief that the soul survives the body, and has a con- 
scious, intelligent existence after death, is the foundation of 
necromancy; an art so common in the time of Moses, — long 
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before Homer, —long even before the Trojan War, — that it 
needed to be forbidden by express statute, Deut. xviii. 10,11. The 
“familiar spirits ”’ that the Hebrews were so given to consulting, 
were the spirits of the dead, (Isa. viii. 19). Saul, in one of 
his fits of religious zeal, undertook to cut off all the practitioners 
of this art in the land; but, soon afterwards, resorted to one of 
them himself, and besought her to bring up the spirit of Samuel. 
Did he not believe that the spirit of Samuel still survived, and 
was still capable of understanding and answering questions ? 
Long afterwards, Manasseh, king of Judah, dealt with familiar 
spirits, which was one of his most atrocious sins. Still later, the 
practice was vigorously repressed by Josiah. To say that the 
people among whom all this occurred had scarcely “ any notions 
of a hereafter,” of the existence of the soul after death, is pal- 
pably absurd. This doctrine, indeed, like that of the existence of 
God, instead of being asserted, as if new, in the Old Testament, is 
assumed as already well known ; nor does it appear that it was ever 
seriously called in question, till the small sect of the Sadducees 
arose, just before the birth of Christ. Asaph, it is true, was 
oblivious of it when absorbed in contemplating “‘ the prosperity 
of the wicked,’’ — “so foolish was” he, ‘and ignorant.” (Ps. 
Ixxiii.) But on going “into the sanctuary of God,” he found 
relief. He exclaimed, “‘ Thou shall guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory.” ‘God is the strength of 
‘my heart, and my portion for ever.” Solomon, too (Eccl. iii. 
19-21), began to question whether any body really knew any 
thing about the spirit of man going upward and the spirit of beast 
going downward ; just as he questioned, at times, nearly all the 
principles of religion and morals; but the result of his -question- 
ings was, that he came out right in the end. But such question- 
ings of a despondent philosophy were probably no more common 
in those days than they are now. A few such instances did not 
affect the general belief. 

It is true that, when the rewards of obedience are located at 
all in the Old Testament, they are most commonly located in this 
world ; the point that then most needed reiteration being, that 
godliness has the promise of this life, as well as of the life to 
come. That God would favor the righteous in this life, and then 
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cease to favor them at death, no one was in danger of believing. 
No one could suppose that after Enoch had “ walked with God ” 
three hundred and sixty-five years, and “was not, for God 
tvok him,’’? God ceased to be his friend in the world to which he 
was taken; or that, when Elijah had been taken up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven, God no longer made any discrimination between 
him and Ahab, and Jezebel, and the prophets of Baal. ‘ That 
the righteous should be as the wicked,” said Abraham, pleading 
with God for Sodom, “that be far from thee. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” No one could suppose that 
this rule of right was applicable only in this world, and that God 
would disregard it in his treatment of men after death. Accord- 
ingly the Psalmist says: (Ps. xvi. 9-11) “ My flesh also shall 
rest in hope; for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt show me 
the path of life. In thy presence is fulness of joy. At thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” His flesh should 
rest in hope, because of his certainty of future blessedness, which 
should be complete and endless. This, we know, had a prophetic 
reference to Christ; but not to him exclusively. See also Ps. 
xlix. 15. “But God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave; for he shall receive me.” This is said in distinction 
from the doom of worldlings, who shall be laid in the grave like 
sheep, and “death shall feed on them” (v. 14). Such ex- 
pressions are thickly scattered through the Psalms, and were 
intended and understood to mean what they say. The pious 
Israelite, when he gave thanks unto God, “for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever,” never suspected that his mercy 
was to cease at death. 

The ideas, then, of a future life, and a future retribution, and 
of a “‘ resurrection, at the last day” (John xi. 24), were com- 
mon among the Jews in the time of our Saviour; and his lan- 
guage is to be interpreted accordingly. 

But, though our author makes the apostles and other Jews of 
that day so ignorant of these things that they could not under- 
stand Jesus as speaking of them, he assumes that they were 


perfectly familiar with the modern division of the world’s chro- 
nology into “ dispensations,” patriarchal, Mosaic,.and Christian. 
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They knew perfectly well, he thinks, that 4 aidv dvrog meant the 
second of these “‘ dispensations,”’ in distinction from the first and 
third ; so that, when they asked what should be the sign of his 
coming and of the end of the world, they must have referred to 
the introduction of the Christian “ dispensation,” and the end of 
the Mosaic ; and if so, his answer is to be understood accordingly. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that the idea represented 
by the word “dispensation,” when used in this technical sense, 
ever entered into the mind of an apostle, ér any other mind, till 
long after their day. It isa modern device for the convenient 
classification of historical facts and theological ideas, The Jews, 
as the whole current of New Testament history shows, did not 
expect that their Messiah would bring the Mosaic system to an 
end, but that he would carry it on to its completion and universal 
triumph. The idea that it was only a temporary “ dispensation,” 
which he was to abrogate and replace by another “ dispensation,” 
was not in all their thoughts. Even after his resurrection and 
ascension, and for many years, it was difficult for a Jew, even a 
Christian Jew, to understand that any part of the Mosaic system 
was so “ fulfilled ” as to have become obsolete. See, especially, 
Peter’s visit to Cornelius, his “dissimulation ” at Antioch, and 
the whole Epistle to the Galatians. 

The author says that “the word [aiév] has obviously this 
meaning [dispensation] in various connections in the New Tes- 
tament.”” Not once. The most plausible instance is 1 Cor. x. 
11. “ Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples ; 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world [aidvor] are come.” But here, the plausibility arises 
wholly from a mistake of the apostle’s meaning. ‘* The ends of 
the world” here, ave not the end of the Mosaic dispensation. 
They are merely “the last days,” ‘ spoken of by the prophet 
Joel,” as quoted by Peter, Acts ii. 17. Supposing that aidv, as 
used by a Jew in the time of Christ, means “ dispensation,” in its 
modern technical sense, is about as gross an anachronism as can 
be committed. 

But our space is exhausted; and the facts already adduced 
are enough to dispose of Mr. Lee’s book, and all similar books 
that have been or shall be written. 
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Art. IX. Tue True Ipea or THR SANCTUARY. 


What is the true idea of the Sanctuary? According to 
some, it is a place set apart for the celebration of sacred 
rites ; a holy building, consecrated to religious ceremonies ; 
the only one appropriate for the observance of a venerable 
ritual hallowed by association with ancient piety, and essen- 
tial to the proper worship of God. According to others, it 
is simply a convenient place where the people of God come 
together for mutual edification and growth in grace. The 
former call it a church, and regard it with great veneration: 
The latter call it a meeting-house, and do not scruple to use 
it for other purposes, so long as these are not wrong or inju- 
rious in themselves considered. These are the extreme 
views of either party. Between them may be found every 
variety of opinion, until the two insensibly shade into one. 

But it seems to us that neither of these views expresses the 
truth as it is revealed in the word of God; and it will be 
the object of this article to show that, according to Scrip- 
ture, both the tabernacle and the temple were the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah, the appointed place of audience for inter- 
views between God and his people. This was true of them 
in a special and peculiar sense, and of other sanctuaries 
in a modified sense. The true view even of these last, 
however, is, that they are places sacred to communion with 
God, where he meets with us and we with him; the ap- 
pointed places where he opens our ears to instruction and 
our hearts to wisdom; where he feeds our souls with the 
bread of life, and reveals himself in his ordinances and in 
his word, mediately by his ministers, but immediately by 
his Holy Spirit. 

In this matter, let us first inquire, What is needed to sat- 
isfy the craving of the human soul; and secondly, What 
is the express teaching of holy Scripture ? 

The first is well expressed in those words of Job, written 
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before either tabernacle or temple existed to satisfy the 
felt want of the soul: “O that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might come even to his seat (Job 23:3). We 
may not feel this as he did; for the supply of the want so 
precedes the consciousness of it within us, that it never 
makes itself felt as it would do if it were left to intensify 
itself like hunger in a famine, or thirst in a dry land where 
no water is. Our rights are so secure, and we are so certain 
that they will be respected, that we do not feel the need of 
any visible symbol of the government under which we live. 
The capitol, the city hall, or the humbler town house, do 
not remind us of the power engaged to defend our privileges, 
our property and our lives, simply because we take it for 
granted that they will be defended as a matter of course. 
But the sight of these buildings might move, even to tears, 
the wanderer just returned from the land of despotism, or 
who had looked with his own eyes on the wild surging of 
the waves of anarchy. And so we do not feel the precious- 
ness of the sanctuary as the symbol of a present and acces- 
sible God, simply because the abundant provision previously 
made, prevents the development of the want which it sup- 
plies. 

It was not so in the days of Solomon. Then violence 
filled the earth. The might of the strongest was law, and 
men looked about them for a strong government, that under 
the shadow of its wings they might dwell in safety. Then 
the royal palace was a sight both welcome and refreshing. 
Its massive walls, towering above meaner abodes, with 
courts and apartments so much more spacious than those 
of ordinary dwellings, were symbols of the power that 
shielded the people from harm, and of a royal hospitality that 
often made them glad. Even Nehemiah, though living among 
heaps of rubbish among a poor people, entertained daily one 
hundred and fifty guests, besides casual visitors from the 
regions round about (Neh. 5: 17), and the provision of Sol- 
omon for one day was ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out 
of the pastures, and a hundred sheep, besides harts and 
roebucks, fallow deer, and fatted fowl, with bread in propor- 
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tion (1 Kings 4: 23). Such was the king’s house. The 
pious subject of the King of kings longed for a similar sym- 
bol of the presence of God, — something to remind him of 
the greatness of his power and the glory of his majesty, the 
safety of trusting in an Almighty arm, and the rich provis. 
ions of the grace of God. He longed for a place where he 
might meet with God; where he might enjoy such inter. 
views with the heavenly King, as did those who, like the 
queen of Sheba, saw the wisdom of Solomon, and the 
house which he had built, the meat of his table, and the 
attendance of his ministers with their costly apparel (1 Kings 
10: 5); such as led her to cry out, “ Happy are thy men, and 
happy are these thy servants, who stand continually before 
thee and hear thy wisdom” (v. 8). So David exclaims; 
“ Blessed are they that dwell in thy house. They will be 
still praising thee” (Ps. 84: 4); and again, “ Blessed is the 
man whom thou choosest and causest to approach unto 
thee, that he may dwell in thy courts. We shall be satisfied 
with the goodness of thy house, even of thy holy temple ” 
(Ps. 65: 4). 

In like manner the devout Israelite, in the days of Moses, 
felt greater security when, in the wilderness, his eye rested 
on the tent of that Great Leader who brought him out of 
the house of bondage. And did not that sight awaken 
desire for a like symbol of the presence of Him of whom 
Moses was but the servant? God met this longing of the 
pious heart by the erection of his own dwelling among his 
people. While they sojourned in tents in the wilderness, 
He also dwelt in the same; and when, in the promised 
land, they entered more permanent abodes, then too He 
dwelt among them in a building which had foundations ; 
ouly, in either case, his dwelling excelled in glory, as was 
meet. Not that the excess of visible glory in the outward 
appearance of either tabernacle or temple was _propor- 
tioned to his exaltation; for such glory no created hands 
could embody in any structure. Only the Most High could 
prepare a dwelling worthy of himself. But its superiority 
over the rest pointed towards an elevation which it could not 
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measure. It guided the eye up in the direction of a height 
which it could not reach. 

And yet let us not lose sight of the genuine heartiness of 
the good-will thus manifested to his people. We read of a 
tabernacle, and the idea of a tent may never occur to some 
minds in that connection. But the Hebrew name >nxX, Ohel, 
given to the movable dwelling of Jehovah, did not differ in 
the least from the name of the dwelling that sheltered each 
household of Israel during that desert journey. Even the 
rustic arbors, made of green boughs during one of their feasts, 
were called by the same name as that which enshrined the 
visible glory of the Lord. Here, too, our translation retains 
the name, calling it the Feast of Tabernacles. 

In our Janguage, too, the word “temple” is used only of 
a building dedicated to the worship of God. But the He- 


brew >="7, Haikal, Arabic AC ets Haikal, Syr. Ylosan, Haiklo, 
knows no sani restriction. ‘The verbal root means to be large, 
or capacious, and hence the noun means literally “a spa- 
cious building,” nothing more. Then, as the palace was usu- 
ally the most spacious building in the city, it came to denote 
that. Scripture speaks, over and over again, of the palace 
(Heb 52°) of the king of Babylon; and even when Solo- 
mon says that “the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is 
in kings’ palaces,” he uses the same word by which he des- 
ignates the house he built for God. And just as in English 
the word Bible, meaning originally a book of any kind, has 
Come to denote exclusively the book of God, so in Hebrew 
the word which originally meant any spacious structure, 
came in later ages to mean chiefly, if not exclusively, the 
spacious structure erected for the Lord. It confirms this 
view, when we find an old Greek scholiast speak of the 
erection of a temple to Belus by Semiramis, queen of As- 
syria, in the words, “She built @ great house for Belus.” 
The heathen regard their temples as the dwelling-places of 
their idols. Indeed, sometimes they are mere sheds, erected 
to protect them from the weather. 

This view is further corroborated by the fact, that while 
the word temple occurs in Scripture about one hundred 
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times— more frequently in the New Testament and the 
later books of the Old Testament, and the word taberna- 
cle about one hundred and thirty-three times — chiefly in the 
Pentateuch, where its erection is minutely described, — the 
expression “ house,” “ house of God,” “habitation of God,” 
etc., as applied to both, occur at least two hundred and 
thirty-six times, or oftener than*both tabernacle and temple 
together. i 

But we have higher authority than any of these for the 
true idea of the word, when we hear our Saviour call the 
temple, at one time “ My Father’s house ” (John 2: 16), and 
at another, “ My house” (Matt. 21:13). And then, speak- 
ing of the desecration of it, he does not say, whoso shall 
swear by the temple, sweareth by it and the holy rites per- 
formed there, or by it and the meetings held there, but by it 
and by him that dwelleth therein (Matt. 23:21). 

We have already insensibly entered on the second divis- 
ion of our subject ; but let us now go back and take a more 
thorough view of the teachings of holy Scripture. 

In the earliest ages, while that type of piety flourished 
which we love to designate patriarchal, there was no visible 
sanctuary. Noah erected an altar, and worshipped God 
near the place where he came forth from the ark, and the 
patriarchs did the same all along the line of their devious 
journeyings. Yet the idea of a house of God existed as 
truly in the heart of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as it ever 
did in that of Aaron or his descendants. "Wherever the 
father of the faithful set up his altar, whether at Beersheba 

.or on Mount Moriah, there to him was the house of God. 
And Jacob, even when he built no altar, but simply set up 
for a pillar, the stone on which his head had rested during 
that vision of the night, said, “ This stone, which I have 
set for a pillar, shall be God’s house” (Gen. 28: 22). The 
interview God had granted him that night, made it such; 
for he said, on awaking, “ Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not; and he was afraid, and said, How dread- 
ful is this place! This is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” Here, then, the house of 
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God is the earliest name of a place of worship, and the 
presence of God with the worshipper is the occasion of the 
name. It is not the worship rendered that is the prominent 
idea, but the interview which God vouchsafed to his servant. 
The same thought was uppermost in the name given to the 
well where God met with Hagar (Gen. 16: 13, 14), and the 
place where he appeared to Abraham to stay the hand 
stretched forth to slay his son (Gen. 22: 14). 

Passing over that outburst of pious thanksgiving at the 
Red Sea, which in our translation reads, “He is my God, 
and I will prepare him a habitation” (Ex. 15: 2), for accord- 
ing to Gesenius, the verb 5738 should be rendered “I will 
decorate him with praise,” though it is the Hiphil form of a 
verb meaning to rest or dwell, and the noun 43, dwelling 
or habitation, would seem to favor our translation, — pass- 
ing over that, the first mention of the tabernacle is in these 
words: “ Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell 
among them” (Ex. 25:8); and v. 22, after directing about 
the form and structure of the mercy-seat, God saith to 
Moses: “ There will [ meet with thee, 03 4> "Mzi2, and I 
will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat.” Here 
again the prominent idea in the first inception of the tab- 
ernacle is, a place where God, dwelling among his people, 
might meet with them and they with him. 

The next mention of the tabernacle is under the name of 
spin bak (Ex. 29: 42), which our translators have rendered, 
“tabernacle of the congregation.” As this seems to favor 
the view of those who make the sanctuary the place of the 
people primarily, and of God only as he may subserve their 
spiritual profit, let us examine it carefully. For if this be 
its true teaching, it must not be gainsayed, and this article is 
then an utter failure; because, in that case, it teaches a con- 
tradiction of the word of God. But we hope to be able to 
show that this is not a correct translation, and that an accu- 
rate rendering of the term here, as it is rendered in other 
parts of our English version, will establish the true idea of 
the sanctuary which has been set forth. 

The verb 33>, from which 13%2 is derived, — and it will be 
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noticed that another form of the same verb occurs in the 
passage just quoted (Ex. 25: 22),— means “ to appoint, to 
fix.” The same verb has a similar meaning in the cognate 
languages. Castell gives the meaning of the Syriac, pao 
va’ed, “pollicitus est, pepigit, condixit, constituit locum vel 
tempus,” and refers to Matt. 28:16. “ The eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them ;” and Acts 20:13,“ And we went before 
to ship and sailed unto Assos, there intending to take in Paul, 
for so had he appointed, minding himself to go on foot.” Ober- 


leitner renders the Arabic dey waad, “ predixit alicui boni 
quid; i. e. promisit, fidem dedit, locum vel tempus con- 


stituit, pepegit cum aliquo,” and the derivative Jlew, “locus 


vel tempus promissionis.” 

The Hebrew verb occurs Neh. 6: 2, "sm M3352, translated 
by Gesenius, “Come, let us make an appointment to- 
gether in one of the villages of the plain of Ono;” and 
v. 10, 13:2 “ Let us meet by appointment in the house of God. 
So also Job’s friends, Job 2: 11, "© m2" according to our 
translation, “ had made an appointment together to come to 
mourn with him.” And Amos 3: 3, asks the question, “ Can 
two walk together unless ” 33, rendered by Gesenius, “ they 
have made an appointment?” In 2 Sam. 20: 5, occur both 
the verb and the derivative. “ Amasa tarried longer than 
azn “gx spien the set time which he had appointed him.” 
“x12 itself means, according to Gesenius, “ an appointment,” 
and may refer either to place or time. To place, as in Job 
30: 23: “'The house appointed for all living.” Josh. 8: 14, 
and 1 Sam. 20: 35, both read in our translation, “at the 
time appointed ;” though Gesenius would render, “at the 
appointed place,” as the sense in both passages seems to 
require. 

Then as to time, Jer. 8: 7, tells us, “ The stork knoweth 
her appointed seasons,” T1212, and Ps. 75: 2, which our 
translation renders, ‘‘ When I shall receive the congregation, 
I will judge uprightly,” — making the same mistake as in the 
term now under consideration. Recent commentators trans- 
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late thus; “I will take a set time, I will equitably judge.” 
See Alexander and Tholuck in loco. In Ps. 102: 13, the 
English version renders the same word, “ The time to favor 
her, yea the set time is come.” In Gen. 1:11, The lights 
in the firmament are set for signs and for seasons (®"12%2). 
This meaning, of an appointed time, may be found in 1 Sam. 
13:8 and 11; 2 Sam. 24:15; Hab. 2:3; Dan. 8: 19; also 
11: 27 and 35, Isa. 33: 20, speaks of “ the city of our solem- 
nities,’ i. e., appointed seasons for meeting with God. 
Hence, the divinely appointed feasts, i. e., set times for re- 
joicing before the Lord, are called by the same name, Lev, 
23: 2; 4: 37 and 44; also Hos. 12: 10; and 2 Chron. 30: 22. 
The same word is used Jud. 20: 38, for a concerted signal to 
be made by the ambushment behind Gilead to the children 

of Israel. : 

There are other passages, where the word means assem- 
bly; but itis not the primary meaning of the word. It is 
a meaning derived from that already given —the assembly 
being called by this name because holden in the place ap- 
pointed beforehand for that purpose. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry, Why was the tab- 
ernacle called the tabernacle of the appointment, or meeting 
(72am bok)? The answer is, Because it was the appointed 
place of meeting between God and his people. The Holy 
Ghost gives the reason for the appellation along with the 
name itself, when, Ex. 29: 42, he speaks of the door of the 
tabernacle of the meeting 3242", where 522 52:8 I will meet 
with you. The use of the verb and its derivative in the same 
verse shows plainly the origin and import of the name; and, 
as if to fasten attention on it more firmly, it is repeated 
immediately: “ Aud there I will meet with the children of 
Israel,” as the place specially set apart for interviews between 
me and them. Compare also Numb. 17:4 (Heb. v. 19). 
“ And thou shalt lay them up” (the rods of Aaron and the 
rest) in the tabernacle of the meeting before the testimony, 
where I will meet with you.” The meeting, in all these 
cases, is that of God with his people, and not of the people 


with one another. 
35 
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If further proof was needed, we have it in that other 
name of the tabernacle, “ The tabernacle of witness ;” that is, 
containing the testimony of God in his law ; witnessing for 
his own holiness, and against the sins of his people. Com- 
pare Numbers 17: 7 and 8 with Ex. 25: 16 and 31:18. It 
is not the tabernacle of the testimony of Israel for God, but 
of God to Israel. 

So, too, the tabernacle is spoken of as. the Lord’s taber- 
nacle, Josh. 22: 19; 1 Kings 2: 28; 1 Chron. 16: 39. Ste- 
phen tells us (Acts 7: 46) that David desired to find a tab- 
ernacle for the God of Jacob. David himself speaks of it as 
his (Ps. 27: 5 and 6; 76: 2); and in direct address to God, 
“thy tabernacle ” (Ps. 15:1; 26:8; 61:4; 84:1). God 
himself says of it, “ my tabernacle” (Lev. 15: 31; 26: 11); 
and uses the same term when he speaks of the thing sym- 
bolized by it (Ezek. 37 : 27), “ I will set my sanctuary in the 
midst of them forever more. My tabernacle also shall be 
with them. Yea, I will be their God, and they shall be my 
“people.” 

It is only as we bear in mind the truth that the tabernacle 
was the dwelling-place of God and the appointed audience 
chamber for interviews with his people, that we can under- 
stand how the atonement money paid by Israel was to be 
used in the service of the tabernacle, that it might be a con- 
tinual memorial for them before the Lord (Ex. 30:16). The 
lamp was also ordained to burn here, as in his presence (Ex. 
27:21). The laver also was put between the altar and the 
tabernacle, for the priests to wash their hands and feet before 
they ventured in before the Lord, that they might not die for 
an irreverent approach into his presence (Ex. 30: 18 and 20). 
And a particular dress was appointed to be worn there for 
the same reason (Ex 28: 43). Viewed also as the dwelling- 
place of God, it was peculiarly appropriate that the altar of 
atonement should stand in the approach to it, reminding all 
who entered, that it was only as. expiation had been made 
for them by the blood of the appointed sacrifice, that they 
could draw near to God and find acceptance in his presence. 
And that it was his dwelling-place, was made manifest to 
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the whole congregation, when the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle. “ For the cloud of the Lord” — the symbol of 
his presence — “ was upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was 
upon it by night, in the sight of all the house of Israel, through- 
out all their journeys” (Ex. 40:34 and 38). It was specially 
manifest that day when Korah rebelled and gathered all the 
congregation against Moses and Aaron to the door of this 
same tabernacle ; for when they came, not to the place of 
meeting with each other, but to the place appointed for thé 
meeting of all with God, there God met them; for the glory 
of the Lord appeared, and the troublers of Israel perished 
from before him (Numbers, chap. 16). See especially the 
thrice-repeated order, “ Be thou and all thy company before 
the Lord to-morrow, ” verses 7, 16 and 17; and the manner 
of obedience, verse 18. “They stood in the door of the tab- 
ernacle of the appointment, with Moses and Aaron.” 

Gesenius assigns the fact that this was the appointed place 
for the meeting of God with Moses (Ex. 25: 22), as the first 
reason for the name “372 548%; and even Kimchi, after put- 
ting the assembling of Israel there for the first reason, as 
we might expect from a Jewish Rabbi, adds: “and also be- 
cause Jehovah met there with Moses.” Which is the true 
reason, the reader may now decide for himself, with the facts 
before him. 

The true idea of the sanctuary was beautifully set forth 
by our Saviour when he said, “ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (John 2: 19), for “ he spake of 
the temple of his body” (v. 21); and in that body dwelt the 
eternal Word. In it also he revealed himself to man, so 
that they “ beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father” (John 1: 14), and met with them, and com- 
muned with them, so that “their hearts burned within them 
as he opened to them the Scriptures” (Luke 24: 32). 

Does not this view of the temple, as the place set apart 
for the meeting of God with his people, also give us the key 
to those feelings which led the Redeemer to cast out all them 
that bought and sold in the temple, and overthrow the tables 
of the money-changers, and the seats of them that sold 
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doves?” (Matt. 21:12). “My house,” saith he, “shall be 
called the house of prayer,” that is, of communion with God 
(v. 13). And when, a few days after, he looked on that house, 
and gave vent to his feelings in the words, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not” (Matt. 23:37), was it not 
because his heart was full of yearning desire to gather Israel 
into the house of God, as children are gathered together 
under their father’s roof, that they might become indeed the 
sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty ? 

This view of the temple as the dwelling-place of God is 
strikingly corroborated by those passages in the epistles 
which speak of Christians as the temple of God. The apos- 
tle asks the Corinthians (1 Cor. 3: 16) “ Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God?” Howso? By the worship ren- 
dered in them? Not atall. But he adds, to explain his mean- 
ing, “ and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” Again, 
chap. 6: 19: “ What! know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you?” Again, 2 Cor. 
6:16: Ye are the temple of the living God, as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them and walk in them.” So also we 
have the idea of the temple, without the name, Eph. 2: 22. 
“In whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of 
God through the Spirit ;” and Heb. 3 : 6, “ Whose (Christ’s) 
house are we” —he dwells in us—“if we hold fast the 
confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.” 

Again, why is Zion a name dear to the Christian heart ? 
Not because of its natural beauty, or on account of the 
goodly structures that once adorned it, but because “in Sa- 
lem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place in Zion” 
(Ps. 76: 2). “ For the Lord hath chosen Zion. He hath 
desired it for his habitation, saying, this is my rest forever ; 
here will I dwell, for I have desired it” (Ps. 132; 13, 14). 
This is the reason why we still love to call the particular 
sanctuary where we go to meet with God,“ our Zion.” It 
may be an obscure structure among others more preten- 
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tious. It may oceupy a low place, compared with prouder 
buildings in more prominent situations. But this only 
enables us to sympathize more fully with the Psalmist, when 
he asks, “ Why leap ye, ye high hills,’ in envious rage, as 
though God had overlooked your claims? Humble as it is, 
“this is the hill which God desireth to dwell in. Yea, the 
Lord will dwell in it forever” (Ps. 68 : 15, 16). 

But the question arises, How did God dwell in the ancient 
temple? And in what sense is the sanctuary his dwelling- 
place to-day. 

In the ancient temple was the throne of the Divine Maj- 
esty. And whata throne! About it stood the cherubim, 
within it was the law, and upon it was both grace and glory ; 
— grace, in that it was the mercy-seat, sprinkled annually 
with the blood of expiation;— glory, in that there was the 
Shechinah, or visible brightness of the Lord, which no man 
might look upon and live. 

There, too, were the symbols of a generous hospitality. 
The table of shew-bread, and the altar of burnt-offering, with 
its constant sacrifices, its meat-offerings, and its drink-offer- 
ings, in which both priest and offerer sat down at the table 
of the Lord. The portion set apart for God was consumed 
in the fire of the altar. That of his guests was eaten with 
gladness of heart in the courts of the Lord. And so it is 
written, “ Bring ye all the tithes into the store-house, that 
there may be meat in mine house, saith the Lord” (Mal. 
3:10). When Jacob offered sacrifice on Mount Gilead, he 
called his brethren to eat bread (Gen. 31: 54). When Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of 
Israel, saw the God of Israel, and under his feet, as it were, 
a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it were, the body of 
heaven in his clearness, —they did eat and drink (Ex. 24: 
9—11). Jethro, also, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt- 
offering and sacrifices for God, and Aaton came, and all the 
elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ father-in-law, be- 
fore God (Ex. 18:12). So, too, when there was a sacrifice 
of the people in the high place of Ramah, they would not 
eat until Samuel came, because he did bless the sacrifice 
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(1 Sam. 9:13). Compare 1 Cor. 10:18: 9:13; Lev. 6: 
16—18; Numb. 5: 9 and 10. 

Now, even among us, what intercourse so intimate as 
where friends sit at the same table? But in the lands of the 
Bible, the symbolic meaning of such intercourse is not for- 
gotten to this day; for, among the Arabs, to eat bread with 
a man is to enter into a most sacred covenant of brother- 
hood.* How precious, then, the meaning of such ordinances 
in the house of God, where he receives his guests, and em- 
ploys such methods to reveal his love! 

It would detain us too long to enter into every particular 
of so vast a theme. Enough has been brought forward to 
show that the declaration, “ Now have I chosen and sanctified 
this house, that my name might be there forever, and mine 
eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually” (1 Kings 
9: 3), was no unmeaning promise. But this was on the con- 
dition that his people were steadfast in his covenant; for at 
the same time he adds that, in case of disobedience, “ this 
house, which I have sanctified for my name, will I cast out 
of my sight, and will make it a proverb and a by-word 
among all nations, v. 7. And this threatening has been ful- 
filled. Has, then, all the blessed truth set forth by that 
goodly structure, perished with it? Nay, verily. The sym- 
bol has gone, only that the thing symbolized might abound 
the more. Even at its dedication, Solomon unconsciously 
prophesied of the future, when he said, “ Behold, heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee. How much 
less, this house which I have built” (2 Chron. 6:18). It 
was not possible that the omnipresent One should be con- 
fined to a single place on his footstool. Even David spoke 
of all (ox~2%2) the places appointed to meet with God in 
the land (Ps. 74: 8). Our version reads, “ all the synagogues 
of God in the land;” though synagogues were not known, 
probably, till after the return from Babylon. What, then, 
were they? From the question of the husband of the Shu- 
nammite, “ Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? It is nei- 


* See “ Land and Book,” II. 41. 
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ther new moon nor Sabbath ” (2 Kings 4: 23), it is probable 
that the prophets, to one of whom she was going, were in 
the habit of teaching such as came to them out of the law 
on those days; and the places where such congregations met 
to learn of God, may be those referred to by the Psalmist. 
But be that as it may, more than 1800 years have passed 
away since “a teacher come from God” (John 3: 2), said to 
the woman of Samaria, “The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth,” “neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem” (John 4: 21 and 23). But long before that even, He 
had said, “ From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles, and in every place incense shall be offered unto me, and 
a pure offering” (Mal. 1: 11). 

Wherever, then, his people come together, saying, as those 
Greeks of old, “we would see Jesus ” (Johu 12: 21), there 
is he in the midst of them (Matt. 18: 20), and his presence 
makes every sanctuary the house of God. He who met 
Jacob at Luz, and Abraham at Beersheba, and David at the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, still makes a Bethel of every 
place of prayer. He who moved as Israel moved, and 
pitched his tabernacle wherever theirs rose in the sandy 
waste, still dwells with his people in the wilderness. 

The visible Shechinah is gone; but the Holy Ghost mani- 
fests his presence in a more glorious manner. The altar of 
burnt-offering no longer smokes before the holy place; but 
“by one offering Christ hath perfected forever those for 
whom he has made expiation” (Heb. 10:14). Priest and 
people no longer feast together on the holy offerings; but 
Jesus gives us his flesh to eat, saying, “ Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life” (John 6: 54). 
“ We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle” (Heb. 13:10). Instead of the law, 
which worketh wrath, the ark in our holy of holies contains 
“the glorious gospel of the blessed God” (1 Tim. 1: 11). 
Instead of a testimony against us for our sin, is the good 
news of glad tidings to the sinner. Our mercy-seat is 
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sprinkled with the precious blood of Christ, and over it is 
“ Immanuel, God with us.” In our house of God, there is 
a table where Jesus sits with us, at once our brother and the 
- master of the feast, the bread of life; yea, himself our life. 
Well may we sing, as we go up to the house of God: 


“ Enter, with all thy glorious train, 
Thy Spirit and thy word. 
All that the ark did once contain, 
Could no such grace afford.” 


But even this is only another emblem of that true sanc- 
tuary, where the beloved disciple “saw no temple, for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it” 
(Rev. 21: 22). No temple in it, for the immediate presence 
of God makes it all temple. Then shall be fulfilled, in a 
manner not now to be explained, that cheering prophecy, 
“ The tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, their God ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying ; neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things have passed away ” (Rev. 21: 3,4). There 
shall be worship there; but the crowning glory of heaven 
is, that God dwells there, and we shall see him as he is. 
“ For the Lamb, who is in the midst of the throne, shall 
feed (sroyavet) them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters” (Rev. 7:17). Can it be that God desired 
Israel to make him a sanctuary that he might dwell among 
them — that in heaven his tabernacle is with men, and that 
he himself shall be with them, their God, and yet the sanc- 
tuary to-day be anything else than the house of God, where 
he meets his people, and welcomes them to communion with 
himself ? 
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Hews of the Churches and of Wlissions. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY of gi! Sood 
School] Presbyterian Church. Meet- 
ing this year at Indianapolis, May 19 
to June 2. Its several Boards re- 
ported as follows : — 

Foreign Missions. — The Assembly 
has missions among nine Indian 
Tribes; in South America in two 
cities of different countries ; at seve- 
ral places in Liberia and near the 
equator in Africa; at 15 stations in 
Northern India; in Siam; at three 
cities in China, and to the Chinese 
in California; among the Jews. 
These missions employ 73 ordained 
missionaries; 27 laymen assistants; 
101 female assistants; 52 native assist- 
ants; have 1158 communicants in 
the churches, and 2310 scholars in 
their schools. A new mission is to 
- be formed in South America, another 
in Western Africa, and a third in 
Japan. There were sent out during 
the year, seven ministers, four lay- 
men, and fifteen females. Of these 
26, seven were returning to their 
stations with improved health. The 
receipts during the year had been 
$211,918.00; special fund for India, 
remaining from last year, $18,112.57: 
total, $230,030.57. Expenditures, 
$222,244 75; leaving, of the special 
fund for India unexpended,$7,785.82. 

Church Extension. —In 1857-8 
on'y one hundred applications, calling 
for $45,000, were received ; while in 
1858-9 there were one hundred and 
forty-one, calling for about $62,000. 
These 141 applications were from 
churches in the bounds of thirty-one 
Synods, eighty-two Presbyteries, and 
twenty-nine States and Territories. 
Two hundred-and one applications, 





calling for $87,000, were before the 
Church Extension Committee, dur- 
ing the twelve months ending April 
1, 1859. Only five applications were 
declined during the year. 

Appropriations amounting to $23,- 
970.15 were made to eighty-three 
churches. These _eighty-three 
churches were in the bounds of thirty 
Synods, sixty Presbyteries, and 
twenty-five States and Territories. 
Apart from special donations, the 
average appropriation to each church 
was $239.90. The receipts were 
$29,342.34. The expenditures were 
$23,538.68. 

Tue average cost of the 255 differ- 
ent church edifices to which the 
committee have voted aid on their 
own responsibility since July, 1855, 
is $2,097 each. The average num- 
ber of members in the different 
churches aided is thirty-four to each. 

Domestic Missions. — During the 
last six years, the number of mis- 
sionaries has risen from 515 to 600, 
and the annual receipts at the trea- 
sury have increased from $81.000 to 
within a fraction of $100,000. Within 
this period the Board bas dispensed 
with the agency system, and placed 
its reliance for funds wholly upon 
what is known among us as the plan 
of Systematic Benevolence. 

Board of Publication. — During 
the year there has been printed 70 
new works, of which 51 were new 
volumes. Of these volumes, 98,000 
copies have been printed. Of 19 
new tracts, 54,500 copies have been 

rinted, and 15,000 eopies of the 
resbyterian Almanac, making in all 
167,500 copies of new publications. 
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Besides these, there have been pub- 
lished 272,000 copies of new editions 
of volumes, and 473,500 copies of 
tracts and pamphlets before upon the 
Board’s catalogue. The total number 
of copies issued during the year has 
been 918,000. This makes the total 
number of publications, issued by 
the Board since its organization, 
amount to 7,722,938 copies. 

The total distribution of the year 
has been as follows :— 


Sales at the Depository, 224,400 vols. 
“by colporters, 92,068 
Given by colporters, 11,184 “ 
Granted by Executive Com- 
mittee, 5,345 * 
Total of volumes, 322,997 


Pages of tracts distributed : — 


Sold at the Depository, 1,490,650 page 
Distributed “tyre ; “er 





ters, 1,217,573 “ 
Granted by Executive 

Committee, 347,138 ** 

Total, 8,055,351 


The treasurer’s report shows an 
ageregate of receipts for the year of 
$129,698.31. The total of expen- 
ditures of all kinds has been $107,- 
561.02; leaving, March 1, 1859, a 
balance of $22,137.29 in the treas- 
urer’s hands. 

Board of Education. — Whole 
number of candidates for the minis- 
try is 391. The number of new 
canditates is 141. The amount re- 
ceived into the candidates’ fund was 
$52,077.92. 

Parochial Schools, about one hun- 
dred. 

Presbyterial Academies, sixty-one. 

The number of Colleges under the 
direct supervision of the church, 

ojected or in operation, is twenty, 
in addition to four of the oldest col- 
leges, which are also under the man- 
agement of Presbyterians, making 
24 colleges in all. 

A proposal to modify all these 
Boards by various changes of their 
constitution, was referred to the 
next Assembly, and a committee was 
appointed, to consider what modifi- 
cations, if any, should be adopted. 
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Synods in connection with the 
General Assembly, 33 ; Presbyteries, 
166; licentiates, 297 ; candidates for 
the ministry, 493; ministers, 2,577 ; 
churches, 3,487 ; licensures, 132; or- 
dinations, 91 ; installations, 189 ; pas- 
toral relations dissol ved,134; churches 
organized, 118; ministers deceased, 
31; churches dissolved, 15; members 
added on examination, 23,945 ; mem- 
bers added on certificate, 10,879: 
total number of communicants re- 
ported, 279,630; adults baptized, 
6,672; infants baptized, 16,194; 
amount contributed for congregation- 
al purposes, $2,070,479; amount 
contributed for Boards and Church 
Extension, $542,695 ; amount con- 
tributed for miscellaneous purposes, 
$221,973: whole amount contributed 
in 1859, $2,835,147. 


GENERAL AssEMBLY of the [New 
School] Presbyterian Church. This 
Assembly met at Wilmington, Del., 
May 19 to May 31. 

The body represented by this As- 
sembly, instead of operating by Ec- 
clesiastical Boards of its own appoint- 
ment, furnishes about one-third of 
the Funds of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, a large propor- 
tion of those of the American Home 
Missionary Society, and many of the 
missionaries of both. Committees were 
appointed to consider its relations to 
both those bodies. It has furnished, 
also, a very large part of the funds 
of the American Tract, Bible, and 
other kindred societies. Its own 
Committee of Publication is just be- 
ginning to operate, with a capital of 
$9,000, which is to be raised to $16,- 
000. It has a fund of $100,000 for 
assisting feeble congregations in 
erecting houses of worship, of which 
$66,000 is on interest in New York, 
the remainder having been made ac- 
tive in its appropriate work. 

Synods in connection with the 
General Assembly, 21; comprising 
100 Presbyteries ; ministers, 1,569; 
licentiates, 126; candidates, 359; 
churches, 1,435; added on exami- 
nation, 10,705; on certificate, 4,832 ; 
number of communicants, 131,451 ; 
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adult baptisms, 3,550; infant bap 
tisms, 4,308. Amounts contributed 
for General Assembly, $5,104.15 ; 
Domestic Missions, $91,402.88; 
Foreign Missions, $67,796.42; Edu- 
cation, $65,707.68; Publication, 
$41,667.21. Whole amount of con- 
tributions, $271,678.84. There are 
numerous items, of a considerable 
amount, which are not included in 
the above, while the reports from 
many churches are far from com- 
plete. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Society. Anniversary at New York, 
May 9. — Receipts at the treasury in 
New York, $27,227; of auxiliaries 
and branches, about $37,573 ; of inde- 
pendent local societies, virtually co- 
operating, about $49,500. Total in 
the United States, about $114,000. 
The Society operates by sustaining 
chaplains, wholly or in part, or other- 
wise, at Hong-Kong, Whampoa, 
Fabchau, and Shanghai, in China; 
Ascension and Strong’s Islands in 
Micronesia ; Honolulu, Lahaina, and 
Hilo, in the Sandwich Islands; Cal- 
lao, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, and 
' Rio Janeiro, in South America; St. 
Johns, New Brunswick; Copenha- 
gen, in Denmark; Porsgrund, in 
Norway; Gothland, in Sweden; 
Smyrna, in Asiatic Turkey; Funchal, 
in Madeira; Marseilles and Havre 
in France; and at many of the prin- 
cipal ports in the United States. 


AMERICAN HomE MIssIonarRy 
Society. Anniversary in New 
York, May 11.—The number of 
ministers of the Gospel in the service 
of the Society, in 22 different States 
and Territories, has been 1,054, 
viz.: Maine, 92; New Hampshire, 
45; Vermont, 97; Massachusetts, 
38; Rhode Island, 8; Connecticut, 
39; New York, 135; New Jersey, 
12; Pennsylvania, 53; Delaware, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Ohio, 77; Indiana, 
29; Illinois, 93; Michigan, 65; Wis- 
consin, 102; Iowa, 102; Minnesota, 
34; Kansas, 14; Nebraska, 4; 
California, 6; Oregon, 7. Of the 
whole number, 111 have been the 
pastors or stated supplies of single 
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congregations ; 345 have ministered 
in two or three congregations each ; 
and 50 have extended their labors 
over still wider fields. In the opera- 
tions of the Society, the advantages 
of a permanent and an itinerant 
ministry are thus happily combined. 
Ten missionaries have preached to 
congregations of colored people ; and 
41 in foreign languages— 20 to 
Welsh, and 18¢o German congrega- 
tions; and $ to congregations of 
Swedes, Norwegians, and French- 
men. The number of congregations 
and missionary stations supplied in 
whole or in part, is 2,125. The ag- 
gregate of ministerial labor per- 
formed is equal to 810 years. The 
number of pupils in Sabbath schools 
is 67,300. Seventy-six churches 
have been organized by the mis- 
sionaries during the year; and 80 
have become self-supporting. Fifty 
houses of worship have been com- 
pleted; 51 repaired; and 61 others 
are in process of erection. Ninety- 
seven young men, in connection with 
the missionary churches, are in pre- 
paration for the Gospel ministry. 
The additions to the churches, as 
nearly ascan be ascertained, have 
been. 8,791, viz., 5,878 on profession, 
and 2,913 by letter. Four hundred 
and seventy-two missionaries report 
4,971 hopeful conversions, in con- 
nection with their labors, during the 
year ; and there are instances, where 
the presence and power of the Spirit 
have been most’ strikingly manifest, 
in which 80, 90, and even 100 have 
given evidence of having been born 
again. 

Receipts, $188,139.29; expen- 
ditures, $187,984.41 — leaving $10,- 
456.01 still due to missionaries for 
labor performed : towards cancelling 
which, and meeting further claimson 
commissions daily becoming due — 
amounting in all to $80,535.21 — 
there is a balance in the Treasury of 
$7,542.95. A comparison of the 
leading items in the results of the 
year with those of the year previous 
is full of encouragement. The re- 
ceipts exceed those of the year pre- 
ceding; by $12,167.92. Forty-two 
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more missionaries have been in the 
service of the Society ; one hundred 
and one more congregations have 
received the ministrations of the Gos- 
pel; one thousand and eight hundred 
more children and youth have been 
instructed in Sabbath schools; and 
two thousand and three more com- 
municants have been added to the 
churches. 


AMERICAN Tract. Soctrery. 
Anniversary at New York, May 11.— 
The Society reports :— 

New Publications, 75: Whole 
number of publications 2,343, of 
which 469 are volumes of larger or 
smaller size. 

Circulated during the year, 659,272 
volumes ; 10,673,954 publications, or 
230,552,380 pages; total since the 
formation of the Society, 15,046,829 
volumes, 215,534,905 publications, 
or 5,357,410,334 pages. 

Gratuitious Distribution for the 
year, in 3,593 distinct grants, 59,824,- 
753 pages, and 14,132,130 pages to 
members and directors; amounting 
to nearly $50,000. 

Monthly Circulation of the Ame- 
rican Messenger, about 196,000; Bot- 
schafter, or German Messenger,’ 27,- 
000 ; Child’s Paper, 300,000. 

Receipts in donations, including 
$27,105.17 in legacies, $130,017.77 ; 
for sales, including $51,080.58 for 
Messenger, Botschafter and Child’s 
raaal $253,256.20: total, $383,273.- 
97. 


Expenditures for issuing books and 
periodicals, including expenses of 
Colporter agencies and Depositories, 
$254,352.77; tor Colportage, $81,- 
747.30; remitted to foreign and 
pagan lands, $15,000 ; all other items 
of expense, $28,994.89 : total, $380,- 
094.96. 

Colportage.— During the past year, 
525 colporters, and 128 students 
from 35 colleges and_ theological 
seminaries, in all 653, labored in the 
United States and Canada: 199 be- 
ing stationed in the Northern and 
Middle States; 259 in the Southern 
and South-western ; and 183 in the 
Western and North-western States. 
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Of the colporters, 103, besides a 
number of students, labored among 
the German, Irish, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Danes, Welsh, and Indians; 
most largely among the Germans. 
The colporters visited 688,982 fami- 
lies, with 398,137 of whem they en- 
gaged in religious conversation or 
prayer; they found 9,706 families 
habitually neglecting to attend evan- 
gelical preaching ; 53,109 families of 
Roman Catholics; 44,996 destitute 
of all religious books except the 
Bible, and 36,229 who were without 
the word of God. In addition to 
their family visitations, they addressed 
16,625 public or prayer meetings. 
Every additional year of experience 
confirms the Committee in their con- 
viction, that for such a land as ours, 
eolportage, as conducted by this So- 
ciety, is urgently needed, greatly ef- 
ficient, and indubitably economical ; 
and each new investigation of its 
principles, workings and results, 
strengthens their confidence in its 
value as an evangelizing ayency. 
The statistics of colportage for 
eighteen years, since its introduction 
by this Society, furnish the following 
suggestive results: Time employed, 
equal to the services of one man for 
38,261 months; 6,417,400 volumes 
sold; 1,818,202 volumes granted ; 
172,225 publiv and prayer meetings 
addressed ; 7,185,665 families visited ; 
3,392,703 families conversed with on 
personal religion, or prayed with ; 
953,367 families found habitually 
neglecting evangelical preaching ; 
669,228 families of Roman Catho- 
lics; 656,692 families destitute of all 
religious books except the Bible, and 
ee a living without the word of 


AmeERIcCAN Brett Socrery. 
Anniversary at New York, May 12.— 
Receipts, legacies, and donations, 
$149,444.14; Sales, $256,064.61; 
Rents, $9,502 62: total, $415,011 37. 
Bibles printed during the year, 271,- 
000; Testaments, 505,200; lan- 


guages, 83; pecuniary value, $282,- 


705.36. Of the Society's periodical, 
the “ Record,” about 32,000 are issued 
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monthly. Of the sales, $219,071.91 
were to auxiliaries, and $10,294.56 to 
other societies. Grants were made, 
for the Bible in China, $9,500; 
French and Foreign Bible Society. 
$4,000; Turkey, Armeno-Turkish 
Scriptures, $3,000; Greece, $2,500 ; 
Germany, $2,000 ; India, $3,000;; Si- 
am, $1,C00;Arabic Testament, $500 ; 
Bulgaria, $500; Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, $500. Volumes issued 
in raised letters, for the blind, 325. 
Since 1856, the Society has been 
engaged in an effort to supply, chiefly 
through its auxiliaries, every family 
in the United States, except such as 
refuse, with the Sacred Scriptures. 


AmERICAN Tract SOcIeETy, 
Boston. Annual Business Meet- 
ing at Boston, May 283 —The receipts 
of the Society for the year ending 
April 80, 1859, were $58,650.16, and 
the expenses $52,446.25 ; leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $6,210.91. 
Among the principal items of ex- 
pense are over $34,000 for books. 
Among the items of receipt are over 
$15,000 in donations, memberships, 
&e.; over $24,000 in legacies, and 
over $12,000 from the Messenger 
and Child’s Paper. The total assets 
of the Society are $35,165.34, and it 
has no debts. This is the oldest 
American Tract Society, but has 
acted as a branch of that at New 
York, from the formation of the 
latter till the connection was termi- 
nated at this meeeting. Nearly all 
its funds for the past year were in- 
cluded, like the funds of other 
branches, in the amounts reported 
by the Society at New York. 


AmeERICAN Peace Society. 
Anniversary at Boston, May 23. — 
The receipts for the past year have 
amounted to $4,738.18, its expenses 
have been $4,619.48; leaving in the 
treasury a balance of $163.38. 


AMERICAN EpvucaTion Socrery. 
Anniversary at Boston, May 24.— 
Receipts for year ending April 30, 
1359: From donations, legacies, &v., 
$22,678.74; balance on hand at 
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beginning of the year, $429.84. 
total available funds, $23,108.58 
Disbursements during the year, $19, 
528.94; balance in treasury, April 
80, 1859, $3,579.64. Number of 
young men assisted during the year, 
344; number of new applicants re- 
ceived, 71; number of institutions 
in which men have been aided, 27. 


CoNGREGATIONAL LiBrRary As- 
SOCIATION. Annual. Meeting at 
Boston, May 24.— Members 2,800 ; 
increase the last year, 680. Added 
to the Library, 876 bound volumes; 
1,980 pamphlets; 125 MSS.; 19 
periodicals. ‘Ihe total number of 
volumes is 5,627, of pamphlets is 
16,680, of MSS. is 471, of periodi- 
cals is 43; all in good preservation, 
and obtained without the cost of one 
dollar to the Association. Receipts, 
‘$20,961.50; expenditures, $20,924.- 
25. ‘I'he actual receipts of the year 
were less than $5,000. The rest 
having been raised by a mortgage 
note for $16,000. 


AMERICAN AND ForeEIGN CuHRIs- 
TIAN Union. — At a public meeting , 
at Boston, May 24, it was stated that 
the receipts for the year had been 
$73,202.99. The scholars in its 
Week-day, Sunday, and Industrial 
Schools, are 4,186. Converts from 
Romanism reported, 1,4(4, and others 
are known. It aids the Evangelical 
Societies in Paris and Lyons, in 
France, in which its great work for 
the last two years has been the com- 
pletion of the American Chapel in 
Paris, dedicated May 2, 1858. The 
American Chapel at Rome has been 
maintained as usual, with useful re- 
sults. New stations have been com- 
menced at Poitou, in France, and at 
Constantinople. In the United 
States, two new stations have been 
commenced among the Irish, four 
among Germans, one among French, 
and one among Italians. 


Society FoR COLLEGIATE AND 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
West.— At a public meeting in 
Boston, May 25, it was stated that 
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the Society now aids four institutions 
east of the Mississippi, and six farther 
West. The receipts have been, 
cash, $14,103.33; pledges procured 
ot’ funds for Illinois College, accepted 
by the College in full of all future 
claims, $13,739.70: total, $27,843.- 
@3. The sum necessary to finish the 
Society’s work east of the Mississippi 
is $36,154.99, to be divided among 
the four institutions now aided. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION. Anniversary at 
Boston, Ma 
some might infer from the name, a 
Board representing §Congrega- 
tionalists generally, as the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication and 
Committee of Publication represent 
the bodies by which they are ap- 
pointed. It isa voluntary association, 
formerly known as the Doctrinal 
‘lract Society, and represents only 
the views of its active members. The 
Treasurer reported : — 

Balance from last year, $166.10 ; 
contributions, donations, and sales of 
books, $8,736.18: total, $8,802.28. 
Publishing expenditures, $2,481.59 ; 
other expenses, $3,042.28. Support 
of a colporter, $200. Invested in a 
mortgage, $3,000. Balance on hand, 
$278.41. 


SoutHERN Arm Socrety.—At 
its public meeting in Boston, May 25, 
it was stated that the receipts for the 
year ending in October, 1858, were 
$10,571.01. Since October, $6,534.- 
29 had been received, and $6,083.20 
expended. “ Aid is now extended 
to about eighty ministers,in every 
Southern State, with one or two ex- 
ceptions; and their united testimony 
is, that they are not molested in their 
work, and that they have not shunned 
to declare the whole counsel of God, 
to the best of their judgment. To 
say nothing of other great good ac- 
complished, our missionaries have 
reported an aggregate of some fifteen 
hundred additions to their churches, 
and that about every church has been 
strengthened the past year by addi- 
tions of from six to one hundred and 
.wenty-six persons each.” 
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AMERICAN MisstonarRy Asso- 
CIATION. Public meeting at Bos- 
ton, May 26.—The Secretary stated 
that this Association “ was organized 
to make a taithful application of the 
truths of God, and enforce church 
discipline against certain specific sins, 
as caste, polygamy and slavery.” It 
is engaged in both Home and Foreign 
Missions. During the past year, the 
Society has had 62 laborers in the 
foreign field. In the home field, 
there have been employed 81 mis- 
sionaries, and 4 colporters. They 
were located as follows: In States 
east of Ohio, 6; in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan, 17 ; in Illinois, 26 ; in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, 10; in 
Iowa, 7; in Kanzas, 6; in Kentucky, 
7; in Missouri, 1; and in North 
Carolina, 1. Two colporters have 
been employed in Kentucky, one in 
Illinois, and one in Indiana. The 
receipts for the first eight months of 
the present financial year have been 
$34,000. 


ENGLAND. 


The London May anniversaries 
were attended this year with more 


than usual interest. We present be- 
low a brief notice of the more im- . 
portant societies as reported at those 
meetings : — 


Lonpon Missronary Socrery. 
—This venerable institution, at its 
sixty-fifth anniversary, reports 154 
missionaries ; of whom twenty-seven 
are connected with the several mis- 
sions of the South Pacific, eighteen 
labor in the West Indies, thirty-nine 
in South Africa, sixteen in China, 
and fifty-three in India. The num- 
ber of candidates for missionary ser- 
vice received during the last year 
greatly exceeds that of former years. 

The receipts are also in an advance 
of any previous year. The amount 
of subscription:, donations, and col- 
lections, legacies, and dividends, is 
£54,799 1s. 3d.; being an advance on 
the same items, in 1858, of £2,713 
11s. 6d. The contributions from 
foreign auxiliaries have reached £1,- 
803 6s, 10d. ; being in excess of those 
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of 1858, £984 1s. 10d. The contri- 
butions realized at the mission sta- 
tions and applied towards their own 
support, have been £14,590 7s. 5d. ; 
making the total income from ordi- 
nary sources £73,779 1s. 2d. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing sums, the con- 
tributions received towards strength- 
ening and extending the Society’s 
missions in India have amounted to 
£11,082 2s. 1d., and those in aid of 
the same objects in China, to £7,52 
3s. 2d. Contributions towards other 
special objects, £1,043 1s. 2d., making 
the total receipts for the year, £93,- 
431 7s. 7d. 

Our space does not admit of notices 
of the several missions. We cannot 
refrain, however, from giving the 
following gratifying statement in re- 
gard to those in the West Indies : — 

“The number of churches over 
which our _ missionaries 
amounts. to thirty-six: of these, eight 
are situated in Demerara, thirteen 
in Berbice, and fifteen in Jamaica. 
The total number of church members 
exceeds five thousand. The admira- 
ble care and sound discretion of our 
brethren in the admission of members 
have rendered the occasions of dis- 
cipline comparatively few, and the 
general consistency of their people 
contributes greatly to the success of 
their labors 

“Several of the West Indian 
churches are not only self-support- 
ing, but also are making vigorous 
efforts to promote education and ex- 
tend the blessings of the gospel in 
their several localities. 

“The amount of their contribu- 
tions for the year is : — 


Demerara ..... £1,999 124 


Berbice 8,010 18 0 
Jamaica... . 2,177 15 8 


Total £7,188 60 
“In addition to this amount they 
have forwarded to the Society, in aid 


of the extension of the Missions in 


India, and other special objects, £237 
17s. 6d.” 


oo ©.4@s7e 


WESLEYAN MIssIONARY SOCIE- 
TY.— Home receipts, £97,618 3s. 


preside’ 
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3d.; receipts at foreign stations, 
£31,458 13s. 7d.: total receipts, 
£129,076 16s. 10d. The following 
is a summary of agency and results : 
Central or Principal Stations, called Circuits . 509 
Chapels and other preaching places 

Ministers and Assistant-Missionaries, includ- 

ing Thirty-two Supernumeraries 
Other paid Agents, as Catechists, Interpreters, 


Les gr emem Teachers, &c. 
Unpaid Agents, as Sabbath-school Teach- 


On trial for Church Membership 

Scholars, deducting for those who attend both 
the Day and Sabbath Schools 

Printing Establishments 


The sum of £9,432 was contributed 
from Australasia and Polynesia. The 
success of the work in the Fiji Islands 
continues to be remarkable. The 
increase of church members reported, 
is 2,685; and about 5000 taken on 
trial. Of the 200,000 population, 
60,000 are said to be nominally 
Christian; and 100,000 others have 
virtually renounced heathenism. 


117,198 
8 


Cuurcu Missionary SOCIETY. 
—Income, £122,088 17s. 10d. Spe- 
cial fund for India, £24,287 11s. 3d. 
Total in the United Kingdom, £146,- 
376 9s. 1d. Local funds raised in 
Missions, not included in the above, 
estimated at £15,600; making a 
total from all sources of £161,976. 

The following are the statistics of 
the Missions : — 

1857. 
136 


Cle en: English . . 122 182 
Fesdigness bs 54 50 49 
Natives and East Indians 30 46 51 


1858. 


1859. 
138 ~— si 


218 
European Laymen, Schoolmasters, La: 
Agents, &c. ‘ ji : 37 
European Female Teachers 12 
Native -_ Country-born Catechists and 2: 


Total number clergymen 203 


100 
1857), 


T 
Number of Communicants (1856), 18,730; (¢ 


18,787 ; (1858), 18,371 ; (1859), 18,560. 


Baptist Misstonary Society. 
— Receipts, £26,513 1s. 3d. Of this 
sum £5000 are a special offering for 
India. 


TurxisH Missions Arp Socrery. 
— This Society aids the work of evan- 
gelization in the Turkish empire by 
grants for native agencies expended 
under the direction of the American 
and other missionaries established 
there. The report announced that 
the leading members of the Free 
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Church of Scotland, who had origi- 
mane contemplated a direct mission 
to Turkey, had given up that project 
and united with this Society. New 
associations have been formed in va- 
rious parts of England and Scotland. 
The receipts for the year amounted 
to £3,782, presenting an excess of 
£775 above the preceding year. 


British AND Foren BIBLE 
Society. — The receipts of the year 
were, — 

For oe general purposes of the so- 
cie 
y sales 


B 
For Chinese Fund 
Special Fund forIndia .... 


From the depot at home 
From depots abroad 


The total issues from the begin- 
ning amount to 35,609,931 copies. 
he receipts of the year were 
£5,597 19s., and the expenditure 
£5,465 10s. 4d., more than in any 
former year. 


NavaL AND Mriuitary BIBLE 
Society. — Income, a little above 
£3000. Distributed last year, 30,874 
bibles, and 3,464 Testaments. Of 
this number 14,132 Bibles and 825 
Testaments were given to the Indian 
army ; the remainder were issued on 
board men-of-war, to the home troops, 
to merchant seamen, and to hospitals 
and military schools. 


Tue Sowupiers’ FRIEND AND 
Army Scripture-Reapers’ So- 
CIETY. — Receipts, £5,209 17s. 10d. 
This Society follows British troops, 
wherever they go, with labors for 
their spiritual welfare. It reports 
50,154 visits to the soldiers, of which 
5,073 were to the sick and dying, as 
made during the year. The Scri 
tures were read 18,920 times. Bible 
Class Meetings, 2,300. Scriptures 
gratuitously distributed, 4,344; and 
of Tracts and Bcoks, 378,994, ex- 
clusive of 20,000 Soldiers’ Alma- 
nacs.” 
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Lonpon Reticious Tract So- 
cieTy.— The operations of this So- 
pest | are vigorously prosecuted. The 
total issues from the Londcn Depo- 
sitory have increased from 19,245,441 
in 1850 to 87,174,843 in 1859. Nu- 
merous tracts have been printed dur- 
ing the year, besides volumes and 
other publications of a useful charac- 
ter adapted to adults, and the young 
in different ranks of life. Upwards 
of thirteen millions of tracts, and 
more than five millions of handbills, 
have been put into circulation in 
twelve months; while the annual 
issue of periodicals has exceeded 
eleven millions. The number of new 
publications amounted to two hun- 
dred and ninety-two. The grants to 
foreign countries were, for France, 
£851; Germany, £518; Switzerland, 
£543; Turkey, £188; Belgium, 
£157; Russia, £250; Italy, £67; 
India and Ceylon, £2,645; China, 
£646; Australia, £224; Africa, 
£312; British America, £538 ; West 
Indies, £204, &c. The benevolent 
income was £9,038 4s. 3d., while the 

nts were £12,801 14s. 5d. The 
egacies amounted to £2,028. The 
sales of the year were £76,223, and 
the total receipts were £97,898. 


Brstt TRANSLATION SOCIETY 
(Baptist). — Since its organiza- 
tion have issued:from the Baptist Mis- 
sion presses in Seramipore and Cal- 
cutta, in the languages of India, 
1,506,894 copies of the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, at a cost of £141,500. 
Income of the year, £1,912 11s. 3d. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL-BUILDING Society. — In- 
come, £4,686. 


Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety. — Income, £3,904 14s. 1d. 
Maintains 108 principal and 97 sub- 
ordinate stations. e number ot 
members in missionary churches, 4,- 
046. 


Home MIssioNARY Society 
(CONGREGATIONAL). — Receipts, 
about £5000. Employs 152 munis- 
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ters and 158 lay coadjutors at 116 
stations. 


PramitivE Metrnopist Mis- 
sions. STATISTICS: — 


Number of Members in 
connection with the 
British Conference 


in March, 1858 . . 116,156 Increase, 5,533 
Deaths reported for the 
Connectional Year . 1,653 
Members emigrated to 
Foreign Countries . 475 
Travelling Preachers . 607 
Local Preachers . . 10,533 
Class Leaders 7,104 


Connectional Chapels 2,094 Increase, 


Rented Chapels, &c. . 3,077 
Sabbath Schools . . 1,785 
Sabbath Scholars . . 146,872 


8abbath-school Teach- 


gg erie ser eta: ’ 


Missions (Statistics included in the above Table). 


Countries. Stations. Mission- Mem- 


aries. bers. 
England and Wales . 32 58 4,297 
Scotland .... - 7 476 
rane Sse’ Le 845 
NormanIsles ... 8 . 8 297 
Canada, including Cir- 
Gs. vcs »« 85 8,899 
South Australia Cir- 
pS are . 4 7 509 
New South Wales Cir- 
Victoria, incl TS et li en 
cto uding 
Oa se he a a) oe 687 
New Zealand 3 8 118 
Tasmania. .... jd 0 12 
DOs os aS ee 126 10,446 


Receipts for the year, including grants, loans 
&e., £11,098 0s. 4d.” Pci fie 


Increase in the Missions under the care of 
the General Missionary Committee, 494. 


Lonpon Socrtety FOR PRomo- 
TING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE 
JEWS. 


Receipts, . . . 


£31,305 16s. 4d. 
Jubilee Fund,. . 


£7,455 6s. 7d. 


This Society has missionaries among 
the Jews in various parts of Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany, Pied- 
mont, Moldavia, Turkey, Palestine, 
and Egypt. 


British Society ror Propa- 
GATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE 
Jews.— This Society, which is sus- 
tained mainly by Dissenters, employs 
missionary agents in Great. Britain, 
and has stations at Cologne, Breslau, 
Konigsberg, Frankfort, and in North 
Africa. It has one missionary also 


36 
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in the Danubian provinces. Incomes 
£5,618 3s. 64d. 


Cotonrat Cuurcu AND ScHOOL 
Society. — This Society sustains 
schools and chaplains in the colonies 
of Great Britain. The agents whom 
it employed last year were 67 cler- 
gymen, 91 catechists and teachers, 
and 46 female teachers. Income, 
£23,124 4s. 4d. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN SCHOOL 
Society. — Receipts, £18,252 4s. 
At the anniversary of this Society, it 
was stated that the grant from the 
British government in aid of educa- 
tion was, in 1839, £20,000. Last 
year it was £700,000 ; and £800,000 
was raised by local subscriptions. 


CuurcH Pastorat Arp Soci- 
ETY. — Income about £40,000. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND Homity So- 
c1ETY. —- Receipts, £1,956 10s. 7d. 


PROTESTANT REFORMATION So- 
c1ETY. — Income, £4,187 19s. 6d. 


PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. — 
Income, £463 4s. 3d. 


Irish Cuurcn Missions To Ro- 
MAN CATHOLICS. — This Society is 
doing a work of great success in Ire- 
land. Receipts, £25,980 4s. 10d. 
Its agency is 35 ordained ministers, 
165 lay agents and readers, 68 school- 
masters, 65 schoolmistresses ; agents 
employed by local committees, 21 ; 
Irish teachers, 238: total, 592. 


Irish EVANGELICAL Socrety 
(DissENTERS). — Receipts, £1,855 
17s. 4d. 


Tue Foreign Arp Society. — 
Income, £1,500, which was expended 
in aid of evangelical societies and 
operations on the continent. 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL 
Society. — Receipts, a little more 
than £1000. 


CuinesE EVANGELICAL Mis- 
sIonaRY Society. — Receipts, £2,- 
748 13s. 1d. 
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BRITISH. AND ForREIGN SAILORS’ 
Ins11TUTE. — Income, £3,481 9s. 
11d. 


SEAMEN’s CHRISTIAN FRIEND 
Socrery. — Income, £540 17s. 8d. 


SCOTLAND. 


The General Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church, at its session in 
May, condemned the reading of 
forms of prayer in public worship. 
By a majority of 140 to 110, it re- 
fused to forbid standing during sing- 
ing, kneeling in prayer, and the res- 
ponsive “ Amen” by the congregation. 
Several cases of disputed settlement 
of ministers were disposed of in ac- 
cordance with Lord Aberdeen’s fa- 
mous Act. The Assembly of the 
Free Church gave a license to the 
eminent lay preacher, Mr. Brownlow 
North, to preach in any of its con- 
gregations. Reports from its mis- 
sions were encouraging. The funds 
were reported as follows : — Susten- 
tation of the Ministry Fund, $552,- 
175; Building Fund, $205,885 ; Con- 
gregational Funds, $472,405; Mis- 
sions, &c., $279,480; miscellaneous, 
$206,920: grand total, $1,716,865. 

An English correspondent of the 
“Northern Christian Advocate” says, 
in a recent letter from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, that a great revival is go- 
ing on there, and many souls have 
been already added to the church. 
* The Holy Spirit, in answer to pray- 
er, is being poured out; and many, 
both old and young, are daily a. 
ened, convinced of sin, and enabled 
to rejoice in the Saviour. Such a 
spirit of prayer, it is said, has never 
been before seen in Aberdeen. Nor 
are we without favorable indications 
in our ownchurch. Awakening and 
refreshing seasons are experienced 
among ourselves to such an extent, 
indeed, as to give rise tothe most pleas- 
ing anticipation respecting the future.” 


TRELAND, 


Revival i IreEtanp.— A cor- 
respondent writing from Dublin to 
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the “ Philadelphia North American ” 
thus describes a remarkable religious 
movement in Antrim : — 

“ Some months ago, an awakening 
of minds to a deeper concern about 
religion than what is, unhappily, the 
ordinary feeling took place in the 
parish of Connor. A spirit of prayer 
seemed to have been simultaneously 
imparted to the multitudes. Family 
worship, and social prayer meetings, 
along with a greater interest in public 
ordinances, became general ; and this 
without any unusual measures on the 
part of the local clergy, or any inter- 
vention of popular preachers from 
elsewhere. And the religious move- 
ment was not confined to one deno- 
mination. Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Episcopalians, all shared in it. 
From Conner the movement spread 
into Ahoghill, thence to Ballymena; 
and in both these places there are 
often certain physical manifestations, 
rather puzzling. Many persons dur- 
ing public worship, or at prayer 
meetings, are ‘struck’ suddenly, as 
with convulsion or hysteria; ery out 
aloud, under a conviction of sin, for 
mercy from God; are prostrated for 
hours, or even days; and in the end 
enjoy peace. From these towns the 
movement is spreading widely over 
Antrim. The whole central portion, 
from Lough Neagh to the Atlantic, is 
sharing in it; and the effect is such 
a moral change as this country has 
never witnessed. 

“I am sorry to find that some of 
those who have been ‘ struck,’ and 
believe themselves converted, have 
been invited to Belfast, and have 
been addressing crowds. Better let 
them remain for a time, exemplifying 
the holy influence of the gospel in 
the ordinary pursuits of life. There 
is danger of the getting up of scenes, 
and hypocritical or fanatical traflick- 
ing in such matters.” 


FRANCE, - 


Various Societies of French Pro- 
testants hold their anniversaries at 
Paris in May. We give some of 
their statistics for the present year: — 





EVANGELICAL Misstonary So- 
CIETY. — Receipts, 191,237 franes. 
Expenditures, 163,233 franes. The 
missions of this society are among 
the Caffres, of South-eastern Africa. 
Their stations are far inland, among 
the confluents of the Orange River. 
In the war between the natives and 
the Dutch Boers, their labors had 
been interrupted, and their stations 
plundered; but the native converts 
remained steadfast, and the work 
had been resumed with success. 


EVANGELICAL SocIETY OF 
FRANCE. — Receipts, 156,636 francs. 
Expenditures, 154,455. The society 
employs, in different parts of France, 
15 ministers of the gospel, 3 evan- 
gelists, 7 Bible readers, or colporters, 
and 49 male and female teachers. 


SociETY FOR THE EVANGELIZA- 
TION OF Pakis.— Receipts, about 
8,000 francs, and expenditures about 
12,000. Its evangelists, or Bible 
readers, each in his own district, 
have made some 12,000 to 15,000 
visits and distributed 500 Bibles and 
30,000 tracts. 


Rericious Tract Socrery.— 
Receipts, about 84,000 francs. Ex- 
penditures, 92,000. The publication 
of a New Family Library has been 
commenced. 


PROTESTANT BrsiE Socrety. — 
Receipts, 45,378 franes. Expendi- 
tures, 55,977. Bibles sold, or gratu- 
itously distributed, 13,448. is is 
a society formed many years ago, for 
furnishing destitute Protestants in 
France with the Scriptures; the 
peonnas French idea of religious 
iberty not including the liberty of 
Protestants even to give the Bible 
to any but. members of their own 
communion. At this meeting, M. 
Guizot presided, and deliv one 
of his great speeches, showing that 
“the spirit of proselytism is inherent 
im true faith, and ought to be pro- 
tected by true liberty ;” which, he 
regrets, the public mind m France 
does not yet Fully understand. “We 
would have faith,” he said, “ but 
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without zeal or effort to extend it. 
This is impossible. You must choose. 
If you want faith to be real and 
powerful, allow it to be active and 
expansive.” 

FrReNcH AND ForREIGN BIBLE 
Socrety.—Receipts, 105,178 francs. 
Expenditures, 91,504. This society 
distributes Bibles to Romanists as 
well as Protestants. About 12,800 
Bibles and 64,900 Testaments have 
been circulated during the year. 
One of its calperaes accompanied 
the army in Italy. 


CentrRat Evanerircat So- 
creTY. — Receipts, 113,022 francs. 
Expenditures, 112,954; leaving a 
balance of 68 francs, or less than 
thirteen dollars. This society sup- 
ports a Preparatory School of The- 
ology, and employs 50 pastors, 
teachers, and other laborers, in 35 of 
the 86 departments into which 
France is divided. 


SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
— Receipts, 78,583 francs. Expen- 
ditures, 69,935. As most of the 

ublic primary schools in France are 
in the hands of Romanists, the pupils 
are obliged to take part in the 
Romish ag taps and ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the priests. This society 
aims to relieve Protestant children 
from this necessity, by establishing 
Protestant schools for them. It has 
one normal school for male and 
another for female teachers. 


ITALY. 


PRoGRESS OF THE GOSPEL.— 
During the visit that we recently 
paid to our beloved country, after 
several of absence, we were 
witness to wonderful scenes, — to an 
awakening, which, comparatively 
speaking, is not inferior to the great 
religious revival now taking place in 
the United States of America. We 
found churches organized almost 
throughout the whole of the a 
kingdom, even in small villages. In 
ne towns, the members of the 
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church, or communicants, exceed 
two hundred ; and it is delightful to 
see their mutual affection. 

The “ Buona Novella,” the organ of 
the Waldensian evangelization, thus 
speaks of the capital of the kingdom : 
“ Our hearts are filled with gratitude 
to the Giver of every , by ob- 
serving that our meetings at Turin 
are more numerous than ever; and 
that the Sacred Scriptures, which are 
now freely distributed, are by them- 
selves producing beneficial results. 
They are no longer forbidden, as 
formerly, and the young and studious 
_are beginning to take delight in them.” 
The same paper says: “ At the fair 
of the Conception at Millesimo, there 
was a vender of Bibles in the town. 
The priest of the parish preached 
against him, and declared that who- 
ever touched his books would be ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and 
would soon fall into the power of the 
devil; but the people, who, on 
divine mercy, are beginning to 
enlightened also in Piedmont, and to 
be aware that the Bible alone con- 
tains the word of salvation, laughed 
at him and his ignorance, and his 
words were uttered to the winds.” 

One of our brethren and friends, 
an Italian colporter in a town of 
Piedmont, says, in a letter received 
while we are writing these lines: 
“ Aithough the sale of Bibles by col- 
porters is prohibited, 5,951 Bibles 
and Testaments were last year sent 
out from my depository; of these, 
5,429 were in Italian, and 522 in 
various other languages.” This relates 
to a single depository only ; surely it 
is a delightful pieve of intelligence 
to every Christian. 

But it is not alone in the kingdom 
of Sardinia that the gospel is making 
its way. In Tuscany, in Lombardy, 
‘Venetia, and even in Naples and the 
Papal States, the Bible is secretly 
circulated, and the number of Chris- 
tians is constantly increasing. It is 
not long since a count and a priest 
were imprisoned at Rome on account 
of the Bible. 

The four priests of Pavia who ai 
tested against the dogma of the 
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maculate Conception, and who were, 
in consequence, suspended and ex- 
communicated, have published a book 
in their own defence: containing, on 
one side, the confutation of every- 
thing which has been written in favor 
of the interpretation of Pius IX.; 
and, on the other, a synoptical table 
in two columns. In one column are 
arranged proofs to the contrary, and 
the other is left blank, with an in- 
vitation to the defenders of the new 
dogma to fill it up, or cause it to be 
filled up by the most learned theolo- 


ns. 

The last fact we have to mention 
as of general interest is the Confer- 
ence of the delegates from the differ- 
ent Italian churches, which took place 
at Turin between the 15th and 20th 
November, 1858. ‘The congregations 
of Genoa, Alessandria, Asti, Nice, 
Novara, Novi, Fara, Bergomanero, 
and other localities, sent represen- 
tatives. Let us pray to the Lord 
that he will be pleased to continue 
to bless his own work in Italy.—Eeo 
de Savonarola. 


TOLERATION IN TuscANY. — 
One of the first acts of the Provi- 
sional Gavernment of Tuscany has 
been the issuing of a decree that will 
carry hope and joy into many a 
humble home. Its language is, “ All 
Tuscans, whatever religious belief 
they may profess, are equal in face 
of the law, contribute without dis- 
tinction to the burthens of the state 
in proportion to their property, and 
are all equally admissible to civil and 
military employments.” “The laws 
of military enlistment are obligatory 
on all the citizens.” 


Tse BrnrE anD War.— The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
taking advantage of the political 
changes which have just taken place 
in Tuscany, have sent out a special 

nt to the authorities in Florence, 
to plead the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and to promote the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in Italy. 

The “Christian Times” says: 
“ During the turmoil of war, through 
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the instrumentality of the Bible So- 
ciety, the Scriptures will be carried 
into Piedmont, Tuscany, and Parma, 
and among the strangely mingled 
masses which fight under the banners 
of the Allies. The readers of the Bible 
will learn of a liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. It is 
not likely that they will again tamely 
submit to be trodden under foot by 
Rome.” 

The “ Record ” calls attention to the 
singular contrast between the present 
an t positions of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and the Madiai. <A few 
years ago the Grand Duke was on 
his throne, and the Madiai in the 
dungeon for reading the Bible. Now 
the Grand Duke is a refugee from 
his own dominions, and the Madiai 
are back again selling Bibles as fast 
as they can. 


THe Watpenses. — The Rev. 
J. P. Revel, moderator of the synod, 
in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Baird, 
gives the following statistics : — 

There are fifteen parishes in the 
valleys themselves, with a population 
of about 22,000 souls. A sixteenth, 
that of Turin, comprise between 
1,000 and 1,200 Protestants. Each 
parish has one pastor. The number 
of the ministers of the Waldensian 
Church is at present 37, of whom 4 
have retired on account of age and 
infirmity ; 16 are at the head of the 
parishes ; 9 are employed as profes- 
sors at La Tour and the Latin School 
of Pomaret. Of the 9 at La Tour, 
two are for Theology and one for the 
direction of the normal school for 
training teachers, and 8 are engaged 
in the work of evangelization. In 1840 
there were only 18 ministers in all. 

Schools. The different parishes of 
our church have in all 191 schools 
for primary instruction, containin 
4,640 scholars, being ove child to “a 
of the individuals forming the entire 
Waldensian population. The 141 
Hamlet schools are only open four 
months, a few five months, during 
the winter. On an average the 
teachers of these schools receive not 
more than $2.40 a month. 
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Evangelization. — Our several sta- 
tions are : — 

Pignerol, with an Evangelist, a 
minister, and a schoolmaster. There 
are meetings more or less regular at 
Vigon, Cantalupa, Osasco, and St. 
Second. 

Turin. — There are two ministers 
for Italian evangelization. 

Other stations are Alessandria, 
Voghera, Castelnuovo di Serivia, 
Guazzora, Casale, Favale, Nice, Men- 
tone, and Courmayeur. 

We have thus employed in the 
work of evangelization 25 laborers, 
viz.: 9 ministers, 2 evangelists not 
ordained, 5 male teachers, 4 female 
teachers, and 5 colportors. 

Other ministers, laboring in the Sar- 
dinian States and not belonging to 
the Waldensian Church. There are 
eight ; three at Nice, two of them 
Episcopalians, and one of the Free 
Church of Scotland ; three at Genoa, 
one Anglican, one Swiss, and one of 
the Free Church of Scotland; one 
Episcopalian at Mentone, and another 
at Turin. We may add one other 
Episcopalian at Turin, a convert 
yc Judaism, who labors among the 

ews. 


Our church receives annually 
for the Pastors, Royal sub- 


sidy of England, £277 16 
From the Gospel propagation 
Societ 325 0 0 


For the Hospital and for Edu- 
cation from the Waldensial 


Committee at London, 222 00 
For the College, funds pro- 
cured by Dr. Gilly, 250 0 0 


GREECE. 


One of the leading newspapers in 
Athens for several years past has 
been “ The Age.” This paper was 
formerly the organ of a bitter ho 
tility to the eminent American 
missionary, Dr. King, and to all 
efforts of an evangelical character in 
Greece. It is, therefore, with sur- 

rise, as well as pleasure, oe we have 
read the following paragraphs in an 
editorial published ra the third of 
January, 1859 :— 

“ This is not the first time we have 
felt it our duty to call the attention 
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of our ecclesiastical authorities to the 
importance of authorizing the pub- 
lication of an edition of the Sacred 
pee kr: in a cheap and commodi- 
ous form, as well as of other works of 
religion of various. kinds. This is a 
pressing desideratum which is sensibly 
felt. The former editions of the 
Sacred Scriptures were badly exe- 
cuted and dear. The Synod of 
Greece has allowed the distribution 
of the beautiful and correct edition 
of the New Testament printed in 
Cambridge, England ; but that edi- 
tion is exhausted, It would be well, 
therefore, if the Synod would un- 
dertake to reprint, with the aid of 
Government, an edition of that com- 
modious, cheap, and handsome Cam- 
bridge version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

“ Even independently of Govern- 
ment aid, the Synod may easily effect 
the desired object. It is only neces- 
sary to make an appeal to the piety 
of individuals. e think no one can 
doubt — for ourselves we are persuad- 
ed — that for an enterprise of such 
a character, for so pious and benevo- 
lent an undertaking, the offerings of 
Christians would flow in abundantly. 
Moreover, the publication of the 
Scriptures absolutely demanded to 
supply our first.and our indispensable 
necessities would soon lead to the 

ublication and dissemination of other 
ks of a spiritual character. We 
might have a well-prepared series of 
Sacred History, of Church History 
(so important for our young eccle- 
siastics), of Homilies, of works on 
Christian Morality and Christian 
Practice, and so forth ; to be written, 
however, in the simplest ible 
style, adapted to the comprehension 
of the common people. 

“ The plan that appears to us to be 
best calculated to accomplish this, 
would be the establishment of a Bible 
Society, which, while it would have 
for its immediate object the dissemi- 
nation of the Holy Scriptures and 
pious works, would, at the same time, 
tend to awaken and maintain a lively 
zeal among the Christians of our 
communion.” 
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RUSSIA, 

In the “ Missionary Herald” for 
February, 1859, is a letter from Mr. 
Dunmore, of the Armenian Mission, 
relating to a settlement of Malakan, 
or Doukhaven Christians, in Turkey, 
near Kars. About two years ago, 
this community fled from oppression 
in Russia, and sought refuge under 
the government of the Sultan. The 
Malakan, as the Russians call them, 
are said to be somewhat numerous in 
Gimri, Tiflis, and other parts of Eas- 
tern Russia. They profess to have 
retained their religion unchanged 
from time immemorial. Mr. Dun- 
more found them in possession of the 
Bible, to which they adhere as the 
only rule of faith, and substantially 
“orthodox” in sentiment. Their 

blic worship they conduct by read- 
ing the Scriptures, rayer, preach- 
ing, and singing the Psalms of David. 
They are represented to be honest, 
keepers of the Sabbath, industrious, 
and thrifty. They came from the bor- 
ders of Tartary, leaving much pro- 
perty behind them, to escape from the , 

rsecutions to which they were sub- 
jected by the Russian officials and 
priesthood. 

The spirit of the Greek Church in 
Russia, as in Turkey and Greece, is 
one of stern intolerance. The liberal 
Alexander was obliged to succumb to 
it; and Nicholas carried it out with an 
iron will. In 1766, five brethren of 
the Moravians were appointed to a 
mission to the wandering ‘Tartar 
tribes, and settled at Sarepta, between 
the Caspian and Black Seas. They 
were permitted to labor until 1823, 
when they had twenty-two converts to 
baptize. The government refused to 
allow them to administer baptism ; re- 
viving an old law that forbids the 
baptism of Pagans and Mohammedans 
by any but the Russian Greek clergy. 
Scotch and German missions m 
Georgia and at Astrachan were 
broken up in 1835. A mission of 
the London Missionary Society to the 
Buriats of Siberia, commenced in 
1819, was maintained until 1841, 
when it was suppressed by an order 
from the Holy Synod. The Ameri- 
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can missionaries in Turkey and Per- 
sia look upon the extension of Russian 
domination in the fields of their labor 
as fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences to the work of evange- 
lization which they are prosecuting. 


TURKEY. 


The es “ News of the Churches ” 
says: “ Ourcorrespondent in Turke 
davoribes the beginning of an il 
ening among the Greeks of European 
‘urkey and of Greece. In the re- 
cent Ramazan, the Turks have given 
evidence of a change in their senti- 
ments by their unusual moderation. 
‘Every day,’ our correspondent 
writes, ‘ interesting conversations 
are being held with Mussulmans.’ 
Truly, the Lord’s hand is manifest in 
a wonderful manner in breaking up 
the hitherto parched soil.” 

The “ Missionary Herald ” is filled 
with interesting details of progress in 
this important field, which cannot be 
condensed. In the South Armenian 
mission, the Protestant Church orga- 
nized four years in Marash, in 
the midst of a iarly bigoted and 
fanatical population, now numbers 
ninety-eight members; forty-nine 
having been admitted on profession 
of faith during the last year. “ From 
all parts of our mission,” writes one 
from Constantinople, “we receive 
encouraging reports. In almost every 
business letter which comes to hand, 
mention is made of increased con- 
gregations, and of an increasing spirit 
of prayer and attention to the sub- 
ject of true religion. Never before 
has the prospect of reaching the 
Turks been so hopeful. A great 
change has been noticed in this re- 
spect within the last two or three 
months. Mr. W. [the Turkish 
— told me the other day, that 

e can speak freely to the Turks of 
all classes, in places where he was, 
only a short time ago, assailed by 
jeers and insults, and scarcely a word 
is spoken in opposition to him now. 
The Grand Vizier himself came to 
our bookstore the other day to pur- 
chase a Bible (though our bookseller 
did not recognize him at the time) ; 
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but, unfortunately, not a single copy 
of the Turkish Scriptures could be 
found. If there should be any gen- 
eral movement among the Turks, it 
would without doubt oecasion a great 
outburst of violence ; but the truth is 
stronger than man, and must prevail. 
Letters received this week. from 
Arnare announce the fact that a 
young Turk is now on his way to 
Constantinople as a prisoner, to be 
tried here for becoming a Protestant. 
He was in the military school of 
Adrianople, and supported by the 
government; and his is a case which 
will be likely to excite a good deal 
of attention, and which will give to 
the government an opportunity to 
aes the sincerity of its 
s to secure religious liberty to 
op ante of its abject.” eh 

Later advices announce the release 
of the convert; and that he and the 
colonel in whose charge he was sent 
to the capital, and who is alsoa reader 
of the New Testament, were having 
free intercourse with other Christian 
Turks. 

The action of the government in 
this and other cases encourages the 
hope that it will maintain the prin- 
ple of religious freedom to which it 
is pledged, even at the risk of serious 
popular commotions. The inefficiency 
and corruption of its officials are such 
that great grievances, in respect both 
to missionaries and native converts, 
are of frequent occurrence, espr- 
cially in the provinces, and are not 
always redressed. The intelligent 
Constantinople correspondent of the 
“* News of the Churches” states, that, 
while the Armenian Patriarch has 
learned that he will not be permitted 
by the Porte to stir up persecutions 
as formerly, the Greek Patriarch and 
clergy, ag on Turkish fear of 
Russiaand of a rising among the Greek 
religionists of Turkey, act as if they 
were not aware of any change having 
taken place in re to religious 
liberty since the old Janissary times ! 


AFRICA. 


A French gentleman, Mr. Duch- 
aillie, who has resided for several 
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years on the West Coast of Africa, 
announces discoveries which, if veri- 
fied, will invest with great interest 
the missionary work at the Gaboon 
and Corisco. Following the general 
course of the River Nazareth, one 
hundred miles south of the equator, 
he penetrated about four hundred 
miles into the interior. Beyond a 
range of mountains of a considerable 
pee gr he found the country open 
and well populated. The people 
cultivate cotton and tobacco, and 
traffic largely in the latter. They 
manufacture a species of cloth, 
of fine texture, from the leaves of 
the palm ; and in many respects they 
are greatly in advance of the mari- 
time tribes. 

The English Baptist missionaries 
have been constrained by the Spanish 
authorities to remove from Fernando 
Po. They have established a station 
at Victoria on the main land. The 
efforts of the Spaniards to break up 
the Presbyterian mission on Corisco 
have not yet succeeded. A hopeful 
religious interest is reported from 
that place. The missionaries at the 
Gaboon speak with grief of the evils 
of the French disguised slave trade, 
and the extension of the open trade 
under the American flag on the coast 
to the South. 


INDIA. 


The disturbances in Tinnevelly, 
spoken of in our last number, have 
not been renewed. Those in Tra- 
vancore are not yet quieted. Eleven 
or twelve chapels of the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Missions have been 
burned. 

Accounts of a work of conversion 
among Europeans in India continue 
to be received ; and also of a similar 
work in England, among troops under 
designation for India. At the May 
meetings in London, several re- 
turned missionaries spoke of en- 
larged openings in the North-west 
Provinces since the suppression of 
the mutiny. Mr. French, of Agra, 
‘at the Church Missionary Meeting, 
testified to the increased desire of the 
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natives to listen to instruction, and 
quoted instances of several villages 
in the neighborhood of Agra which 
had been centres of mutiny, where 
he had been cordially received, and 
had been able to establish Christian 
worship. Mr. Leupolt, of Benares, 
said : “ The Lord has removed moun- 
tains and obstacles which we should 
never have been able to remove by 
our 2 wegros or in any other way.” 
e report of the Ahmedunggur 
Mission of the American Board for 
1858, states an addition, on profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, of eighty-six 
rsons to the eleven churches under 
its care. There is in them a present 
membership of 319. ‘The number at 
the beginning of 1855, nearly twenty- 
four years after the establishing of 
the mission, was 152. Since then, a 
total of 204 has been received ; of 
whom eight have removed from the 
bounds of the Mission, seventeen 
have died, and twelve have been ex- 
communicated ; leaving the increase 
at fifteen more than was the entire 
membership four years before. Of 
the whole number, nineteen origi- 
nated from the highest castes, thirty- 
ty-one from other high castes, and five 
were Mohammedans. A quite large 
proportion of the converts is thus seen 
to come from the higher castes. 


BURMAH, 


The “Madras Christian Herald” fur- 
nishes the following statement of a 
reception given to the Rev. Mr. Kin- 
caid and the Rev. Dr. Dawson, Ameri- 
can Baptist missionaries, by the King 
of Burmah: “ Mr. Kincaid was the 
bearer of a letter from the President 
of the United States to the king. 
A royal zayat was built in which to 
receive the letter, and a long proces- 
sion was formed to convey it from the 
zayat to the royal city. it gave great 
satisfaction to the monarch and all 
the court. Mr. Kincaid and Dr. 
Dawson had two personal interviews 
with the king, in which he expressed 
himself with great frankness, and in- 
timated his wish to have an American 
Consul at his court. 
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“ In some respects,” says Mr. Kin- 
caid, “the king spoke like a real 
Christian philosopher, like a man pos- 
sessing good sterling common sense, 
who was deeply imbued with the re- 
sponsibilities of his exalted posi- 
tion, and desirous, so far as he was 
able, as the King of Burmah, to 
discharge his duty towards his coun- 
try, and to live at peace with the rest 
of the world. Before leaving the 
royal presence, I begged the favor of 
a piece of ground on which to build 
a mission-house hereafter. He in- 
stantly replied that he would ‘a 
only give a piece of nd, but 
asia alah build me a ease? 

The meetings held in the capital 
were never disturbed durin eir 
stay in Ava; and they preached, in 
some instances, to attentive crowds 
of the people. 


CHINA. 


The “Chinese Missionary Gleaner” 
gives the following tabular view of 
the population of China as determined 
by the census return of 1812, and 
that which has recently been made : 
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In the British Islands there are 
about 250 persons to the square mile. 
Great as is the population above re- 
presented, we have the highest au- 
thority for regarding it as given with 
substantial correctness. 

At a meeting of merchants and 
literary and scientific gentlemen in 


Philadelphia, on May 31, Hon. Wil- 
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liam B. Reed, the negotiator of the 
American treaty with China, spoke 
of the “debt of gratitude” due to 
Christian Missionaries in that empire, 
and said: “I went to the East with 
no enthusiasm as to missionary enter- 
prise. I come back with a fixed con- 
viction that in its true and harmoniz- 
ing power, and in its increasing 
influence on commercial adventure, 
it is, under Providence, the great 
agent of civilization; and I feel 
it my duty to add, that everywhere, 
in Asia and Africa, among the Caf- 
fres in Natal, on the continent of 
India, among the forests of Ceylon, 
and over the vast expanse of China, 
the testimony to the zeal and success 
of our countrymen as missionaries of 
truth is earnest and concurrent. I 
heard it everywhere, and from high 
authority. Their praises greeted me 
when, after the dieariness of a long 
voyage, I put my foot ashore at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and when, near- 
ly two years afterward, I bade fare- 
well to Eastern lands, my last de- 
lightful duty was to visit, and for my- 
self see, the largest missionary school 
in Egypt, kept and admirably admin- 
istered by an American —a Phila- 
delphia woman (Miss Dale) —at 
Alexandria. 


JAPAN. 
A considerable traffic has sprun 


rr up between Shanghai and Nagasaki. 
80 : " 

35 |Dr. Macgowan, an American Baptist 
5 |Missionary in China, has visited Na- 


saki, with Scriptures and tracts in 
hinese for distribution, and Bibles 
in English and Dutch, for the use of 
the native interpreters. 

He reports a hostile feeling to- 
wards Christianity. 

“The chief object of my visit,” 
he writes, “has been to ascertain 
how far there was a prospect of suc- 
cessful missionary effort; but at pre- 
sent the prospect is discouraging. I 
made the acquaintance of some in- 





telligent officials who speak Chinese, 
and they gladly accepted Testaments 
in Chinese and English, but were 
soon compelled to return them at the 


peril of losing their heads, they 
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said. Their rness to adopt for- 
eign arts and the like augurs well, 
however ; and it may yet be that the 
gospel will accomplish, ere long, its 
peculiar changes in the land.” 

A correspondent of the “ Journal 
of Commerce,” understood to be the 
chaplain of. U. S. ship “ Powhattan,” 
who, at the request of the Governor 
of Nagasaki, taught English to a class 
of young men, gives a hopeful view 
of the prospect of introducing Chris- 
tianity into Japan, if the attempt is 
wisely made. Two members of the 
American Episcopal Mission in Chi- 
na have been designated to that field. 
A large reinforcement is soon to leave 
this country for that mission. A 
missionary is on his way to Japan 
under the Board of the Presbyterian 
(O. 8S.) General Assembly; and a 
company of three married mission- 
aries and one young lady connected 
with the Board of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church. 


NEW-ZEALAND. 
The English “ Church Missionary 
Record,” introducing various items of 
intelligence from the mission in New 


Zealand, remarks: “ The island of 
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New Zealand is altogether in a tran- 
sition state. From being the home 
of-untutored cannibals, it is rapidly 
filling with civilized colonists from 
Great Britain. At the same time, its 
aboriginal inhabitants have passed 
out of their savage heathenism, and 
are gradually settling into a consoli- 
dated Christian church; the change 
in their faith carrying with it, as 
must always be the case, a corres- 
ponding revolution in their habits and 
modes of life. Unhappily, such a 
transition state, in this world of sin, 
is necessarily attended with many 
evils. The spirit of adventure, which 
urges a man to forsake his native 
land to hew out for himself a home 
in the wild forest, is too frequently 
associated with a disregard of divine, 
if not of human law. We naturally 
expect, therefore, to meet, in the his- 
tory of such a mission as that of New 
Zealand, with much to grieve and 
perplex, as well as much to cheer.” 


AUSTRALIA, 


Preliminary arrangements have 
been made for a union of the Pres- 
byterian bodies. 





Theological and Biterary Tnielligence. 


The omission of this department in our present number is rendered 
necessary by the sudden and unexpected departure of Professor Smith, on 
a short visit to Europe, and by the delay of expected communications from 
him. Some things which might have Leen inserted here, may be found 


under other heads. 
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Sotices of Books. 


A Sabbath Discourse on the Death of Hon. Rufus Choate, together with the 
Address at his Funeral. By Newemran Apams, D. D., Pastor of the 
Essex Street Church, Boston. J. E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 


A professional brother, who had encountered Mr. Choate in Court as 
often as any other, and who had also often tried his strength against Web- 
ster, Hubbard, Fletcher, and other giants of the bar, has publicly assigned 
to Mr. Choate the first place among them as an advocate. An eminent 
lawyer in one of the Middle States, acquainted personally with prominent 
members of the profession in Europe, said, a few months since, that Rufus 
Choate was “ the first living advocate.” The first place among orators for 
public occasions, has been assigned to him by the only American whom any 
one would consider his rival in that department of eloquence. This last 
witness, who knew him well, and who knows politicians and political parties 
as well as any man in the United States, has said thatif Mr. Choate had 
been willing to buy political promotion at the price commonly paid for it, 
he might, at any time for many years past, have commanded any reward 
that any party was able to bestow. It is stated, on apparently good author- 
ity, that, at a national convention, where he was obliged to take a prominent 
part, he escaped a nomination for the presidency of the United States, only 
by persistently refusing it. It is also well known, that he had few equals in 
his familiar acquaintance with all elegant literature, Greek, Latin and En- 
glish. In his natural disposition and habitual intercourse with others, he 
was one of the most kind-hearted and amiable of men. A writer in a New 
York journal, who appears to have had some acquaintance with him, speaks 
of him as having made a public profession of religion soon after entering 
into public life. This statement is incorrect. He was religiously educated 
from infancy. While in college, he passed through a season of deep re- 
ligious anxiety, but without any result satisfactory to himself. When he 
first removed to Boston, he at once became a member of the Essex Street 
congregation, where his life, as seen by his fellow worshippers, was such as 
led some of the most intelligent members of the church to hope that he 
was a regenerate man. But he himself avowed no such hope; and if at 
times he felt some degree of it, as he may have done, his doubts habitually 
prevailed. Yet he never concealed or disguised his conviction of the truth 
and importance of the Gospel, as held by Orthodox Congregationalists ; and, 
on some proper occasions, that conviction was most forcibly expressed and 
defended. His theological reading was various and extensive, including 
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even such of the current controversies of the day as were of any general 
importance. 

With his pastor, his relations were most friendly and intimate. The 
details of what passed between them in relation to his spiritual state and 
wants, it would not be proper for us to know, still less to disclose. Yet we 
have reason to know that their intercourse on this subject was such as be- 
came their relations to each other. What view his pastor took of his 
spiritual state, is very clearly and accurately stated in his Funeral Address, 
when circumstances which may not be universally appreciated, made it a 
duty to speak on that point. “ Whether he did or did not experience that 
new birth, without which no man can see the kingdom of God, we are not 
called upon to decide. There are things which make us hope.” And some 
of those things he proceeds to mention. One other, which he did not men- 
tion, was well known to the congregation — his love for his favorite hymn: 

‘ When I can read my title clear 

To mansions in the skies,””— 
It does not seem possible that one who had nothing spiritually right in him, 
and who yet thought much and felt deeply concerning his own spiritual 
state, could love that hymn as he was known to loveit. It was sung to 
him, at his request, on the Sabbath evening before his death ; and, because 
it was his hymn, was sung before the commemorative discourse at Essex Street. 

The Sermon and Address before us are to be appreciated only in view of 
all these circumstances. Every pastor who has a heart, may understand 
that the speaker felt too deeply to attempt any great thing; that he could 
only, with so much calmness as he might be able to command, give utterance 
to some of the thoughts, recollections and emotions which came crowding 
into his mind. Such utterances are too sacred for criticism. Yet they are 
full of beauties, characteristic of their au-hor, and they give interesting 
glimpses, not otherwise attainable, of the inward life of one of the greatest 
men of the age. It has seemed to us a duty to make them the occasion of 
some statements which may assist the reader in impartially and rightly esti- 
mating this remarkable man. 

Mr. Choate has always been too intent on some present duty to engage 
in building a literary monument te himself. He prepared but little for 
the press ; and reporters have often found it impossible to do him justice. 
His works, we learn, as far as practicable, will be collected and published 
by his family. When that publication shall appear, we hope to do him 
better justice. It must contain some important matters, a notice of which 
will be very appropriate to our pages. 


The Roman Question. Translated from the French of Edmond About. By 
Mrs. ANNIE T. Woop. Edited, with an introduction, by Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, D.D. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 1859, pp. 308, 16 mo. 


Dr. Kirk considers this work as, virtually, the French Emperor's defense 
of his intended campaign in Italy, — which he has so abruptly terminated 
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since its publication. It may be so. It is well understood that he sometimes 
causes works to be written, for which he does not choose to hold himself 
responsible. The doctrine of this book, that the temporal government of 
the States of the Church needs to be taken out of ecclesiastical hands and 
placed in the hands of laymen, is at least consistent with what the Emperor 
has seemed to say, both before the war, during its progress, and since its close. 

Edmond About appeared at Paris a few years since, as a wit; a writer 
of whatever might procure fame and francs. After attracting some atten- 
tion and some criticisms of divers sorts, he went to Rome, and began to 
write letters to the Moniteur, which were published. We think the Moni- 
teur never was “cautioned” not to publish any more of them; but the 
authorities at Rome soon concluded that they did not want Edmond “ about ” 
their city. He came back to Paris, made his book, and had it published at 
Brussels, instead of Paris, so that it could not be proved to be published by 
even the connivance of the Emperor. 

The work is written in the easy, lively, witty, readable style so common 
among French writers, and of which Voltaire was the most perfect master. 
Having his point to prove, the author’s facts are well selected, clearly and 
concisely stated, and skilfully arranged, showing an amount of talent, which 
his previous reputation had not prepared us to expect. He sometimes in- 
dulges in caricature; but it is undisguised, and therefore neither adapted 
nor intended to deceive. His most important facts, and enough of them to 
prove his point, are derived from authentic sources ; and, when they rest on 
his own testimony, we should remember that it was for his interest to state 
the truth, lest he should be exposed and his book discredited. 

As to religion, the task that he undertook, or on which the Emperor 
employed him, did not require any. It required only good powers of obser- 
vation, arrangement, description and inference in respect to temporal 
matters. What he says of the faithfulness and logical consistency with 
which “ the church” “ drags” her subjects “ to Paradise,” is evident irouy, 
not intended to deceive. If he ever heard of a better religion, he makes 
no allusion to it. 

The translation appears to be very fairly done, in a style well represent- 
ing the author’s own. The rendering of a few phrases might, perhaps, be 
criticised ; but we have noticed no defect which obscures or perverts the 
meaning. It claims to be much more complete and correct than that madé 
in England and re-published in New York ; but we have not compared them. 

The American Editor thinks highly of the book as a whole, and confirins 
some of its hardest statements from his own personal knowledge. 


Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Founding of the 


Theological Seminary at Andover. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1859. 
pp- 242, 8vo. 


Andover did well to celebrate this anniversary ; and it was well cele- 
brated. The arrangements were well planned, and the plan was well 
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executed. It was well, too, to publish this Memorial, with very little in it 
except the thirty-one addresses, of which twenty-three were actually deliv- 
ered, commemorating the founding of the Seminary, the individual founders, 
the Professors who are no longer living, everybody, indeed, who could with 
propriety be eulogized on that occasion. The addresses were good ; full of 
interesting reminiscences, having the charm of well-written biographies of 
eminent men, and yet not long enough to be tedious. The Alumni present 
must have been deeply moved by them, and to all the Alumni, the volume 
must be a delightful treasury of pleasant recollections. 

It is notorious that this seminary has been accused of some deflection from 
the course marked out for it by its Founders and Associate Founders. Against 
this charge, the “‘ Commemorative Discourse,” by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D. D., is in fact, though not in form, a very able vindication. In form, it is 
merely historical ; but, with an adroitness in which its author has few equals, 
the history is so written, that the facts seem to justify the whole course of the 
Seminary, to this day. 

We shall not now, if ever, enter into controversy concerning the few 
facts which some would state differently. We may observe, however, that 
his description of the theological character of the “ Old Calvinists” of the 
time when the Seminary was founded, is substantially correct, though per- 
haps with more exceptions and qualifications than appear in his discourse. 
He is correct, too, in representing the “ Hopkinsians” of that day as the 
advocates of a stricter and more thoroughly guarded Calvinism than that 
which prevailed around them. Any “ compromise” between the parties, 
at that time, must have been a compromise in which the “ Old Calvinists” 
assented to some new safeguard against laxity of doctrine. So it must have 
been understood at the time. Whether those new safeguards have actually 
strengthened or weakened the defences to which they were attached, is 
another question, on which opinions may differ. 

The mention of “ Leonard Woods, a young Hopkinsian divine of great 
promise,” caused some shaking of the head, when it was delivered, among 
those who had heard, or heard of, the declaration of Dr. Woods, that he 
never was a Hopkinsian. Doubtless he never received the whole system of 
Hopkins, unmodified. Probably, he never accepted the name. When, in 
his later years, to convict him of inconsistency, some belief of Hopkins was 
quoted against him as his own former belief, he might naturally and truly 
say, that he never had been a Hopkinsian ; that is, in the sense supposed. 
Yet he was still farther from being one of those ‘ Old Calvinists” whom 
Dr. Bacon describes; and he would have been classed, when the Seminary 
was founded, rather with the Hopkinsians than with them. Indeed, it is 
within our own knowledge, that he was regarded by some as a Hopkinsian, 
inclining towards Emmonsism, some years after that time ; and his course 
of argument in the controversy with Ware, on Original Sin, was watched 
with great interest, as indicating a change in his speculative theology. 

This discourse, independently of these controversies, is a rich contribu- 
tion to the history of theological education in New England and the United 
States. 
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Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, and 1856, in- 
cluding a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural History of 
the Country, and of the Present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. 
Wo. Extis, F. H. S., author of “ Polynesian Researches.” Illustrated 
by Woodcuts from Photographs, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Franklin Square, 1859. 


Is this an American publication, first coming to the light of the world 
in Franklin Square; or is it a reprint of an English book, taken with- 
out acknowledgment? The subject has an English look. The land 
and people it describes belong to the eastern world, where the English 
people have many and important interests, and the people of the United 
States comparatively few. It is a kind of sacred land to English Christ- 
ians, for English missionaries have labored there, and been expelled; 
and their disciples have nobly suffered tortures and death for their faith. 
The author, too, has long been known as a laborer in the cause of Eng- 
lish missions; and he was sent on these visits by an English Missionary 
Society. It was fitting, on all grounds, that the English people should 
acknowledge his labors in their behalf by being the first to publish and 
read his book. Yet here it is, without a sign on the titlepage that it 
was ever honored by publication in England. Are our elder brethren 
across the Atlantic growing negligent of their great interests in the oriental 
world; the statesman no longer caring to conciliate the princes there, nor 
the merchant to find new markets, nor the sportsman to discover new fields 
for hunting ? And so, one and all, have they grown so indifferent that they 
will not buy and read a book written for their sole gratification? Or are 
we, on this side of the Atlantic, the true rulers in the republic of English 
letters, as the French are said to rule the sea; so that a book, in order to 
come to the light under the best auspices, must be first issued in the Ameri- 
can market? Or must we return to the surmise already suggested, — that 
we have here an English work reprinted without acknowledgment? We 
are not captious; we are simply embarrassed, and the names of the very 
publishers found on the titlepage’ serve only to encourage our doubts. 
When, in the year 1833, or about that time, these same publishers printed 
the earlier work of Mr. Ellis, they printed on the titlepage, “ From the 
London edition.” Now, is the present work also from the London or 
some other English edition? If so, why is it not acknowledged? Hasa 
new law come to prevail in letters, — a dispensation, in favor of the reluc_ 
tant, from some rules in the old code of honor and courtesy ? Or shall we 
think this blank on the titlepage an instance of purely unconscious 
omission, —a momentary oblivion of indebtedness, caused by the prostration 
of an overburdened memory ? 

The doubt we labor under, as to where this work was originally published, 
is the more to be regretted, as it seems to duplicate our critical labor. To 
make sure that we do no injustice, we must begin by being hypothetical. 
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And, first, on the supposition that it is an English work, it narrates in 
simple, pleasing style, and with a fulness of detail that shows that the author 
felt sure of pleased and grateful readers, the persevering endeavor, in a 
degree successful, to restore a kindly personal feeling between the Queen 
of Madagascar and the English people. The avowed object embraced 
scarcely more than this. There was, however, the ulterior hope of restoring 
trade, securing the right of residence, and through these of again opening 
the way that had been closed for education, civilization and Christian in- 
struction. The first of these objects was gained, and, in conjunction with 
the visits, other influences awaited to open the trade that had been stopped. 
Mr Ellis was allowed to visit the capital and address the Queen; he was 
successful in impressing the young prince with a sense of the value of 
friendship with the western nations, and received from him a strong im- 
pression of the refinement and native excellence of his character. The 
visits were successful as a beginning of better things. Mr. Ellis wisely 
limited himself to the work of a personal influence with the government. 
His travels were limited to the road connecting the harbor with the capital. 
There is no attempt to extend our knowledge of the geography of the 
country. Of the one hundred and fifty rivers and streams laid down on 
the map, scarcely three are mentioned in the text. The popular impression 
respecting the capacity and strength of the native character is abundantly 
confirmed in this book. Ample testimony is borne to the noble constancy 
of the Christian martyrs, and the steadfastness of those who still remain, 
cut off from the ordinary opportunities of Christian culture. 

Numerous photographic illustrations, of persons, animals, plants, and 
natural scenery, add to the value and interest of the book. It remains for 
the English people to enter wisely the opening thus auspiciously made, and 
to win this interesting people into the path of civilization and Christianity. 

There is considerable needless detail in the narrative; but we should 
make large allowance for the fond interest which English people feel for 
every thing that can be made to illustrate their power and influence in the 
eastern world. And if the book is not greatly too prolix for English read- 
ers, and if it is reprinted in this country, it is right to reprint it whole. 

If this work, on the other hand, is written for American readers, it is 
much too large. It requires the most leisurely patience to read its minute 
and unimportant details. The whole contents might have been condensed, 
without loss, into one-half the space. But we are bound to express, in 
connection with this criticism, our sincere pleasure at the good taste dis- 
played in the illustrations. There is in these a quiet adherence to truth 
and nature, that is the more charming when we remember what temptations 
there were in the subject of the work for startling and horrible delineations. 
But these are carefully avoided in the illustrations, as if it was felt that the 
exhibition in pictures of such things was not calculated to promote either 
Christianity or civilization. Whether we are indebted for this temperance 
of illustration to the writer of the book, or to a finer taste that controlled its 
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publication after it left the writer’s hands, the public are equally happy in 
the result; for it shows a triumph of good taste in the face of temptations 
before which the very leaders of our civilization have sometimes given way. 


Lectures on Theology. By Rev. BENNETT Ty er, D. D., late President an 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Institute of Connecti- 
cut. With a Memoir, by Rev. Nanum Gate, D.D. Pp. 395, 8vo. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 1859. 


The Memoir occupies the first 150 pages. The well-known character of 
its author, and his personal relations to Dr. Tyler, are a sufficient guarantee 
for its accuracy and completeness. The engraved portrait strikes us as 
excellent; though the lower part of the face shows some marks of age 
which we did not observe when we last saw him. The fac-simile beneath 
very perfectly represents his signature, as we often saw it when in the most 
vigorous portion of his life. , 

There are eighteen Lectures: one each on The Original Character of 
Man, The Condition of Man before the Fall, The Fall and its Conse- 
quences, Native Depravity, and The Universality of Sin; three on The 
Decrees of (sod; four on Moral Agency ; and six on Regeneration. These 
are the subjects chiefly concerned in the controversy between him and his 
friend, Dr. Taylor, of New Haven ; a controversy in which he engaged from 
no captious or contentious spirit; from no jealous, envious, or ambitious 
spirit ; from no spirit of unwillingness to welcome new light on any subject ; 
but from a conscientious belief, founded on careful and patient examination, 
that some of the views which Dr. Taylor had begun to disseminate, were 
erroneous, and of dangerous tendency, and ought to be opposed. He knew 
that many eminent men entertained the same belief. How far he was 
moved by their advice or solicitation to undertake the work, we know not ; 
but we do know that when he engaged in it, the feeling that he was the right 
man for it was very general and very hearty, and soon showed itself in their 
selection of him as President of the new Theological Institute.’ As a man 
of unexceptionable and imperturbable Christian temper, accurately repre- 
senting the prevalent theology of New England as it had been generally 
understood, a better choice could not have been made. 

These Lectures clearly exhibit the teachings of that theology on the 
points they discuss; and, in this respect, they form an important document 
for the use of future historians of theological opinions. Most New England 
theologians of any distinction have had some eccentricities of belief, some 
favorite notions, not generally adopted by their brethren. Dr. Tyler was 
peculiarly free from any thing of this kind. He neither originated pecu- 
liarities himself, nor adopted those of other men. His mind was not desti- 
tute of originality ; but clearness and soundness of judgment was its leading 
characteristic ; and his reverential love of truth was altogether stronger 
thar. his desire for personal distinction. Hence, though as many new ideas 
occurred to him as to others, they were never able to fascinate his mind aud 
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run away with it. There is no such thing as “ Tylerism,” in distinction 
from the prevalent New England theology of the age in which his opinions 
were formed. 

The most remarkable quality of Dr. Tyler’s style is its perfect clearness. 
His subject is always clearly distinguished from all other subjects. The 
arrangement of the several parts of the discussion — argument, illustration, 
inference,— is always clear. Each sentence is made up of words, every 
one of which has a definite meaning and is in the right place, so that the 
meaning of the whole sentence is seen at once. And from this clearness it 
derives a force, a power over the mind addressed, for which his preaching 
was eminently distinguished. 

This volume deserves a more extended notice than we are now able to 
give it. 


The History of Prostitution. By W1tt1am W. Sancer, M. D. Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is an octavo book of nearly seven hundred pages, addressed to the 
governors of the almshouse of New York. It gives the history of prostitu- 
tion in all nations that have left an accessible literature, both of ancient 
and modern times. The increase of this vice in our cities, and the special 
attention given to the means of controlling it in foreign countries, furnish 
a valid ground for the preparation of a thorough and elaborate work on 
the subject. The first step towards a remedy is to know the disease. 
We believe, too, that a faithful history of this evil is as safe to the morals 
of the innocent, as it is necessary for those who have to consult on the 
means and measures of reformation. The thoroughness of this work leaves 
nothing to be desired in that line. The much-enduring author has not 
spared himself in his labors for scientific and reformatory ends. And the 
spirit and mode of treatment, so long as it is confined to the subject 
of prostitution, is sound and good. The reader is not cheated into the 
survey of horrors, but fairly warned at the outset. But the work has the 
fault of undertaking too much. It is not. only a history of prostitution, but 
a history of licentiousness as well. Whether from literary ambition, or from 
a failure to perceive a very important distinction, the author has 
wandered a good:deal beyond the bounds of his subject. We submit 
that it does not in any way help the governors of the almshouse in their 
grave and reformatory consultations, to be told of the licentiousness as- 
cribed, sometimes with doubtful justice, to kings and queens, or to read 
quotations of the basest wit of Chesterfield. It is quite a different class 
of persons from reforming governors that will take an interest in such 
personal details. 

in connection with the better part of the book, the author has constructed 
an elaborate argument in favor of placing this whole department of public 
immorality under the care of the police, not with a view of its eradication, 
for this the author regards as hopeless, but in order to mitigate the extent 
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of disease, and to suppress the indecent exhibitions of vice. Something of 
the kind, we have read, is done in Paris; but we have seen no statistical 
proof of its beneficial influence on Parisian morals. On the contrary, we 
have seen official evidence, that, in some instances, it has operated as an en- 
couragment to vice. Regulating by the police is virtually licensing, to the 
extent that the regulations permit. In the case of intoxicating liquors, 
which are sometimes wanted for justifiable purposes, there are very plausible 
arguments in favor of the license and regulation of the sale. But in respect 
to that which can never be innocent in any case, in either party, those 
plausible arguments do not apply. No one thinks of licensing and 
regulating larceny, or gaming, in this country; though the latter is 
licensed and regulated in some places in Europe, and both are as sure . 
to be practised, more or less, as any other vice. When the French 
system has reformed Paris, we hope it will be adopted in New York, and 
not before. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa; being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of H. B.M. Government in 
the years 1849-55. By Henry Bartu, Ph. D., &c., &. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1857. 3 vols. 8vo. 


While Dr. Livingstone was pursuing his missionary travels in the south 
of Africa, exploring the shores of Lake Ngami and tracing the course of 
the river Zambesi, Dr. Heinrich Barth, whose travels and discoveries are 
laid before us in three ponderous volumes, was accomplishing a still greater 
tisk, in opening to geographical research the great north-western portion of 
the continent. 

Between the years 1849 and 1855, he and his companions, Dr. Overweg 
—also a German —and Mr. Richardson, traversed, under the auspices of 
the British government, the vast regions lying between Tripoli on the north 
and Yolo on the south, and stretching east and west from Baghirmi to Tim- 
buctu, a tract of country covering -24° of longitude and 20° of latitude. 
They passed in turn through the miserable settlements of the Arab and the 
Berber, through parts of Barbary, dotted with splendid ruins from the pe- 
riod of the Roman dominion, and again through the barbarous hordes of 
the Tuwarek and the tribes of Negro-land, till they reached at length the 
borders of the Great Desert. Dr. Barth abounds in minute disquisitions on 
the origin and history of the various African tribes, and of each newly dis- 
covered city. Ghat, in the territory of the Asgur; Katsena, entered through 
walls thirty feet thick and forty feet high, and Kano, one of the most impor- 
tant towns of Negro-land, whence home-made and home-dyed cloth is largely 
exported ; Kuwana, the capital of Bornu; Yolo, that of Adamawa; and the 
renowned Timbuctu, so long the emporium of the Guinea trade, — receive in 
turn their pages of detailed description. By far the most important of his 
discoveries, however, is that of the Bénuwé, the east branch of the Niger 
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—a river navigable for more than six hundred miles through the heart of 
the country, and destined to become in time the great channel of African 
commerce. This river had been the object of his ardent pursuit and cu- 
riosity, and he describes the moment when he first beheld it as “ the hap- 
piest of his life.” . 

In these volumes, so rich in curious and interesting details, the reader 
will find an amount of ethnographic and geographical information, which, in 
view of the important object of Dr. Barth’s research, and his own great 
learning, cannot be over estimated. The work is perhaps too voluminous 
for the general reader, and a well-written epitome might on many accounts 
be preferable. 

Messrs. Harper have done justice to the high character of the work in 
the admirable manner in which they have published it. The illustrations, 
with which it-abounds, are of more than ordinary merit. The only fault of 
the book is the incompleteness and unsatisfactory character of the map. 


The Immortality of the Soul, and the Final Condition of the Wicked, care- 
fully considered. By Rozpert W. Lanpis. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 


This is not, either in form or spirit, an independent essay, but a purely 
controversial book, written for the confutation of those who believe in 
the annihilation of the wicked. It faithfully presents the belief and the 
arguments which it combats, and meets them with all the weapons which 
the author finds at hand, not sparing ridicule and the imputation of bad mo- 
tives. We are not without fears that a reader who should fully enter into 
its spirit, might grow worse in heart while he might grow sounder in the 
faith. The scripture testimony and the logic arrayed here in support of the 
general faith of the church on this subject, may prove helpful to many minds 
that have been led astray by the narrow and subjective views which the 
author combats. But it gives no aid towards a higher or more enlarged 
view, which shall supersede the narrow style of discussion, so common in the 
recent literature on this subject. 


Fankwei. The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China, and Japan. By 
W. M. Woop, M. D., U. S. N. Harper & Brothers. 


“ Fankwei,” we are told, is Chinese for “ white devil;” and as our author 
had occasion to know how cordially they use the word, and suit their actions 
to it, he naturally enough allows it to stand as the title of his book. Those 
who read the book will feel that it is a fitting sign of the immense gulf that 
must yet be passed, before the western nations shall come into settled and 
kindly relations with the Chinese, even for the purposes of trade. The 
author has seen much of the world, knows what to observe and how to 
describe it. His standing in the navy has been sufficiently long and literal 
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to make him keenly alive to several absurd things in this branch of our 
public service. The book has, therefore, the double zest of a temperate and 
keen criticism on naval usages, and a sensible description of those old eastern 
lands now opening to our growing and eager commerce. It is, here and 
there, marred by fine writing; but these faults are few, and we easily forget 
them for the useful information it contains. 


Adam Bede. A Novel. By Georce Exxior. Harper & Brothers.’ 


Adam Bede was a carpenter. He lived in an agricultural district of Eng- 
Jand, and came to man’s estate about the close of the last century. He fol- 
lowed his father’s trade, but not his habit of intemperate drinking, which 
brought the old man to his death in a mill-stream. Besides this negative 
virtue, he had positive ones; but none to spare. He found it, hard work for 
a man to do his duty, but he always did it. Such was the hero. The he- 
roine was a Methodist girl, one Dinah Morris, who worked in a factory. 
And all the other characters stand as firm on the bare ground of actuality 
as these leading ones. And the events are as homely as the persons. Yet 
here is a novel of the highest class. We know of no book of the kind in 
which the mysteries that lie hidden in every human life are more deeply 
and reverently studied, or more clearly revealed. 


A Commentary — Critical, Expository, and Practical,—on the Gospel of 
Luke. By Joun J. Owen, D.D. 


This is Dr. Owen’s second volume in this series on the New Testament, 
It is characterized by the sound judgment and clear reasoning of its author, 
exhibited in his perspicuous style. We can recall no English commentary 
which so gracefully combines critical analysis with familiar exposition. To 
sabbath-school teachers it will prove a valuable help, and to all readers an 
interesting and profitable Bible companion. Dr. Owen’s life-long acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language well fits him for the critic, his great experience 
in teaching renders him a judicious expositor, and his honorable position in 
the church of Christ gives weight to his practical suggestions. We feel as- 
sured that the American people will acknowledge with praise and pride the 
results of Dr. Owen’s untiring and successful industry. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Diction; intended as an Introduction 
to the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr. Gro. BENE-, 
pict Winer. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co., 1859. 


Of the works of Dr. Winer, last year deceased, we gave a list in the last 
No. of this Review. No Grammar of the New Testament takes so high a 
rank as this. The present translation is by Edward Massen, formerly Pro- 
fessor in the University of Athens, from the sixth German edition. This 
volume, or rather part, is about half of the work. It is published in a cor- 
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rect and handsome style. The translation betrays, now and then, the Ger- 
man idiom ; but it is much better than that of many of the works printed at 
Edinburgh. 


Eloquence a Virtue ; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Francis THEREMIN, by WitL1AM G. T. SHEDD ; 
with an Introductory Essay. Revised Edition. Andover: W. F. Draper 
1859. pp. 216, 12mo. 


Eloquence — eloguor — to speak out, to express, to convey to other 
minds — of eourse to convey, not falsehood, but truth! For what other 
use is the faculty of speech given to any being? For what other end 
should any one speak, or be made able to speak, at all? If having and 
using the faculty of speech is right, using it well must be a duty, and the 
habit of using it well, so inwrought into a man as to be a part of his moral 
being, must be a virtue, and in order to its perfection, must strengthen and 
be strengthened by all other virtues. As is said in the Introductory 
Essay :— - 

“ The ethical theory of rhetoric, while resulting in a practical and ener- 
getic eloquence, exerts a vivifying influence upon the entire culture of the 
student. It gives employment to the sum total of his acquisitions, instead of 
permitting it to remain idle in his mind. It elaborates and uses, for the 
purposes of popular instruction and impression, all the materials with which 
the mind is filled, instead of allowing it to remain a lifeless mass, a caput 
mortuum, by itself. Mathematical, classical, historical, philosophical, and 
theological knowledge, instead of being held in the memory from a mere 
feeling of vanity, is set to work from a sense of duty.” 


A Historical Skeich of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, from 
1620 to 1858. With an appendix. By Josern S. Cuark, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Library Association. Boston, Congregational 
Board of Publication, 1858. pp. 344. 12mo. 


[We say “ 12mo.” for the sake of conveying a correct idea of the size of 
the page ; though it was actually printed in “sixteens.” Power presses, with 
their capacity for “ working off ” large “ forms,” are deranging that nomen- 
clature entirely. ] 

Though this is not a very “ new” publication, we choose to “ notice” it, 
for the sake of saying that it is the best book within our knowledge, from 
which to learn the true theory of Congregational Church government. It 
contains, also, much curious and interesting historical! matter, not so easily 
accessible elsewhere. Dr. Clark’s position, as Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Domestic Missionary Society, for many years, and now of the Congrega- 
tional Library Association, have furnished unusual facilities for collecting 
the matter of this volume; and his remarkable clearness, both of arrange- 
ment and expression, render it very easy reading, as well as very in- 
siructive. 
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Theopneustia. The Bible: Its Divine Origin and Inspiration, deduced from 
Internal Evidence, and the Testimonies of Nature, History and Science. 
By L. Gaussen, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Oratoire, 
Geneva. New and Revised Edition, with Analysis and Topical Index. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard; Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New 
York : Sheldon & Co. 1859. pp. 365, 12mo. 


We are glad that the publishers have found a demand for another edition 
of this valuable work, and have met it. 

Prof. Gaussen holds that every word in the Bible is the word of God, 
and also the world of man; the man being caused, by inspiration, to think, 
in his own peculiar style of thinking, the very thoughts that God would 
have him express; and these thoughts demanding, for their satisfactory ex- 
pression, the very words that God would have him use. This — though 
there are a few instances in which prophets seem to have used words which 
they did not understand —is undoubtedly a principle of very general 
application, and guides us easily through many difficulties growing out of 
diversities of style and the like. It might, advantageously, have been more 
fully illustrated and applied. 


The author rightly rejects the rationalistic idea, that we can tell, by 
reasoning a priori, what the Bible must be in order to be good for any 
thing. In holding this, some orthodox advocates of plenary verbal inspira- 
tion have beer as grossly rationalistic as any German disparager of inspi- 
ration. Instead of deciding for ourselves what sort of a revelation we 
need, and then asserting that we have it, we are to learn from the Bible 
itself, what sort of a revelation Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to give us. 


A Commentary — Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Practical, — on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. By R. E. Pattison, D. D., late President of Water- 
ville College. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1839. pp. 244, 12mo. 


“ This work,” the author says, “is not designed for the learned,” but for 
intelligent Christians who study the Bible for edification. Such, we doubt 
not, will find it a pleasant and valuable help. In commenting on the text, 
‘“‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” the author neither seeks universal po- 
pularity by suppressing his views, nor does he put them forth in a style with 
which any one has aright to be offended. The style of the printing is 
much to be commended. 


Views in New England Theology. By A Company OF MINISTERS 
iNo. I. The New England Theology contrasted with the New Arminian- 
ism. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1859. pp. 24, 12mo. 


In this pamphlet, the theology of the elder Edwards is considered as the 
true New England Theology. By “ The New Arminianism ” is meant the 
system which certain religious newspapers of the Newest School are putting 
forth as the New England Theology. These systems are contrasted in 
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respect to twenty-five distinct points of doctrine, and found to be in point- 
blank contradiction to each otber. 

When No. II. is to appear, we are not informed. The series is to be 
published, “ not periodically, but at times to suit the demand, and the con- 
venience of the writers.” 

It is an interesting inquiry, by what steps the departure has been made, 
from the theology of the elder Edwards, to that which now claims to be 
derived from him and his successors ; when, by what successor, and in what 
work, each of those steps has been taken; and what is the sum total of the 
modifications, by which his system has been gradually changed into some- 
thing very like its opposite. Will some competent hand undertake it ? 


Commentary on the Gospel of John. By Dr. Avuaustus THOLUCK. 
‘Translated from the German by Cuarues P. Krauts, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English, & Co., 1859. pp. 480. 8vo. 


Julius Muller, as cited in the preface, says, “To Tholuck is given the 
power of enchantment over mind.” ‘This new translation of a work that 
has long since taken an eminent position in biblical criticism, will be gladly 
welcomed by the English student. No commentator has entered more fully 
into the mind of the beloved disciple. The translator has done his part in 
a very creditable manner. The volume is issued in excellent style. In 
Germany, the work has reached its seventh edition. 


The value of Marcius Wilson’s Outlines of History, American History, 
and History of the United States, is shown in part by the frequency of the 
demand for new editions. They are published by Ivison and Phinney in a 
substantial and compact style. The university edition of the first of these 
works is a handsome volume, and contains a Philosophy of History, giving 
the chief historic causes of great events, particularly from the political point 
of view. Competent teachers who have used these books in academies and 
schools — the best test of their worth — have spoken to us in high terms of 
their accuracy and adaptedness to the class-room. In the history of the 
United States, a larger space might have been given to its religious progress, 
without imparting a sectarian character to the book. The Miniature Chart 
of American History is ingeniously constructed. 


The Great Concern ; Or, Man’s Relation to God and a Future State. By 
NenemraH Apams, D.D., Pastor of the Essex Street Church, Boston. 


This is a reprint of Five Tracts, entitled “ Truths for the Times,” on In- 
stantaneous Conversion, Justification and its Consequences, Our Bible, 
Reasonableness of Future Endless Punishment, and God is Love, of which 
more than eleven thousand copies were sold, and of a Scriptural Argument 
for Future Endless Punishment, written for a weekly paper, by invitation of 
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its Editor. The Tracts were written for the author’s parishioners in 
“Times” of revival, last year, and published at their request. They are 
appropriate for all time. 


From Carlton & Porter we have received four volumes, got up in attrac- 
tive style : — 

The Poet-Preacher is a memorial of Charles Wesley, the eminent preacher 
and poet, by CHARLES ADAMS, on the basis of the larger biography by 
Jackson; and it gives an interesting account of his life and labors. 

My Sister Margaret, by Mrs. C. M. Epwarps, isa Temperance Story, told 
with a good degree of freshness, and inculcating moral and religious lessons. 

The Mother’s Mission may be profitably read by both mothers and chil- 
dren. These volumes are all illustrated with woodcuts, and are intended 
for Sunday-school libraries. 

The Lord’s Supper, by Rev. SamuEt Luckey, D. D., is commended in 
a prefatory notice by Bishop Janes. It advocates in a practical and earnest 
manner the common evangelical belief on this ordinance, considered as a 
Memorial, as a Passover, as a Eucharist, as a Communion, and as a Sacra- 
ment. 


To Sheldon & Co., of New York, we are indebted for four volumes : — 


Summer-Pictures : from Copenhagen to Venice, by Henry M. Fietp, 
— is written in an animated style, by a genial observer. You feel at home 
with him at once. His sharpest criticisms are made in a genuine Christian 
spirit. No better account has been given of Dickens’s reading, or of Spur- 
geon’s preaching. We are carried rapidly through the different countries 
of Europe, and are loth to part with our guide. The later chapters on Aus- 
tria and Lombardy have a peculiar interest at the present juncture. 

From another editor of a religious journal, Rev. J. P. Tuompson, D. D., 
there is a volume on the Christian Graces, a series of lectures on 2 Peter, i., 
5-12. These lectures were delivered in the ordinary round of pulpit in- 
struction. The topics are, Virtue, Knowledge, Patience, Godliness, Bro- 
therly Kindness, Charity, The Choir of Graces, From Grace to Glory. 
They are treated in a style adapted to popular impression. 

A third editor of a religious newspaper, SamueL Ir—ENaZuS PRIME, 
D. D., is the author of the volume on The Bible in the Levant, or the Life 
and Letters of Rev. C. N. Righter,a valuable memorial of a most excellent 
man. It is worthy to be put into the hands of all young men as an attrac- 
tive exhibition of a life consecrated to the diffusion of the Scriptures. 

Truth is Every Thing, is a tale for young persons, by Mrs. Tuomas GEL- 
DART. The name of the author will commend the volume. 


More about Jesus. With illustrations and a map. By the author of the 
“ Peep of Day.” — This, too, is a capital book for children, published by 
Harper & Brothers, and profusely illustrated. 
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Other works received, to be noticed more fully in the next number of the 
“ Review :” — 


The Limits of Religious Thought examined in Eight Lectures before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year MDCCCLVIIL., on the Bampton Founda- 
tion. By Henry LonGuevit_e Manset, B.D. First American, from 
the third London, edition. With the notes translated. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln, 1859. pp. 364, 12mo. 


M. Mansel is a thorough-going adherent of the fundamental principles of 
Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, here applied for the first time in a rigid 
way to religion and theology. While we cannot agree to all his views, yet 
the spirit and method in which they are advocated is worthy of the highest 
commendation. The value of this edition to the general reader is enhanced 
by the translation of the notes, excellently done by Prof. John L. Lincoln, 
of Brown University. 


The Greek Testament ; with a Critically Revised Text, a Digest of Various 
Readings, Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage, Prolegumea, 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry AtForp, B. D., Minister of Quebec 
Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In four 
volumes. Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1859. pp. 100 and 835. 


This is an admirable edition of a work which is indispensable to a critical 
study of the Gospels. No one who has used it, will part with it. It is to 
the English student what De Wette and Meyer are to the German. The 
critical apparatus is full and minute. The notes are concise, and to the 
point. The Prolegomena discuss the questions of authorship and genuine- 
ness in a careful and scholarly manner. We shall recur to this work again, 
and meanwhile earnestly commend it to all scholars. It is issued in supe- 
rior style. 


On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lizser, LL. D. 
Enlarged edition, in one volume. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1859. pp. 629, 8vo. 


This is a greatly improved edition of a work of the first importance. 
The reputation of the author, as the most philosophical writer of our country 
upon political science, gives to his opinion a high degree of value and interest. 





ERRATUM. —In our second number, page 290, line 8, ‘“‘ The Land and the Book” 
is quoted as saying: ‘ Of these main branches of the Jordan, the Hasbany is the 
longest by 540 miles.”” This is an error of the printer. Read, ‘40 miles.” Every 
intelligent reader must have seen that this was a blunder, as the whole distance 
from the source of the Hasbany to the mouth of the Jordan is not half of 540 miles. 




















JUST ISSUED, AND MAY BE HAD GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


A CATALOGU E 


OF THE 


LIBRARY SERIES, 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY 
MR. HENRY G. BOHN, LONDON, 


INCLUDING 


The Standard, the Classical, the Antiquarian, the Illustrated, 
the Scientific, the Philological, the Ecclesiastical, 
the British Classic Libraries. 


COMPRISING NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMKS 12M0. 


This Series of Books was undertaken with the view of presenting to 
the educated public works of a deservedly established character, accu- 
rately printed, in an elegant form, and at the lowest price that can remu- 
nerate the publisher. 


The spirit and intelligence displayed in the selection and editing of the 
works composing the various Series, is so generally acknowledged, that 
they now stand at the head of all publications of the class, and are known 
and valued throughout Europe and America. 

For the libraries of Public Institutions, Lyceums, Colleges, District 
Schools, &e , they are especially adapted, from affording the greatest pos- 
sible amount of valuable matter at a price that renders them the cheapest 
and the most important series of books extant. The leading works in the 
various Libraries cannot be got in any other shape, many of the Classics 
and Foreign Authors are now first translated specially for the publisher, 
and most of the standard works of History and Literature being repro- 
ductions, in an improved form, of scarce old editions, entirely out of print. 

New works are added to the Serics every month, and are received by 
Scripner & Co., in the shortest possible time after publication. Any 
volumes of the Series may be had separately, and back volumes can con- 
stantly be supplied, to complete sets, through every respectable bookseller 
in the United States. For sale by 


SCRIBNER & CO. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. CHARLES WELFORD. 


IMPORTERS, COMMISSION BOOKSELLERS, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE ENGLISH PUBLISHERS’ DEPOT, 
Brooks Building, corner Broadway and Grand St., New York, 


Who are constantly receiving Invoices of the most recent ENGLISH BOOKS, and 
execute orders for any Books (o/d or new) to be found in Europe, at the lowest rates. 





Notices from the Quarterly Reviews 
OF 
BUSHNELL’S (Rev. Dr. H.) NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
SCHAFF’S (Rev. Dr. P.) HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ALEXANDER’S (Rev. Dr. J. W.) CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRAC- 
TICE. 


ARMSTRONG’S (Rev. Dr. G. D.) THEOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE. 


BUSHNELL’S (Rev. Dr. H.) NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
1 vol. 8vo. $2. 4th edition. 


The North American Review says : —The author has rendered a most important service to Chris- 
tian Faith, both as regards the external facts of our religion, and the more recondite experience of 
its true disciples. We accept his theory in its essential features, and rejoice in the ability anu lucid- 
ness with which it is here developed. 


The Princeton Review says :—It is quite the most able and valuable of Dr. Bushnell’s works on 
Theology. It of course bears the imprint of the author’s genius in itsfresh and brilliant diction, 
its affluent originality and bewitching felicity of illustration, its episodic passages of marvellous 
beauty and eloquence. 


The New Englander says: —To many who care little for the name, but have sighed for the reality 
of an established faith, it will preve a benison for which their hearts will ever bless the writer. 
- » . The delineation of the character of Jesus is, in our view, the finest upon its theme in Eng- 
lish literature. We do not hesitate to pronounce it a magnificent book, a truly Christian book, and 
one pre-eminently adapted to the times in which we live. 


The American Theological Review says: — We are prepared to say that we have never followed 
80 close and so forcible an argument, that was at the same time so readable. It is one of the freshest 
books of the season, or of any season. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Comprising the First 
Three Centuries, from the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constantine the 
Great, A.D. 1-311. By Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.50; in half 
calf, $4. 


A familiar acquaintance with the sources of historical knowledge, a mature judgment, a sound, 
nervous logic, and a lively imagination, pervaded by the energy and warmth of a living faith and 
a glowing heart, are all brought to bear upon this werk. — Mercersburg Review. 


Dr. Schaff possesses a true Teutonic erudition, which he expresses in the best Anglo-Saxon clear- 
ness, and with a Celtic vivacity and effect. — Methodist Quarierly Review. 


This volume seems to us to have all the merits of the author’s previous publications, which are 
too well known to need description here, and which have placed him in the first rank of contempo- 
may writers on Church History, not only in thiscountry, butin Germany and England. — Princeton 

eview. 


This new volume of Church History is a very handsome, well-printed book of 535 pages, furnished 
with that indispensable appendage, a good index. Dr. Schaff has written a perspicuous, animated, 
often eloquent, and always trustworthy narrative. This is high praise when we look at the de- 
ficiencies of the best of the current works in this department. — New Englander. 


The North American Review says:— With this book we are greatly pleased. At the commence- 
ment of each section, a list of authorities for its contents are given, and from the sources thus indi- 
cated, the author furnishes a free and graceful narrative of what is properly embraced under each 
title. . . . The work is equally well adapted to the needs of the students and the edification of 
the general reader. . 


Rev. Dr. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S DISCOURSES ON COMMON 
TOPICS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$2; or, in one half calf, $3.50; or, in morocco extra, $5. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review says: — Richly evangelical in feeling, embodying massy thought, 
expressed in clear, chaste, forcible style, they may be freely endorsed as able specimens of the 
American pulpit. 


The American Theological Review says: — They are admirable specimens of elevating and useful 
discourses. The more doctrinal themes are handled in a practical way, — the most practical subjects 
are full of doctrinal vigor. They are adapted not only to feed the Church of God, but to arrest the 
attention of those who are still strangers to the covenant of promise. 

(See next page.) 





The Pres’ yterian Quarterly savs:— Dr. Alexander is an excellent sermonizer, — his characteristic 
isa mingling of sweetness and spirituality. There is much delicacy «f conception and gentieman- 
like elegance, while, at the same time, all is sufficiently plain and clear. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review says: —In Dr. Alexander's Sermons there are beauties of stvle, 


terseness and directness of expression, appropriate imagery, and depth of feeling, which make them 
attractive. 


The New Englander says: —The Sermons are all earnest, plain, dignified presentations of Gospel- 
truths, and are written with unusual ,ood taste and literary ability. 


The North American Review says: — They are evangelical in tone, simple and chaste in style, un- 
compromisingly severe in the denunciation of falsity and wrong, and at the same time not deficient 
in tenderness and unction. 


ARMSTRONG’S (Rev. Dr. Gro. D.) THEOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE. Designed as an exposition of the “Common Faith of 
God.” 1vol.12mo. $1. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra says: —In many respects we are pleased with this volume. It avoids,ina 


great measure, the technical language of theologians, and presents, in clear and biblical style, 
various doctrines of our commen faith. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review savs: — We feel sure, that this book will, with the blessing of 
God, render very great service to the Church, by ministering to the edification of her members, both 
old and young. We str: ngly recommend Dr. Armstrong's book to our brethren in the ministry. 


The Universalist Quarterly says: — The book, as a whole, is of unusual merit ; it is admirably ar- 
ranged, tersely written, and well calculated to suggest profitable matter for thought. 


The American Theological Review says: — The whole aim of the work is eminently practical, and 
its spirit is reverential and devout. The conception of the book is a good one, and tlie execution is 
such as to commend it to all who hold the common faith of the Church of God. 


The Methodist Review says: — The plan of the work is developed by the author with genial feeling, 
great clearness, and no little interest of style. It is well calcuiated to edify the Church, and to 
make Christians of Infidels. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


RAMBLES AMONG WORDS. Their Poetry, History, and Wisdom. By 
Wma. Swinton. 1 vol.12mo. $1. 

THE PASHA PAPERS. By Monammep Pasna. 1 vol.12mo. $1. 

THE CONVALESCENT. A new work. By N. P. Witxis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.25. Third thousand now ready. 

MOSAICS. By the author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” 1 vol.12mo. $1.25. 

THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. By Professor Baurain. 
1 vol. 12mo. Withadditions, &c. $1. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF CHESS. By J. Monrog, Esq. 1 vol. 
12mo. $i. ° 

LIFE OF GEN. H. HAVELOCK. By J. T. Heaptey. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.25, with fine Steel Portrait, and Four Illustrations on Wood. 


IN PRESS,— NEARLY READY. 


SMITH (Pror. H. B. D.D.).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, in Tabular Form. In Sixteen Tables. Presenting in parallel 
columns a Synopsis of the External and Internal History of the Church from 
the Birth of Christ to A. D. 1859. 1 vol. Folio. 


THE DIARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, from Newspapers 
and Original Documents, By Frank Moore. In 2 vols. 8vo. of 500 
pages each. Embellished with twelve Engravings and Plans on Steel. 
Price, $5. Sold only by Subscription. 





> Copies of these books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price by 


the publisher. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


BROOKS BUILDING, 124 GRAND ST,. NEW YORK, 


Second door from corner of Broadway. 





THE FOLLOWING STYLES ARE NOW READY 


OF THE 


SABBATH HYMN BOOK. 


BY EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D.; AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D.: AND 
LOWELL MASON, Mus. Doc. 


Containing 1290 Psalms and Hymns; 24 Doxologies; and 58 Selections 
for Chanting, with very copious and carefully arranged Indexes. 


SixtzEnmo Epirion, containing 962 pages, with very large type, including 
the following Indexes : — Classification of Hymns; Alphabetical Index of Sub- 
jects; Index of Subjects of Selections for Chanting; Index of Scriptural Pas- 
sages; Index of First Lines of Hymns; Index of First Lines of Stanzas; and 
Index of Authors. Printed on superfine paper, in various styles of binding, as 
follows : — Sheep, $1.00; Roan, $1.10; Imitation Morocco, $1.25 ; Turkey Mo- 
rocco, extra, various styles, from $2.50 to $3. 

SmaLt Quarto Epition, Brevier type (being as large as that used in the 
18mo edition of “ Warts’ and Setecr”), double columns, 336 pages, containing 
the Index of First lines of Hymns, and Index of Authors, printed on superfine 
paper. A very neat and attractive edition ; in various bindings, as follows : — Haif- 
Roan or Full Cloth, extra, 563 cents; full Sheep, 624 cents; Roan Morocco, mar- 
bled edges, 70 cents. 

Dvopectmo Epition, containing the same matter as the 16mo edition, but 
printed on extra superfine paper, with wide margins, bound in various elegant 
styles, for the Pulpit, presentation copies, &c., as follows: — Extra Cloth, bur- 
nished red edges, $1.75; Turkey Morocco, extra, varicus styles, from $3.50 
to $4.50. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Octavo, containing 512 pages, printed on fine paper; containing 1290 Hymns set 
to 353 tunes; fifty-eight Selections for Chanting; and twenty-two short An- 
thems; with appropriate Indexes. In various bindings, as follows: — Cloth, 
extra, or Half-Roan, $1.25; Roan embossed, $1.40; Imitation Morocco, mar- 
bled edges, $1.75; Turkey Morocco, extra, various styles, $4 to $6. 

Some of the characteristic features of this book are, — 

1.— It contains all the hymns in the “Sabbath Hymn Book ” set to appro- 
priate tunes, words and music being in immediate connection, 

2.— The type used is larger and more easily read than in any similar work. 

3.— It embraces a very complete collection of the old tunes, the authors 
and publishers possessing great facilities for obtaining the right to use these, and 
great care having been taken to include, as nearly as possible, a/2 old favorites 
which are suitable. 

4, — A considerable number is presented of such new tunes as, it is believed, 
will, from their flowing, easy melody and rhythm, commend themselves to the 
hearts, and become fixed in the memory and affections of Christian worshippers ; 
of such as are, at the same time, people’s tunes, — which are not, on the one hand, 
heavy and monotonous, or, on the other, difficult and impracticable for the whole 
congregation. 

5.— When a new tune is presented, an old tune will generally be found at 
the same opening and adapted to the same hymns, thus giving a choice between 
the two. 

6.— Very careful and special attention has been given to the adaptation 
of tunes to hymns, in the belief that this is a point of which the practical im- 
portance can hardly be over-estimated. 

7.—A few of those tunes which have become standard and are most used 
are repeated —in some cases, several times. It is believed this feature will be 
found of practical value, the complaint having been made, that when such tunes 
are given in but one place, they can be in connection with but very few hymns; 
and thus opportunity is not offered for so frequent use of them as is desirable. 
The large number of pages of the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book” affords 
space for doing this, and still embracing an ample number of tunes, old and new. 

The postage of this book is thirty-two cents. A single copy in cloth bind- 
ing will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any clergyman, on receipt of $1.00. 





THE SABBATH TUNE BOOK, 


Cor taining the tunes alone, will appear very soon. Price, in flexible embossed 
cloth, red edges, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 46 Walker Street, New York. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston. 


N. B. — Editions of the above books, adapted to the use of Baptist churches, 
by Rev. Dr. Wayland, are published by 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 





Opinions of the Sabbath Hymn Book. 


The publishers will send to any one so desiring a pamphlet, containing an 
advertisement of the “‘Sabbath Hymn Book,” with opinions of its merits ex- 


pressed by a large number of eminent clergymen and others, among whom are 
the following : — 


George E. Adams, D.D., Brunswick, Me.; Silas Aiken, D.D., Rutland, Vt. ; 
Rufus Anderson, D.D.. Sec. A.B.C.F.M., Boston, Mass.; Prof. E. P. Barrows, 
Theo. Sem., Andover, Mass.; G. W. Blagden, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; Amos Blan- 
chard, D.D., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. F. E. Bliss, Blackstone, Mass.; Prof. Samuel 
Gilman Brown, D.D., Dartmouth Coll. ; Rev. J. Byington, N. Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rey. H. S. Carpenter, Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn,N. Y.; Rev. 
J. Chapman, Marshall, Ill.; Rev. A. H. Clapp, Providence, R. 1.; Rev. F. G. 
Clark, 23d Street Presbyterian Church, New York; Prof. Charles D. Cleveland, 
Philadelphia; Rev. Oliver Crane, Waverly, N. Y.; Rev. L. Dickerman, Glou- 
cester, Mass.; Rev. James Drummond, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. R.P. Dunn, 
Providence, R.I.; W. T. Dwight, D.D., Portland, Me.; Rev. G. W. Field, Salem 
Street Church, Boston; Rev. L. A. Field, Marlboro’, Mass.; Rev. D. L. Furber, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Prof. C. A. Goodrich, D.D., Yale College; Rev. H. M. 
Grant, Putney, Vt. ; Prof. Samuel Harris, D.D., Bangor Theo. Sem.; Rev. T. N. 
Haskell, E. Boston, Mass.; Prof. J. Haven, Chicago Theo. Sem.; Rev. John C. 
Holbrook, Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. J. M. Hoppin, Crombie Street Church, Salem, 
Mass.; Rev. B. F. Hosford, Haverhill, Mass.; Samuel C. Jackson, D.D., Assist. 
Sec. Mass. Board of Education, Bostor, Mass. ; John Kingsbury, LL.D., Provi- 
dence, K. I.; Shepard K. Kollock, D.D., Greenwich, N. J.; Rev. T. Laurie, W. 
Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. G. B. Little, W. Newton, Mass.; Rev. J. M. Manning, 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Hiram Mead, S. Hadley, Mass.; Rev. 
J. H. Means, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. J. O. Means, Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. J. B. 
Miles, Charlestown, Mass. ; Rev. James O. Murray, 8S. Danvers, Mass. ; Prof. Al- 
pheus 8. Packard, Bowdoin College; Rev. J. N. Palmer, Rochester, N. H.; Prof. 
N. Porter, Yale College; Prof. J. N. Putnam, Dartmouth College; Rev. Alonzo 
H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Prof. George F. Root, N. Reading, Mass.; Prof. 
William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Prof. E.D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College ; 
Prof. William G. T. Shedd, Andover Theo. Sem.; Prof. George Shepard, Bangor 
Theo. Sem. ; Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, Bowdoin College ; Pres. William A. Stearns, 
D.D., Amherst College; Benjamin P. Stone, D.D., Concord, N. H.; Rev. A. L. 
Stone, Park Street Church, Boston; R. L. Storrs, D.D., Braintree, Mass. ; Prof. 
Calvin E, Stowe, D.D., Andover Theo. Sem.; Leonard Swain, D.D., Providence, 
R. I.; S. Sweetser, D.D., Worcester, Mass.; Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover, 
Mass, ; Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D., Andover, Mass. ; Rev. J. T. Tucker, Holliston, 
Mass.; Prof. W. S. ‘lyler, Amherst College ; Joseph Vail, D.D., Palmer, Mass. ; 
Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York; Rev. 
H. D. Walker, E. Abington, Mass.; Rev. J. W. Wellman, W. Newton, Mass.; 
Rev. L. Whiting, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. E. Whittlesey, Bath, Me.; Rev. G. 
B. Wilcox, Lawrence, Mass, ; Hubbard Winslow, D.D., Geneva, N. Y. 











GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. 
INDUCEMENT. 


COMPANION PARLOR ORNAMENTS. 


SUPERB ARTISTIC ATTRACTION TO 


THE EGLEGTIG MAGAZINE. 


ne 





To our patrons and the literary public we beg to say: 


1. We have just purchased from Mr. John Sartain, our incomparable artistic 
embellisher of THe Ectectic for thirteen years, two splendid Companion 
Parlor Plates, upon which he has bestowed more than Twelve Hundred Dol- 
ars worth ot artistic skill and labor. P 

2. The plates are new, just finished, and lettered toour order. We quote from 
Mr. Sartain’s letter to us: “I have bestowed the utmost care and pains in the 
execution of these engravings, and the length of time employed upon them ren- 
ders TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS a moderate estimate of their value. 
I should have published them as companion prints for Parlor Ornaments, at $5 
the pair.” 

3) We offer these superb companion parlor prints as premiums for THE 
Ectectic MAGAzIne, as follows: 

4. To any subscriber who will procure among his friends two new names, and 
send us the pay ($5 each, in advance, one year, for THz Eciectic MaGa- 
’ ZINE), we will send these companion prints, prepaid by mail. 

5. We make the same offer to any one else who will do the same thing in 
good faith, or any two can subscribe and share them together. 

6. To the best of our knowledge and belief, no such offer of a premium of 
equal value has been made for any magazine. The rapidly extending circula- 
tion of Taz Ectecrtic enables us to do this. 

7. This premium offer is made ONLY for bona fide new mail subscribers, to 
be paid in advance, and NoT to any now on our list. As the plan and purchase 
were recent and unexpected, we are not to blame for not having made the offer 
souner. : 

8. A full descriptions of the prints accompanies the May number, to be issued 
April 25. The beautiful double plates of this number alone are worth 50 cents. 
We will send it as a specimen for 45 cents, postage stamps, prepaid by mail. 


TERMS. 


THe Ec ectie is issued on the first of every month. Every number con 
tains one hundred and forty-four large octavo pages, double columns, on fine 
paper, neatly stitched in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Por- 
traits by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes of six hundred 
pages each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments. Price Five Doviars. 
The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid, at the oflice of delivery. 

Send your orders. Address, 


W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 BEEKMAN STREET, .... . NEW YORK. 


